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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 


The two volumes of W. W. Hooter’s Orissa: Or the Vicissi- 
Sudes of an Indian Province under Nafive and British Rule 
first saw the light of day in 1872 as the second and third 
volumes of The Annals of Rural Benqal. The first five chapters 
of the present volume and its plates are reprinted from the 
historical portion of Hunter’s Orissa. 

Andrew Stirling’s paper Orissa: Chronology and History 
■which is reprinted in the sixth chapter, first appeared in Vol. 
15 of the ^sicfie Researches in 1822 under the title of An 
Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical of Orissa 
Proper, or Cuttack, 

John Beames’ Notes on the History of Orissa under the 
Muhammaden, Maratha and English rule was originally con* 
■tributed to The Journal of the Asiatic, Society of Bengoh Vol. 
32, Part, I. 1882. 

The present volume will be followed up by another com- 
panion volume incorporating the writings of Stirling. Beanies and 
Dr. N. K. Sahu, m.a., pb.D.. a distinguished historian and Indo- 
logist, of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

We are indebted to Sri Sudbangsu Chaudhury, the well- 
hnown artist of Calcutta who was entrusted some years back 
with the decoration of the Indian House. London, with fresco 
paintings, and is himself author of a pictorial survery on the 
Sun Temple of Konarak. for permission to reproduce some of 
his excellent photographs of the temples of Orissa. Further, 
our thanks are due to Sri Sanlosh Bagchi, a mechanical engi- 
neer by profession, and Sri Susanta Ghosh for some other 
photo^phs of the temple architecture of Orissa. These photo- 
graphic reproductions will be published in the second volume of 
this work. 

We further acknowledge our indebtedness to Messrs. Prabhat 
ICumar Mahapafra, the well-known booksellers of Cuttuck. Orissa, 
for valuable suggestions and material assistance received by us 
in connection with the publication of this book. 
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PREFACE 


A History of Orissa is a reprint from the selected works 
of three famous Orientalists— Stirling. Hunter, and Beames. 
These three British scholars, inspite of their limitations and 
prejudices, have given a very faithful picture of the develop- 
ment of history and culture of Orissa based on the materials 
then available to them, and their writings have made the 
glories of Orissa known to the outside world. 

Andrew Stirling, son of Admiral Stirling was born some* 
times in 1793 and was educated at Haileybury, after which he 
came to India in 1813. At first he became the Persian Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, and then Deputy Secretary 
in the Political Department. In 1828 when W. B. Bayley was 
acting as the Governor-General. Stirling worked as his 
Private Secretary. He was one of the distinguished scholars 
of his limes and his famous work An Account, Geographical, 
Statistical and Historical of Orissa poper, or Cuttuck was 
published in the Asiatic Researches Vol. XV in 1825. This 
was the first systematic exposition of the history of Orissa, and 
as a product of laborious researches, it formed the foundation 
on which the superstructure was built by Hunter and others in 
later times. Stirling died a premature death at Calcutta on 
the 23rd May 1830.^ 

Sir William Wilson Hunter was more profound as a 
scholar and vigorous and prodigious as a writer. He was the 
son of Andrew Galloway Hunter and was born on the 
15th of July. 1840. Educated at Glasgow. Paris and Bonn, he 
came to Calcutta in 1862 and at once set himself to the task 
of Indological researches. His Comparative Dictionary of the 
Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia was published 
in 1868 and that very year also witnessed his famous publi- 
cation The Annals of Rural Bengcd. By these scholarly 
works he could draw the attention of Lord Mayo and was 
chosen by him in 1869 to organise a statistical survey of the 
Indian Empire and subsequently became the Director General 
of Statistics in 1871. While in this capacity he completed his 
famous work Orissa which was published in two volumes 

* Auckland : Dictionary of Indian Biography (1906). 
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from Great Britain in 1872, The Statistical _ Account of 
Bengal was published in 20 vohimes by htm during the years 
1875-77. and side by side this work he supervised publication 
of 128 volumes of local Gazetteers put of wliich be prepar^ 
his famous compilation The Imperial Cazelier of India, 23 
volumes of which were pubfished by the year 1887, the year 
of his retirement from service. His Life of Lord Mayo- 
published in 1875 and Brief History of the Indian Peoples,. 
published in 1883, were widely appr^ialcd. As n recognition 
of his talent he was made the Additional Member of the Gov- 
ernor General’s Legislati\'e CbunciJ frorn 1881 to 1887, and 
while in that capacity he worked as President of the Education 
Commission in 1882-83, as a Member of Indian Finance Cam- 
mission in 1886 and as Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University 
in 1886. 

After his retirement in 1887 he seilled very close to Oxford 
and regularly contributed weekly articles to The times on 
various problems of India. With much enthusiasm he started 
the publication of the Rulers of Indian Series jn which he 
himself wrote (he biographies of Lords Galhoirsic and Mayer. 
His other works arc Bombay, The Life of Brian II, Hods- 
son. The Old Missionary. The Thackerays in India. An /ti/rcwfiiP-' 
fioit to Bens.'d Manuscripts Records, and the Cro\ii/i of British 
Dominion. 

Throughout his life Hunter remained a sincere student of 
Indian history and culture and inspired and encouraged many 
scholars to study and work on Indology. He died at the age- 
of sixty on 7th February 1900.* 

John Beames, the son of Rev. Thomas Beames. was a 
contemporary of W. W. Hunter and was bom on June 21. 1837. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ school and at Hailcy- 
bury and came to India in 1858. At first he served in Iher 
Punjab for about three years and then in Bengal as collector 
and also as Commissioner of various Divisions. For som& 
time he was the Collector of Balasoie and was then the Coro- 
mlssioner of Orissa Division wherefrom he was transferred to 
Syll^t. He was subsequently made a member of the Board 
of Revenue and retired in 1893, 

Beames was a great Oriental scholar and possessed sound 
knowledge of Oriya, Bengali and Sanskrit languages, WTiile 

is Es.rl'ss. 


literature and brought to li^t many palm-leaf manusmpts of 


Onya works. It was bis generous support and encouragement 


^Buekland: iJicftonory of Indian Biography. 



that paved the path o£ the rise of Fakir Mohan, who is regarded 
as the Vyasa Kavi of Orissa and the father of Oriya novel. 
Beames was contributing at regular intervals learned articles 
to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and to the 
Indian Antiquary and some of his writings viz. Altai Hill, 
published in the JA.S.B. Vol XLIV, Prt. I, No. I, and 
More Buddhist Remains in Orissa published in the same 
journal Vol. XLI Prt. I No. I, are highly appreciated by 
scholars. He was an earnest student of Indian Grammar and 
Philology and wrote many famous works on these subjects 
during his stay in India. His Outlines of Indian Philology 
was published in 1867. after which he edited Sir H. Elliot’s, 
Supplemental Glossary of Indian Termj and published it in 
1869. The masterpiece of his works is A Comparative 
Grammar of the Arayan Languages which was published during 
1872 — 79 and greatly enhanced his reputation as an Orientalist. 
He also published a Bengali Grammar in 1891 and even after 
retiremeat continued with unflagging zeal researches on 
Oriental learning and wrote some talented articles in the 
Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Reviews. He died on May 24. 
1902.® 

These three famous scholars did valuable researches on 
History of Orissa throughout the 19ih century and placed tbs 
history of this territory on systematic and solid foundation. 
Other European scholars also attempted during the early 19th 
century at contributing to the study of History and Culture 
of Oirissa, prominent omong ibem being Ewer, whose Khiir- 
dha Settlement Report, published in 1815, throws a flood of 
light on the then economic condition of Orissa ; Toynbee, whose 
History of Orissa, published in 1828. gives a vivid picture of 
the early British administration of this land ; and Kittoe, whose 
explorations during i836-’38 bring obscure Orissan anti- 
quities to the knowledge of the schoUr. During the 60s of the 
last century, Beglar, the assistant of Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
conducted archaeological explorations in various parts of 
Orissa, including Ae' G^at Tracts, and opened up new ave- 
nues of further exploration and researches for unravelling the 
glorious past of Orissa. It may. however, be said that among 
this group of European scholars, Stirling. Hunter, and Beames. 
whose, works are reprinted in this publication remain outstand- 
ing because of their thorough and systematic researches in 
depicting and linking together the dynastic, political and cul- 
tural movements in Orissa. 'These three luminaries ate mostly 

® Buckland: Dictionary of Indian Biography. 
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responsible for inspiring a host of Indian historians during the 
19ffand the early 20th century. Scholars IjJ^eJRaja 

lala Mitra. M. M. Chakravarty. Pyanmohan Acharya. and othe^^^ 

carried on patient and laborious work to 
hensive works on Orissan History and Culture. 2*)th 

century opened with the accumulated experience and know- 
ledge of all these scholars and provided invaluable 
for the work of celebrated scholar like N. N. ”• 

Gansuli, B. C. Mazumdar. Krupasindhu Misra. R. D. Banerju 
R. P. Chand, Jagabandhu Simha. K. P. Jayaswal and many 
others. With them the History of Orissa made rapid suiaes 
and in the middle of the present century. Dr. H. K. 
now Governor of Bombay, culled together all the . 
finds then known to scholars and wrote a History of Ons^ 
in a comprehensive and presentable form. But in recent tim« 
many copper plates, stone inscriptions and valuable document 
have come to light as a result of which the admirable "wotk o 
Dr. Mahatab requires further revision and addition of facts. 
Still, Orissan history is replete with manj[ conflicting 
and even irreconcilable problems. The periods between 
Mohapadma Nanda and Asoka, between Asoka and Kharaveia, 
as well as between Kharaveia and Samudra Gupta are yet to 
be bridged ; the find of the brge hoards of Kushan coins 
thioughi Orissa has not been satisfactorily explained ; the 
initial years of the Ganga and the Bbauma eras arc not 
settled beyond dispute ; and the accounts of various dynasties 
viz. the Matharas, Vigrahas, Manas, Sulkis, Tungas, Nandas, 
Barahas, Bhanjas etc. remain yet imperfect. 

If so. it is idle to expect authoritative history from the 
writers of the 19th century who had to labour under manifold 
disadvantages. At a time when communication and means of 
conveyance were still in the midiaeval stage, when printed books 
on Indological subjects were very rare, when the science of 
photography was quite undeveloped and Archaeological 
sciences like Epigraphy, Numismatics, Iconography and Archi- 
tecture were in their infancy, the pioneer scholars — Stirling, 
Hunter and Beames — had to carry out their researches with 
patience and determinaUon. They had to learn Sanskrit, as 
well as Oriya and had to study local chronicles, legends and 
traditiom, and move from place to place on horse back or on 
palanquins to study monuments scattered throughout the ter- 
No doubt, their accounts are sometimes inaccurate and 
unhistorical, at times distorted by the mendacious information 
of the local Pundits and occasionally blurred by their sense 
o! superiority complex wluch leads to wrong conclusions. But 
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notwithstanding these limitations, their works present striking 
exposition of Orissa’s past and depict faithfully important 
features of her history and culture. These are still fountain- 
head of historical inspiration and a solid foundation for build- 
ing further superstructures. In fact these are illuminating as 
works of history and ate honoured to-day as classics. 

Out of their voluminous works care has been taken to 
select important historical and cultural chapters for the present 
publication. Thus, while reprinting the monumental work of 
Stirling entitled An Account. Geographical Statistical and 
Historical of Orissa proper, or Cuttack only Part II — Chrono- 
logy and History and Part HI — Religion. Antiquities, Temples 
and civil Architecture are selected and Part I including General 
description. Boundaries, Soil. Productions, Geology, Rivers. 
Towns, Commerce, Population, Revenues, Political Institutions 
and Land Tenure etc. are not given place in the present publi- 
cation. The whole account is to be found in the Astatic 
Researches Vol XV. 1825 from pages 163 to 338. In the case 
of Hunter’s Orissa (2 volumes), the lengthy Statistical Accounts 
and the Geographical and descriptive portions of the work are 
avoided and only hiscorical and cultural chapters are edited 
for publication. Out of various schoriarly articles of Beames, 
published in different cultural journals of India, only one 
article entitled Notes on the History of Orissa under A/cham- 
madan, Marhatta aitd English rule, printed in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. Lll Parts III & IV, is selected 
because of its accuracy and comprehensiveness and incor- 
porated here. 

While editing these works proper care has been taken 
not _ to make any material change in the body of the 
original writing and views and comments in the light of modem 
researches have been provided in the running footnotes. The 
original views of the writers expressed in the first person, are 
given proper respect and are noted verbatim in the third person. 
No pains have been spared to make this publication handy and 
up-to-date for the readers interested in the history and culture 
of India in general and of Orissa in particular. But inspite of 
of all precautions and care the book may not be found adequate 
and accurate at places and to make good this apprehension 
an outline of the political history of Orissa from the earliest 
times to the present day, based on up-to-date researches is pro- 
vided in a companion volume to be^ shortly published. 

N. K. S. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book endeavours to ddineate the inner life of an Indian 
Province.. .The narrative is «nbellished by no splendid historical 
characters, nor does it possess the interest which belongs to 
striking crimes. To the world’s call-roll of heroes it will add 
not one name. The people of whom it treats have fought no 
great battle for human liberty, nor have they succeeded 
even in the more primary task of subduing the forces 
of nature to the control of man. To them the world stands 
indebted for not a single discovery which augments the com- 
forts or mitigates the calamities of life. Even in literature — 
the peculiar glory of the Indian race— they have won no con- 
spicuous triumph. They have written no famous epic ; they 
have struck out no separate school of philosophy ; they have 
elaborated no new system of law. 

Yet if I have in any degree done Justice to my materials, 
these pages can well dispense with the plots and scenic effects 
of history. Nature, long grown cold and inert in Europe, here 
toils as wildly at her primeval labour, as if the work of CrMiioa 
still lay before her.' She discloses her ancient secrets of land- 
making, and admits us ks spectators to the miracle of the Third 
Day. We see the dry earth in the act of standing forth from 
the water, peering above the surface of once deep lakes, and 
pushing itself out as blunt headlands into the sea. Nor does 
she hide her more terrible aspect, destroying and reproducing 
with an equal balance : wrenching great rivers from that 
courses ; and. by the same series of acts, providing fresh land 
for h thousand new homesteads, and perpetrating tragedies as 
appalling as the desolation of the Palatinate. Within the single 
province of Orissa, she has brought together, as in a great 
museum, specimens of all her handicrafts, from the half- 
formed amphibious region around the river-mouths, to the 
chaos of primitive rock which walls out the seaboard from the 
inner table-land. 

Nor is the province less rich in organic remains. Upon 
the delta, and among the mountains which rise behind it, we 
come upon endless strata of races, dynasties, and creeds, from 
the latest alluvial deposit of Bengalis, with their soft Hinduism, 
to the aboriginal peoples and their hard angular faith. In 
Europe, the primeval tribes have disappeared from the range of 
observation into the twilight of hypothesis. Scholars 'stand like 
Hamlet in the Elsinore Grave-yard, and see the bones of for- 
gotten nations thrown up al fliar feel. They muse over the 
hollow skull, measure the ^ial angles, and labour to rccon- 
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Struct the lost speech. But the tongueless jaw and empty 
socket yield to them much the same conclusion as they did to 
the moralizing Prince: that here has been a fine revolution. 
U we had but the trick to know it Orissa exhibits a profusioii 
of such primitive races, not in a fossil state, but warm and 
treathing, living apart in their own communities, amid a world 
of suggestive types and links that have elsewhere disappwred. 
The aboriginal peoples of India have, as it were, been hidd^ 
away in hill-cavcs, until the great ethnical movements subsided, 
beneath which they would otherwise have been submerged. 

I have dwell at unusual length on the historical aspects 
of the principal Indian creeds. For the history of religion ts. 
in India, the history of the people. The ethnical revolutions 
which brought in new ruling races, ceased in very ancient 
times ; and during the last 1500 years, the rise and fall of the 
Orissa d>Tiasties have been connected not with tribal movements, 
but with religious reformations. Each new line of kings repre- 
sents a new era of worship and of spiritual belief. Its elevation 
to power takes place amid the birth-throes of a fresh popular 
creed : its decay is contemporaneous with the decline of the 
national religion ; and its fall is consummated amid the cxtinc- 
tioQ of the old rites and the coming In of new. The reader 
may perhaps think that I have given too frequent prominence 
to the religious side of Orissa history. But I have done so. 
from a firm belief that it forms the key to the right under- 
standing of the people. Throughout all Northern India, not lew 
than on the remote Orissa shore, dynastic revolutions and reli- 
gious reformations have for centuries gone hand in hand. 
Buddhism and Hinduism, the Muhammadans and the Sikhs, 
represent a conflict of creeds not less than a struggle of races... 
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JAGANNATH 


For two thousand jears Orissa has been the Holy Land of 
the Hindus. The ancient tests love to dwell on its sanctity. It 
is ‘the land that laketh aw-ay $in.‘‘ It is 'the realm establish^ 
by the god.* and Its Sansknt name, UtLala-dcsa, literally tha 
Glorious Country, has crystalliicd the dcwtional regard of 
fort);' generations.* ‘Of all the regions of the earth.’ says an 
inspir^ sage In explaining the %-anous places of pilgrimage to 
his pupils. ‘India is the noblest; and of all the countries of 
India. Utkala boasts the highest renown. From end to end it 
is one vast region of pilgrimage.* Its happy inhabitants li« 
secure of a reception into the world of spirits ; and even those 
who virit It. and bathe in its sacred rivers, obtain remission of 
their sins. Uiough they may weigh hie mountains. Who shall 
adequately describe its sacred streams, its temples, its holy 
places, its fragrant flowers and exquisite fruits? Wbo shall 
estimate the soul's gain from a sojourn in such a land? But 
uhat need for enlarging on the praises of a realm in which the 
gods ibemselves lose to dwell?** 

Orissa is dirided into four great regions of pilgrimage. 
From the moment the pilgrim passes the Baitarani River, on 
the high road forty miles north-cast of CuttaeV. be treads on 
holy ground. Behind him lies the secular world, with its cares 
for the things of this life; before him is the promised land, 
which he has been laurht to regard as a place of preparation for 
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heaven. On the southern side of the river rises shrine after 
shrine to Siva, the All-Destroyer. On its very bank he beholds 
the house of Yama, the king of the dead ; and as he crosses 
over, the priest whispers into Ws ear the last text which is 
breathed over the dying Hindu at the moment the_ spirit t^kes 
its flight: ‘In the dread gloom of Yama’s halls is the tepid 
BAiTARANi RIVER.'® On leaving the stream he enters Jajpur, 
literally the City of Sacrifice, the headquarters of the region 
of pilgrimage,* sacred to Parvati, the wife of the All-Destroyer. 
To the south-east is the region of pilgrimage sacred to the sun, 
now scarcely visited, with its matchless ruins looking down in 
desolate beauty across the Bay of Bengal. To the south-west 
is the region of pilgrimage dedicated to Siva,* with its city of 
temples, which once clustered, according to Indian tradition, to 
the number of seven thousand, around the sacred lake. Beyond 
nearly due south, is the region of pilgrimage beloved of 
Vishnu, known to every hamlet throughout India, and to every 
civilised nation on earth, as the abode of Jagannath. the lord 

OF THE WORLD.* 

There is not a fiscal division tn Orissa without its com- 
munity of cenobites. scarcely a village without- fertile abbey 
lands, and not a single ancient family which has not devoted 
its best acres to the gods. Hundreds of monasteries dot the 
province, and enjoy an aggregate rent-roll of £50,000 a year.** 
Every town is filled with temples, and every hamlet has its 
shrine. This lavish devotioq extends into the hill-country. In 
going up the Mahanadi, I noticed that each rocky islet, or 
wooded crag that rose from its banks, was crowned, not. as 
upon the Rhine, by the castle of a noble, but by a temple to 
some god. Even foreigners feel (hat they are (reading on 
hallowed ground ; and the villagers still tell how the image- 
breaking Muhammadans retired abashed before the sanctity of 
Orissa. ‘This country is no fit subject for conquest, or for 
schemes of human ambition.’ exclaimed the victorious general 


«'Yamalaya mahsghore tapta Vaitarani nadi.' Buddhists also say 
Yacnassa Vetaranim’ (SamyuUa Nik. Vol. I, P. 21) thus supporting 
Brahmanical tradition. 

t. famous as Viraja Kshetra. la the Mahabharata. 

Book HI, Ch. 85, it is stated: — 

Tato Vaitaramm gatva sarvapapapramoehaoim VIraia — lirtha- 
masadya virajaU yatha sasi." Viraja U a form of Durga. 
a which is famous as Arkak^etra. 

, ®““vane8vara, the celebrated SMva Kshetra. 
l^rushotuma Puri, the most femous Vaishnava Kshetra in India. 

^““'bonally divided into five great religious zones, out of 
menuoned only four. The fifth one is Mahavinayak, 
ia i,.,? Ganesa and IS famous u Vinayaka Kshetra. Thus Orissa 
and NMiyMA, ASB'Mka. 

ana ““^s^ra— the five principal deities of Hinduism. 

250, mS, UfflfpSris.' “ ““ 


» enqtdte into the Mathas of Orissa, dated 
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of Akbar in 1580; ‘it belongs to the gods, and from end to end 
is one region of pilgrimage.’“^ 

This national reverence for holy places has been for ages 
concentrated on the city of Puri, sacred to Vishnu under his 
title of Jagannaih, the Lord of the World. As the outlying 
position of Orissa long saved it from conquest, and from that 
dilapidation of ancient Hindu shrines and rites which marks the 
Muhammadan line of march through India, so Puri, built upon 
iu extreme south-eastern shore, and protected on the one side 
by the surf, and on the other by swamps and inundations, is 
the comer of Orissa which has been most left to itself. On 
these inhospitable sands, Hindu religion and Hindu superstition 
have stood at bay for eighteen centuries against the world. Here 
is the national temple whither the people flock to worship from 
every province of India. Here is the Swarga-dwara. the cute 
or iiEAVtM. whither thousands of pilgrims come to die, lulled 
to their last sleep by the roar of the eternal ocean. Twenty 
generations of devout Hindus ha« gone through life, haunted 
with a perpetual j-eaming to visit this shrine. On its fever- 
stricken sand-hills a nation’s adoring love has been lavished. 
They arc Puri, 'the City’ of iu religious aspirations on earth : 
they are Purushottama. the dwelling of Vishnu, ’the Best of 
Men' ; they arc the sjinbolical Blue Mountain ; they are the 
mystic navel of the earth, ‘Even Siva is unable to comprehend 
iu glory ; how feeble, then, the efforts of mortal men!’** 

Thu great j-eaming after Jagannaih is to some extent the 
outcome of centuries of companionship in suffering bct\veen the 
people and their god. In every disaster of Orissa. Jagannaih 
has borne his share. In every flight of the people before an In- 
vading power, he has been their comrade. The priests, indeed, 
pul the clainu of their pod upon higher ground. Tn the first 
CKjundlcss space,’ they say. 'dwcU Ike Great God. whom men alt 
Narajan. or Parameswar. or Jagannath.’ But without venturing 
bevond this world’s history, the fint indistinct dawm of Orissa 
tradition discloses Puri as tbe refuge of an exiled creed. In the 
uncertain dawn of Indian tradition, the highly spiritual doctrines 
of Buddha obtain^ shelter here; and Ike golden tooth of 
the founder remained for cenluries at Puri, then the Jerusalem 
of the BudJhiili, as it has for centuries been of the Hindus.” 


•’Quoicd foTO Surlirs. At. Rrt. *». 157. 291, 

<juMei tkew Lnet frerv Amo* Sunon'i Oritta. P. 124, 
• Such *re olen Irom »«nc Onja fcooLlet* wntien lor the devoted r*l- 


•»ro/ Cw JJOfT cl tbe Tooth trtic cf the naA&a v5di baths Vunvj 
cited hr n C. lA» 17>« Tfwth fe!«c envhnned »i Dinupor*. the 
s-vitt'l unnl cl hr Sjlvun *iih Pitur* In 

oicwn ittTKt UiU. !»>. Mir. ro- it 

• »»? 10 Ccrloo »<racti!r« it* U»i «piirt<T cl the J.'d. Cestiay 
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Jagannath makes his first historical appearance in the year 
318 A.D., when the priests fied with the sacred and left 

an empty city to Red-arm and his buccaneers. For 150 years 
it remained buried in the western jungles, till a pious prince 
drove out the foreigners, and brought back the sacred l^g- 
Three times has it been buried in the Chilka Lake ; and whether 
the invaders were pirates from the sea. or the devouring 
cavalry of Afghanistan, the first thing that the people saved was 
their god. 

Nor was lord Jagannatb. although hurried away helpless 
in a coveted cart, unable to defend himself by spiritual arms. 
In 1558 the Moslem general tracked him to his hiding-place, and 
digging him up, carried him off on an elephant to the Ganges. 
There he determined to make an end of the god of Orissa, 
and threw him on a blaring pile of wood. In the same moment 
the vaunting Moslem’s limbs dropped off, and he fell dead. A 
looker-on snatched the Image unharmed from the fire, and cast 
it into the river. Holy Mother Ganges knew the god. and 
floated him safely down her stream, till a priest, who had 
followed Jagannaih into exile, rescued him from the river, and 
extracting the immortal part from his, bosom, brought it safely 
back to Orissa.^* 

But the true source of Jagannaih’s undying hold upon the 
Hindu race consists in the fact that be is the god of the people- 
As long as his towers rise upon the Puri sands, so long 
there be in India a perpetual and visible protest of the equality 
of man before God. His apostles penetrate to every hamlet of 
Hindusthan preaching the sacrament of the holy food.** Ibe 
poor outcast learns that there is a city on the far eastern shore 
in which high and low eat together, and in the presence of the 
LORD OF 'the world pricst and peasant are equal. The rice 
that has once been placed before the god can never cease to be 
pure, or lose its reflected sanclity. In the courts of Jagannath. 
and outside lion gate, 100,000 pilgrims every year are joined 
in the sacrament of eating the holy food. The lowest may 
demand it from or give it to the bluest. Its sanctity over- 
leaps all barriers, not only caste, but of race and hostUe faith ; 
and I have seen a Puri priest put to the test of receiving the 
food from a Christian’s hand. 

Woe to him who denies the divine efficacy of the Maha- 
prasad, the great offering! A hundred tales among the 
people warn priestly arrogance of the wrath of a despised god- 


*Himter_ takes this account from Madala Panii, the Jagannath 
temple chronicle. This work has been edited by Sri Artaballabha- 
Mahanty on behalf of the Prachi SamitL 
16 

Mahanra«a/i ..jce ofiered to Jagannath : it is also known as 
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There came a proud man from Northern India, who swore that 
he would look upon the lord of the world, but that he would 
cat no leavings of mortal or immortal facing. But as he crossed 
the bridge outside the sacred city, his arms and legs fell off, 
and there he lay on the road-side for two months, till a dog 
came out of the town eating a fragment of the holy food, and 
dropped some as he passed. The proud man crawled forward 
on his stomach, and grubbing with bis mouth in the mire, ate 
the leavings, all slavered from the jaws of the unclean animal. 
Thereupon the mercy of the good lord Jagannath visited him ; 
new limbs were given to him. and he entered the holy city as 
a humble disciple.'^ ‘God’s pity.’ says the chief apostle of 
Jagannath, ‘knows neither family nor tribe.'* ‘Not the learned 
in the four holy scriptures, but the lowly man who believes, is 
dear to me ; to him be given, and from him be received ; let 
him be reverenced even as I am reverenced.’'* 

Besides this perpetual appeal to the popular instinct, the 
worship of Jagannath aims at a taiholicism which embraces 
•every form of Indian belief, and every Indian conception of the 
Deity. Nothing is too high, and nothing is loo low, to find 
admission into his temple. The fetishism and bloody rites of 
the aboriginal races, the mild flower-worship of the Vedas, and 
every compromise between the two.** along with the lofty spirit* 
ualities of the great Indian Reformers, have here found refuge. 
The rigid monotheism of Ramanuja in the twelfth century,*' the 
monastic swtem of Ramananda in the fifteenth,** the mysUe 
quietism of Chaitanya at the beginning of the sixteenth,** and the 

'^Hunter saj-j that he got Oiis story from an Oriya servant 

I* ‘IswarerLnpa Jati Kula Nahi Maae' — Chaitanya Chantamrita. 

** Name bhaktascbaUirvedi madbbaktah swapachah priyah. 

Tasmai deyam tata grabyam sa eba pujyo yatha hyabam (Niladri 
Mabodaya). 

Jagannath worship includes Tantric rites, according to «blcb fisb. 
meat and wine are symbolicaliy offered to the dciues. On the 8th day 
of the bright fortnight of Dasibra a goat ii sacrificed before Vimala, 
within the precinct of Jagannath temple. We do not find anything Lke 
“rmid flower warship” in the Vedas. Ilonier here means that Jagannath 
worship embodies every compromise betweeri the religious customs of the 
aboripnal peoples and the Vedic rites of the driliied Aryans. 

** Ramanuja flourished in (he llfh century A.D. His phiJosophte 
theory is called ’Visisbtadvaiia’ or Nofl<luali$m of the aeterminate 
Brahman. 

Ramananda was a follower of Ramanuia and was the fifth in 
succession from the master. “He tried to re-establish God's kingdom 
(Rama-raiya) on earth by spreading its triple truths of monarchy, mono- 
gamy' and monotheism in the poliucal. aocul and reli/ious aspects of life 
and thus became the rt«^*er of Mahatma Gandhi.” (Radbakrishnan. 
Uhl. d r/uf. — t’tfirrrn and Wtitertt. p 320). 

** Chaitanya was bom in 1485 and died in 1533. He is said to have 
preached the pbiloviphy of •Aebintya-nhedabheda,' which is a form of 
idealistic Monism that reconciles all daaliiies in a superlogi^l unity 
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luxurious lovc*worsh'ip o! the Vallabhacharis towards its dost.** 
imng]c within the walls of Japnnath at this present day. He 
is Vishnu, under whatever form and by whatever title men call 
Bpon his name. 

But not content with thus representing Vishnu in all ms 
inainifestations, the priests have sufwadded the worship of the 
cllicr members of the Hindu trinity in their various sha^s ; and 
the disciple of every Indian sect can find his bclo\ed rites, and 
some form of his chosen deity, within the sacred precincts. 
Scholars tell u? that in prehistoric times the Hindu race fe}l 
into polytheism by recognising God too vividly in His mani- 
festations, and worshipping the work rather than the worker. 
Jagannath represents the final result of the converse process. 
!l exhibits the' goal to which a highly intellectual race painfully 
arrives after ages of polytheism, during which the masses were 
soak in darkness, while the higher spirits of each generation 
have been groping after the one ctcrnai. otrTY, Noble con- 
ceptions of the Oeator. and profound views concerning His 
dealings with man. are welded together with degrading super- 
stitions. and declare how vain are the cdorts of the human in- 
tellect to search out God. 

Here. then, is a great phenomenon In the inner history of 
ft nation, over which those who would study the wotkin^ of 
the religious instinct in man’s heart will do well to pause. In 
order to understand what Jagannath now is to the Hindus, it 
is necessary to leam wbat he has for ages been. I purpose, 
therefore, to examine stage by stage that complex growth of 
enchaining superstitions and of yearnings after truth, which, 
nourished by the pilgrim bones of centuries, and watered by the 
lean of millions of disciples, now spreads itself out in full- 
grown luxuriance upon the Puri sands. 

The very origin of Jagannath proclaims him not less the 
god of the Brahmans than of low-caste aboriginal races. The 
nrious accounts differ less in their substance than in their 
details. The following story of the divine log is one of the 
most popular legends of Orissa, and was taken down for roe 
upon the spot.** 


** Vallabhacharya flourished in the ISlh century and advocated a 
•ntein which he himself called *Suddbadvai(a’ or pure non-dualism devoid 
tftoe concept of maya. Hi* teaebine* of pushu-bhakti glorify the 
■’*-'’'6 love of Radha and Krishna. 


‘* It 1! 


-. .1 entitled 'the Dam Brahma* and has a wide circulation in 
literature. Like most of the reheous legends of the people, it is an 
a^P^on from the Puranas. Vide Skanda Purana Chaps. 16-27. We 
«so come across this story in Brahma Purana, Narada Purana, Padmi 
fma Ra. Kapila Samhiia and in Hiladri-Mahodaya. See in this connec- 
fton .tt, -^317; Wartfa Hulory, Llieraiure and Retixian of ihe 
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For a long time in the golden age. men had been seeking 
for the god Vishnu throughout the earth. So the good king 
Indradyumna sent out Brahmans from his realm of Malwa to 
the cast and to the west, and to the north and to the south. 
And those who went to the west, and to the north, and 
to the south, returned ; but he who went to the east returned 
not. For he who had gone to the east had journeyed through 
the great jungle till he came to the country of the Savars, the 
old people of Orissa, and there he dwelt in the house of Basu, 
a fowler of the wilderness; and Basu. seeing the man to be 
a Brahman, had forced him by threats to marry his daughter, 
and thus to bring honour to his tribe. This the Brahman did. 
and abode in the villages of the ancient people. 

Now Basu was a servant of Jagannath, the lord of the 
world, and daily he went into the jungle to offer fruits and 
flowers in secret to his god. But one morning, moved by the 
prayers of his daughter, he took the Brahman with him. binding 
his eyes by the ways so that he might behold the lord Jagan- 
nath in his holy place, and yet that he should not know the 
way thither. Then the Brahman, having received from bis wife 
a bag of mustard-seed, dropped it as be went blindfold through 
the forest till he reached the shnoe, and the old man unbound 
his eyes. There he beheld lord Jagannath in the form of a blue 
Stone image,** at the foot of the undying fig-tree. Presently 
the old man left him, and went to gather the daily offering of 
flowers. Then the Brahman prayed to the lord of the world. 
And as he poured out his heart, a crow that sat rocking herself 
upon a branch above fell down before the god, and suddenly 
taking a glorious form, soared into the heaven of Vishnu. The 
Brahman, seeing how easy the path to eternal bliss appeared 
to be from this holy spot, climbed into the tree, and would 
have thrown himself down ; but a voice from heaven cried, 
‘Hold, Brahman I First carry to thy king the good news that 
thou hast found the LORD of the world.’ 

At the same moment the fowler came back with his newly 
gathered fruits and flowers, and spread them out before the 
image. But, alas, the god came not, according to his wont, to 
partake of the offering. Only a voice was heard saying ‘Oh. 
faithful servant, I am wearied of thy jungle flowers and fruits, 
and crave for cooked rice and sweetmeats. No longer shall thou 
see me in the form of thy blue cod.** Hereafter I shall be 
known as Jagannath. the lord of the world.’ Then the fowler 
sorrowfully led the Brahman back to his house, but the blue 
GOD appeared no more to that poor man of the ancient people. 


**The common chlorite of the Orissa lulls of which most of the old 
imiges now found in Orissa are made. 

Jt^Nil-Mailhab. 
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For a lone time the fowler kept the Brahman captive io 
the wilderness ; but at last, moved by the tears of his 
he allowed him to depart to tell that the lord of tub wor^ 
had been found. When the king heard the good news ae 
rejoiced, and set out with his army of 1.300,000 footmen, and 
a vast company of wood-cutlers to hew a road through i 
great jungle. So they journeyed 800 miles, till they reached the 
Blue Mountain. Then the king's heart swelled within him, and 
he cried. ‘Who is like unto me, whom the lord OF the world 
has chosen to build his temple, and to teach men in this age 
of darkness to call on his name?* But the lord Jagannatn was 
wroth at the king’s pride, and a voice was heard from heaven 
saying. ‘O king! thou shalt indeed build my temple, but me 
thou shalt not behold. When it is finished, then thou _ snalt 
seek anew for thy god.’ At that same moment .the blue image 
vanished from oB the earth. 

So the king built the temple, but saw not the god ; and 
when the temple was finished, he found no man on earth holy 
enough to consecrate it. Therefore Wng Indradyumna went to 
heaven to beg Brahma to come down and consecrate the temple 
But Brahma had just begun his devotions, and could 'not be 
disturbed. Now the devotions of Brahma last for nine ages of 
mortal men : and while Indradyumna waited in heaven, many 
other kings had reigned on earth. The city that he had built 
around the temple had crumbled into ruins, and the lofty fane 
’itself was buried under the drifting sand of the sea. One day. as 
the king of the place was riding along the beach, his horse 
stumbled against the pinnacle of the forgotten shrine. Then his 
servants, searching to find the cause, dug away the sand, and 
there was the temple of lord Jagannath, (air and fresh as at the 
time of its building. 

So when Brahma’s devotions were over, and he came down 
with Indradyumna to consecrate the shrine, the king of the 
place claimed it as the work of his own hands. Therefore 
Brahma commanded that witnesses should be heard, and tot 
he caUed upon the crow. But the crow was busy with her 
devotions, and cried. ‘Who art thou that callest me?’ ‘It is I. 
Brahma, the master of the Vedas ; and dost thou, poor carrion- 
bird. dare to despise my summons?’ Then said the ancient 
crow, ‘Which Brahma art thou? 1 have seen a thousand 
Brahmas live and die. There was he with a thousand faces, 
whose existence was as a period of five days to me. Thou 
wast bom but yesterday from the body of Vishnu, and com- 
mandest thou me!’ Then Brahma entreated the crow, and she 
declared that it was Indradyumna that had built the temple. 

for all this. King lodradytunTia found not the god. So 
With austerities and penance he ceased not to call upon Jagan- 
naih. till the lord of the world appeared to him in a vision. 
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and showed him his image as a block of timber half thrown up 
from ocean upon the sand. TTjen the king, with his army and 
5.000 male elephants, tried to drag the block with crimson cords 
to the temple ; but he could not. until, chidden for his presump- 
tion by lord Jagannath in a vision, he summoned Basu the 
fowler to his aid. 

Thereafter the king gathered together all the carpenters in 
his country, and gave them lands and villages as the price for 
fashioning the block into an image of lord Jagannath. But 
when they put their chisels on the wood, the iron lost its edge : 
and when they struck them with their mallets, the mallets missed 
and crushed their hands i till at last the lord Vishnu came down 
in the form of an aged carpenter ; and by signs and wonders 
declared his power unto (he king. Him the king shut up alone 
in the temple with the block, apd swore that no man should 
enter for twenty-one days, scaling the doors with his own seal. 
But the queen longed to sec the face of the god. that he might 
redeem her life from barrenness. So she persuaded her hus- 
band ; and he. opening the door before the end of the promised 
time, found the three images of Jagannath. and his brother and 
sister, fashioned from the waist upwards. But Jagannath and his 
brother had only stumps for arms, while his sister had none at 
all, and even so they remain to this day.’* Then the king prayed 
to the god : and being asked to choose a blessing, begged that 
oSerings should never cease in all time to come before the 
images, and that the temple should ever remain open from day- 
break until midnight for the salvation of mankind. 

*So shall it be,' said the vision. 'But they are matters 
which concern me. Ask for thyself.’ ‘I ask, then,* said the 
king, 'that I may be the last of my race, that none who come 
after me may say, I built this temple ; I taught men to call on 
the name of Jagannath.’ Thus it fell out that the good king 
Indradyumna was the last of his line. 

In this legend at least two distinct stories arc mured up. 
Its latter part probably refers to the exile of Jagannath during 
the Yavana occupation of Orissa. A. D. 318 to 473. The pious 
founder of the Lion dynasty, who expelled the intruders, is still 
called the second Indradyumna ; and the rebuilder of the temple 
in A. D. I19S also enjoys this title.** The first part of the 

** This account has close resctnhUnce with the Buddhist 
narrated by Vuan Cfawang, the Chinese pjifnm, in connecuoa with the 
unfinished Buddha image in Use great terapic o( Buddha Gaya. Tor the 
story of the half finished Buddha image »de R. L. Mitra, Buddha Gaya 
CH. I, fV- ^lentcirtf Sar let o s rtfreet ocajeeitht. i. Wd/- 

** The so^alled Yavana occupatim of Orissa is now belies-ed to be 
the oeeupation by the Murundas^ itbo came fo India along with i.he 
Kushanas and ruled for some tunn during the early Christian centuries 
over Eastern Ind.a. To them arc attnbutM the large hoards of imitauon 
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I have questioned the villagers a hundred times about their reli- 
gious beliefs. But the answer has invariably been, ‘that the 
co mm on people have no idea of religion but to do right, and to 
worship the village god.’ 

In the reply of the crow to Brahma is preserved an acknow- 
ledgment that the present Aryan system of worship was preceded 
by religious cycles that have disappeared. The Aryan king 
might come with his army from the north, but he had to accept 
as his deity the primitive god of the country. Even after the 
temple had been built, everything was again at a stand-still, 
until the fowler of the wilderness, although now one of the 
lowest castes, reappears upon the scene. The poor aboriginal 
bird-killer, whose blue stone image disappeared before the 
Brahmans and their elaborate rites, has for hundreds of years 
been known by the name of Basu.** an epithet from which the 
god Vishnu derives one of his most august titles. 

The worship of Vishnu was not. however, the first form of 
the Aryan faith that penetrated these remote jungles of the 
seaboard. In another chapter I shall relate bow, for centuries 
before and after the birth of Christ, the rock caves of Orissa 
resounded with the chants of Buddhist monks, hymning the 
praises of one God. But about the fourth century of our era. 
Buddhism in Orissa begins to lose its sharply marked identity, 
and we become conscious that other forms of spiritual life are 
struggling to evolve themselves. What were the birth-throes of 
these new faiths, we know not; but three centuries later we 
find the process complete. The great Qty of Temples, 
Bhuvaneswar, dedicated to Siva, dates from the seventh century.** 
This worsWp incorporated the doctrines of the Aryan conquerors 
with the rites of the aboriginal races. The doctrines were 
spiritual, and it kept them in the inner sanctuary for its Aryan 

**The etymology of Vasu-deva is explained in the Vishnu Parana 
lib. 1 Cap. 2, as ‘the god who dwells in all things, and in whom all 
things dwell* (Sarvatrasan Samastam cha Vasatyatra); from the root. 
Vas, to dwell. The same explanation is also given by the Mahabkarata 
in the Narayaniya section of Sanli Parva, C3 j. 339 — Ch. 342. See H. H. 
Wilson’s note to Vishnu Purana. Vol. 1, P. 17, ed. 1864. Vasu. the name 
of the fowler, in the above legend, etymologically means ‘the dweller.' 
Hunter thinks that this name is riven to him by the Sanskrit writer of 
the legend, by a reflex process from the name of his god Vasu-deva, or 
because he is the typical aboriginal dweller in the land throughout the 
story. The word is also used as a name for Vishnu, and the writer of 
the legend may mean that the aboriginsl fowler was himself Vishnu in 
an earlier form. 

There are eight Vasus (with the first syllahle short) In Hindu Mytho- 
Jt-gy, K2. Sensa, Mttcos; Asuia, Ibe wow); Ao^ the XlhaKa,- 
Dhruva ; Pratyusha ; Prabhasa: and Vishnu. Vide Sabdakolpa-druma 
of Raja RadhakanU Dev, and ise Bengali Sabdariha Ratnamola. 

**The origin of the Saivite dty of Bhuvanesvara may be placed 
earlier than the 6th century A.D. The carli«t Siva temples of this place — 
the ^trughnesvara group — have been assigned to the 6th century. 
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priests. Its rites were gross and bloody, and it paraded them 
in its outer courts as a bait to the mixed populace. It fixed 
its seat in the west of Puri district, where the mountains and 
forest tracts of Central Indb slope down on the alluvial plain. 
There it struck its roots deep in the ignorance and the fears of 
a people who knew God only by the more terrible manifestations 
of His power ; as a God mighty indeed, but to be dreaded 
rather than loved. It deliberately utilized the religious instinct 
of the aboriginal races — an instinct always morbidly sensitive 
among forest tribes— to shut them out from God. and to 
enslave them to man. And so it built for itself its vast City 
of Temples around the sacred lake. — a city which for twelve 
centuries has lifted its thousand lowers and pinnacles in protest 
to the blue heaven against the priestly impiety which founded 
the worship of God on the ignorance of His people.** 

But side by side with Siva*worship. we are dimly conscious 
of another spiritual form struggling into life. The worship of 
Vishnu likewise took its doctnnes and all its inner mysteries 
from the ancient Aryan faith, and engrafted upon them rites 
which appealed to the imagjnaiions and the passions of a tro- 
pical race. Doth Sivaism and VIshnuvism were attempts to 
the gods down to men. The former plunged boldly into 
the abyss of superstition, and erected its empire without shame 
or s^ple upon the ignorance and terrors of the people. The 
worship of Vishnu shrank from such lengths, and tried to 
create a system wide enough and strong enough for a national 
religion, by mixing a somewhat less base alloy with the fine 
gold of Aryan spirituality. It was a religion in all things grace- 
ful. Its gods are bright, friendly beings, who walk and converse 
with men. Its legends breathe an almost Grecian beauty. But 
pastoral simplicities and an exquisite ritual had no chance 
against a system like Sivaism, that pandered to the grossest 
supe^titions of the masses. The spiritual element in Vishnu- 
always existed among the Aiyan settle- 
popular conquests have gene- 
in fl those of Sivaism; and this is the case 

have now ' 

eleventh century the Vishnnvite doctrines were 
Sttffrom “^“se- The VishiM Purma 

■? *■ ° - “<• probably represents. 

‘'lJ'”"'.™P''e5 ‘ateiehf forms ot belief that had 
CO existed with Sivaism and Buddhism for centuries. It derives 

weri‘p"“S miiniiderimod the .Ignmcnce ot Siv.- 

Vos. and Woody ■ ' «>d a. Saivuie rite. „e anything but 

Pore™.’*;d"i8M.‘'“’' "“’‘““'i™. P- exit, ot Pte&ce to ihe VlAnit 
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its system from the Vedas : not, however, in a direct channel, 
but filtered through the two g^t epic poems. It forms one of 
eighteen religious treatises which, under the name of Puranas, 
oMhe Ancient Sayings, arc devoted to the mythology and 
legendary history of the Hindus. These works especially extol 
the members of the Hindu Trinity, now claiming the pre- 
eminence for Vishnu, and now for Siva ; but in their nobler 
flights always rising to a recognition that both are but mani- 
festations of one eternal God. 

Interesting and valuable as these records are to European 
scholars, they were but dry busks for a nation’s soul to feed 
upon. Their interminable dialogues run to 1,600.000 lines."* 
But we search through the unwieldy mass in vain for any 
genuine sympathy with the people. The Vishnu Purana, complied 
barely 800 years ago, starts with an intolerance equal to that of 
the ancient code of Manu. It still declares the priests to have 
sprung from the mouth, and the low-castes from the feet, of 
Its stately theogony disdains to touch the legends of 
the people. Its cosmography confines itself to the Aryan world. 
It declares, indeed, that there is one God ; but this God is 
the God of the Brahmans, to whom be gives the earth as ^n 
inheritance, and in whose eyes the ancient races are as demons 
or wild beasts. In the Vishnu Purana, Buddha is still an arch- 
heretic who teaches the masses to despise the Veda, but whose 
disciples are eventually crushed by the bright Aryan gods. It 
is true that in the concluding book, when treating of the last 
Iron Age to which this world has now come, some nobler idea of 
God’s dealing with man gleams forth. In that time of universal 
dbsolution and darkness (he sage consoles us by the fact, that 
devotion to Vishnu will suffice for salvation to all persons and 
to all castes.*' 

Vishnuvism had to preach a far different doctrine before 
it co^Jd become, as it has for ages been, the popular religion 
of Orissa. These withered sticks of mythology could never 
blOMom forth into a national faith. Sivaism had also its 
ancient sayings, and it outrivalled Vishnu worship by a ritual 
singularly adapted to terrify and enchain the masses. But about 
the middle of the twelfth century a great change began to take 
place. Up to that time, Vishnuvism had been the religion of 
the upper ranks. Jagannatb. although unknown to the Vedas,®* 


H. Wilson, Vishnu Purana. p. xxiv. 

** Lib. i cap. vi. 

Vhhnu Purana, lib. vi. Chap. 2; H. H. Wilson, V. P. exxx, viii, 

**Tbe Samkhayana Brahmana seems to have refered to Jagannath 
in the following verse: — 

“Adau yaddaru plavate undhohpare apurusham 
Tada lahhasva durdimo teoa y^ paramsthalam.” 
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had ever been the companion of the ruling race in Orissa. We 
find him sharing the flights of the priests, and appearing in the 
dreams of kings. But from the twelfth century a curious move* 
ment began. Vishnuvism in its turn began to throw itself upon 
the people. Sivaism bad enlisted their ignorant terrors ; Vishnu- 
vism was soon to appeal to the eternal instinct of human liberty 
and equality. The first stirring of the waters commenced in 
Southern India. There, Ramanuja, about 1150 A. D., persecuted 
from city to city, proclaimed the tmity of God under the title 
of Vishnu, the Cause and the Creator of all. The preacher 
made converts from every cla^. but it was reserved for his 
successors formally to enunciate equality of caste before God 
as an article of the Vishnuvite faith. 

And meanwhile the great temple of Jagannath. which now 
stands at Puri, was built. It was a last magnificent assertion 
of autocratic devotion. In 1193 A. D. King Anang Bhim 
Deo. II. ascended the throne of Orissa. He ruled 
all the country from the HughJy River on the north to the 
Godavari on the south, and from the forest frontier of Sonpur 
on the west, eastward to the Bay of Bengal. This vast kingdom 
he measured with rods, assigning nearly two-thirds for the 
supMrt of his armies and priests, while more than onc*third 
paid rent direct into the royal treasury for the king's own 
plMSures. The whole extended over forty thousand square 
miles. But in the midst of hb grandeur be was struck down 
by a great calamity. He unhappily slew a Brahman, and the 
rest of his life became one grand expiation of the guilt. Tradi- 
tion relates ^at he built sixty stone temples to the gods ; bridged 
ten broad rivers ; dug forty great wells, and encased them with 
solid masonry ; constructed one hundred and fifty-two flights of 
f ^ j river-banks as bathing places and points of transit ; 
tounded four hundred and fifty colonies of Brahmans upon lands 
granted out of the royal demesne; and excavated one million 
of tanks to protect the crops of the husbandmen. 

Tn.. ^*^4 iord Jagannath in a dream, and com- 

manded him to journey to the sands of Puri, and there to call 
?ourni-vpH year of his reign 

offered up his prayerl Thereafter he 
priuces and vassals, and all the chief 
k ‘Hear. O chiefs and princes! It 

a wiTe count^°“ Lion Line ruled 

saS of fifteen hundred thoU- 

the princes of **** Jagannath. 

subdued many chiefs, and peoples, 
and a haff m[ii^ l^mgdom. so that my revenues are now three 
and a half millions of measures of gold. Out of this I have 

*®See SmliDj, As. Res. xv. 270. 
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assigned fixed sums for the payment of my generals, for the 
captains of my horses and of my elephants, for the priests, and 
for the temples of the gods. Princes and chiefs! touch not 
these grants, lest ye suffer the penalty which the holy scriptures 
denounce against those who take back that which has been 
given. Above all. in the countries under your charge, be merci* 
ful to the people. Be just to the husbandmen, and exact no 
more than the established rates. And now I have gathered 
together a great treasure. Four millions of measures of gold 
have I taken from the nations I conquered, and jewels to the 
value of eight hundred thousand measures of gold besides. 
What can 1 do better with this great treasure than build a temple 
to the lord Jagannath? Speak freely your minds with regard 
to the work.* 

And so that great temple of Jagannath was built as it now 
stands, all the chiefs and princes applauding the king’s speech. 
Gold and jewels to the value of a million and a half measures 
of gold v,-ere set apart for the work, being estimated at half a 
million sterling in the money of our time. Fourteen years the 
artificers laboured, and the temple was finished in A. D. 

At the end of the thirteenth century according to some 
authorities, or at the end of the fourteentli according to others, 
the great reformation which made Vishnu*worship a national 
religion of India took place. The early movement in Southern 
India had left behind it a line of disciples. Ramanand was 
the first in the inspired descent to illustrate the doctrines in 
Nonhem India. Whether he was the immediate disciple of the 
southern teacher, or the fourth or fifth in the descent, matters 
little to us, Wc only know for certain, that when the first reli* 
gious awakenings were taking place in mexiem Europe, there 
appeared in Hindustan a prophet of note, who wandered from 
place to place, preaching One God to be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth, and choosing twelve disciples, not from among 
the priests or nobles, but from the despised castes.** One of them 


**Tbe Kcodu Patna cerper rbtes «f NaraslRihadev II (lASB, 1898, 
lUte that Cboilapantaile^'a (1078-1147 A.D.) conslnicled the temple 
o( Japntuth. Anansabhitiudeva 11. the son ot Cbodaeanca probably 
coroplelrU the consinwiion ct the lemH*- Madala Pajijj. however, credits 
Ananjabhitia as the builder. According to tradition the conslrucUon of 
Ae temrie of Jinpoaih was completed in Saka year Randhra-Subhramsu- 
Kupa-Nalshat.'a Na)aka (Randhra=>. Subhnimasus=l, Ropasl, mnd 
Reverong the digit* tet 1118 SaVa ycartsliys- 

See Ilrii Kiihore Chosh. //iir. Furl. p. 10; and SiirUag, Af. Res. 
IV. p JIS. 

Ike kint's speech is abridged from ,<r. Res. iv. ;70-7l. 

*«Tlte lol.owing metre are Known to be the chief disciples of 
Raruna.ida. i. Rasi-dji (shf*e makerl. 2 . Kabir (Mubammadan weaver), 
J miMa (fathk 4, Sena (batbee). S, Pips (Rajput). 6. IJhavananda. 
• SulhjMfKj, 8. AianaaJa. 9. SBr-Surananda. 10. Pararaananda. 
t« Mahaiacdi. 12. Sfi-Amnda. 
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v;a8 a Uather-dcesser, another of them a barber, and the most 
distinguished of them all was a weaver. The list sho^ tnw 
every caste, without distinction, found free entrance into the new 
faith. The life of a disciple was no life of ease. He was caileil 
upon to forsake the world in its literal sense, and to go 
preaching or teaching and living on alms. His old age louno 
an asylum in some monastery of his sect. These foundations 
will be subsequently described. In the meanwhile, it will 
suffice to explain that they arc religious houses, generally 
endowed by some wealthy votary, in which dwell from four to 
forty monks, presided over by a superior of the order. 

Ramanand’s work upon earth was the proclamation of the 
equality of man before God. The original founder in Southern 
India had sufficiently declared the unity of the Deity. Indeed, 
this doctrine had always been grasped by the better spirits in 
every generation of the Sansktii-speaking race. But the southern 
teacher, while making converts from all ranks, had addressed 
himself chiefly to the pure Aryan castes. He wrote in the 
language of the Brahmans, and took their ancient scriptures as 
the subject of his writings. • The northern reformer had the 
•courage to trust his cause to the people. The literature of his 
sect consists ol practical ueaiises on the religion of daily life, 
and they are written in the dialects familiar to the masses. 

The waves of this reformation seem to have reached the 
remote sands of Puri about the end of the fourteenth century- 
Kabir, one of the twelve disciples of Ramanand, carried his 
master's doctrine througout Bengal. A monastery called after 
his name exists in Puri at the present day. As ms master had 
laboured to gather together all castes of the Hindus in one 
common faith, so Kabir. seeing that the Hindus were in his time 
no longer the whole inhabitants of India, tried to build up a reli- 
gion that would embrace Hindu and Muhammadan alike. The 
voluminous writings of his sect contain the amplest 
acknowledgement that the God of the Hindu is also the God 
of the Musalman. His universal name is TttE inner, whether 
be may be invoked as the All of the Muhammadans, or as the 
Rama of the Hindus. ‘To All and Rama we owe our life, and 
should show like tenderness to all who live. What avails it to 
wash your mouth, to count your beads, to bathe in holy streams. 
» bow in temples, when, whilst you mutter your prayers or 
pumey on pilgrimage, deceitfulness is in your heart? The 
^du fasts every eleventh day ; the Musalman on the Ramazan, 
who formed the remaining months and days, that you should 
venCTate but one? If the Creator dwell in tabernacles, whose 
dwelling IS the universe? The city of the Hindu God is to 
the east, the city of the Musahnan God is to the west; but 
explore your own heart, for there is the God both of the Musal- 
mans and of the Hindus. Behold but One in all things. He to 
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whom the world belongs. He is the father of the worshippers 
alike of Ali and of Rama. He is my guide. He is my priest.'" 

The moral code of Kabir is as beautiful as his doctrine. It 
consists in humanity, in truthfulness, in retirement, and in 
obedience to the spiritual guide. In humanity ; for 'life is the 
gift of God.’ and ‘the shedding of blood, whether of man or 
animal, a crime.’ In truthfulness ; for ‘all the ills of the world, 
and ignorance of God, arc attributable to original fabebood.’" 
In retirement ; because the passions and perturbations of this 
earth ruITle the tranquillity of man’s soul, and interfere with his 
contemplation of God. In obedience to the spiritual guide : but 
the disciple is enjoined first of all to examine well the life and 
doctrine of him who professes to take charge of souls. ‘When 
the master is blind, what is to become of the scholar ? When 
the blind leads the blind, both will fall into the well.’** 

Kabir’s teaching marks another great stride in the reforma- 
tion of Vbhnu-worship. His master had asserted tltp equality 
of castes, because he confused the deity and the worshipper. 
He had regarded the devotee as but a manifestation of the 
divinity, and no lowness of birth could degrade the Godhead. 
As Vbhnu bad taken the form of several of the inferior animals, 
such as the ^ar and the fish incarnations, so he might be bora 
in a man of any caste. 

Dut Kabir based his catholicity on no ancient fable. 'In 
the heart, where truth abides, there dwell I.’ His respect for 
humanity was arrived at, therefore not by bringing down God 
to his worshipper, but by elevating the heart of the worshipper to 
God. Loving legends surround his life and wanderings. The 
Musalmans claim him as one of their own people. The 
low<astc Hindus assert he was a weaver; the upper classes 
believe him to have been a miraculously bom child of the 
flrahman caste. The virgin widow of a Brahman, we arc told, 
went with her father to visit the holy Ramananda. The sage, 
without remarking her widow’s garments, greeted her with the 
salutation suited to married women, and wished that a so*; 
might be bom to her. The words of the holy man, once uttered, 
could not be recalled. The young widow in due time bore a 
son. which in an agony of shame she exposed by the wayside, 
where it was found by a weaver and his wife. 

Of Kabir’s death it is recorded that both Hindus and Musal- 
mans cbitned the body; the termer <Jssiring lo bum it. and the 
latter to bury it, according to iheir rcspecti>-e rites. While they 
WTanelcd over the ccijae. Kabir raddcnly stood in the midst, 
and wmmanding them to look under the shroud, vanished. This 

** SaMs Itt, iVrfdsfJ from Ih IL Uttion'i vet I. p. 81 . 

* • iJm. voi. I. r- *** 

«* Ore of lie iCCO SsUils. esr rhby opsp. of KaHr. 
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they did. But under the winding-sheet they found only a heap 
of beautiful flowers, one half of which they gave to be burned tn 
the holy city of the northern Hindus, while the other half was 
buried in great pomp by the Moslems, and a tomb ererted on 
the spot.** His name lives in the memory of the people, and 
pilgrims from Upper India beg a spoonful of rice-water from the 
Kabir monastery at Puri to this day. 

The labours of Kabir may be placed between 1380 and 14-0 
A.D. In 1485 Chaitanya was born. As Kabir was the VUhnu- 
vite reformer of Hindusthan, so Chaitanya was the prophet of 
Orissa, and for twelve years laboured to extend the worship of 
Jagannath. Sighs and wonders attended him through life, and 
during four centuries he has been worshipprf as an incarnation 
of Vishnu. For tWrteen months the holy child lay in the womb. 
An eclipse ended as he catered the world. On the lonely shores 
of Puri he was visited by beatific sights and revelations. On 
one occasion he beheld the host of heaven sporting upon the blue 
waves, and plunged into the ocean in a religious ecstasy, but was 
miraculously returned to earth in a fisherman’s net. After forty- 
two years of preaching, he disappeared in A,D. 1527.*’ 

Extricating ourselves from the halo of legends which sur- 
round and obscure the apostle, we know little of his private life, 
except that he was the son of a Sylhet Brahman, settled at 
Kadiya, near Calcutta : that in his youth he married the daughter 
of a celebrated saint : that at twenty-four he forsook the world, 
and renouncing the state of a householder, repaired to Orissa, and 
devoted the rest of his life to Ibe propagation of his faith. But 
with regard to his doctrines we have the most ample evidence. 
No caste and no race was beyond the pale of salvation. The 
Mahammadans shared his labours, and profited by his preaching 
as well as the Hindus. Hr held that all men are alike capable 
of faith, and that all castes by faith become equally pure. 
Implicit belief and incessant devotion were bis watchwords. Con- 
tmeplation rather than ritual was his pathway to salvation. 
Obedience to the religious ^ide is the great characteristic of bis 
sect ; but he warned his disciples to respect their teachers as 
second fathers, and not as gods. Hie great end of his system, as 
of all Indian forms of worship, is the liberation of the soul. He 
held that such liberation does not merely mean the annihilation 
of separate existence. It consists in nothing more than an entire 
freedom from the stains and the frailties of the body. The 
liberated soul dwells for ever, either in a blessed region of per- 
lect D^uty and sinlessncss, or it soars into the heaven of Vishnu 
ftimself, high above the myths and mirages of this world, where 

** Bull Khan built the tjwih. <0. v. 'a 
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God appears no more in His mortal incarnations, or in any 
other forms, but is known in His supreme essence. 

It is impossible to listen to an account of the Cbaitanya 
system without being reminded of that transcendental Quietism 
in which the more beautiful siririts of France, deeply penetrated 
by the Reformation, but still cltaging to the exquisite ancient faith, 
sought comfort. As Madame Guyon likened the soul’s journey 
to a river, and analyzed its progress with almost morbid precision, 
so Chaitanya formulated the states through which the human 
spirit must pass towards a perfect communion with God. The 
fust religious stage is indeffcrence to the world,** such as was 
felt by (he holy sages of yore ; the second is active service to 
God ;** the third is a personal friendship for the Deity ;** the 
fourth is a tender affection for Him, as the attachment between 
parent and child the fifth is a passionate love, such as the 
forest nymphs felt for their divine lover.** 

The truth is that all the more devotional races of mankind 
have evolved some form or other of Quietism. The Persian Sufis 
have their four degrees of spiritual perfection.®* In the &st, the 
disciple struggles to withdraw his mind from this world by 
religious observances ; in the second, he ascends from outward 
forms and ceremonies to the inner worship of the heart ; the 
third is one of perfect sanctity ; the fourth an aosolute union in 
thought and spirit with Gw. The Muhammadan Sufis and 
Hindu Vishnuvites, more distinctly than Madame Cuyon, make 
the soul’s journey to end in transcendental beatitude and sinless* 
ness even upon earth. Faith.** not works, is the road to salva- 
tion : and a passionate longing after God, at times rising to 
heights of unearthly ecstasy, at others swooning away into 
dreamy religious voluptuousness, is the frame of mind after which 
all should seek. Hand in hand with faith goes love. In the 
earlier stages of spiritual life, such love as a servant may have 
for his master, or a friend for a friend, will suffice ; but it should 
gradually ascend into that higher affection which a father has 
for his children, ending at last in the perfect love of husband 
and wife. 

The followers of Chaitanya belong to every caste, but they 
acknowledge the rule of the descendants of the six original dis- 
ciples.** The sect is open alike to the married and the unmarried. 


‘'Santi. «*l>3$ya. 

Sakhya. Vatsslya. 

*’Madhurya. H. H. tSIlson, iVorki, I. 164. from which volume Ihs 
tmtaiils for &e toregoiag aceoaot of the lorhan relormen are chiefly 
<]eri>ed. 

Introduction to 12» CheltOKya-Chandrodaja. edrJed by Raicndra 
UU Mitra. 1854. 

Bhakti. 

‘‘The Cosaini. 
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It has its celibates and wandering mendicants, but ju religious 
teachers are generally married men. They live with their 
families and dependants in little clusters of houses wound a 
temple to Vishnu,** and in this way the adoration of Chaitanya 
has become a sort of family worship throughout Orissa. In Pun 
there is a temple specially dedicated to his name, and many liltl; 
shrines are scattered over the country. But he is generally adored 
in connection with Vishnu ; and of such joint temples there we 
at present 3(W in the town of Puri, and 500 tn the district. The 
worship of Chaitanya extends throughout all Orissa ; and I have 
a long list of landed families who worship him with a daily nlual 
in household chapels dedicated to his name. 

At this moment Chaitanya is the apostle of the common 
people in Orissa. The Brahmans, unless they happen to enjoy 
grants of land in his name, ignore his work. In almost every 
Brahman village the communal shrine is dedicated to Siva ; but 
in the villages of the ordinary husbandmen it is Vishnu who is 
worshipped, and Chaitanya who is remembered as the great 
teacher of the popular faith. 

The death of this reformer marts the beginning of the 
spiritual decline of Vishnu-ivors^. Chaitanja had scaled 
heiebts denied to ordinary men. The only point in which any 
real improvement has since taken place, is with regard to the 
position of women in the teliyous commonwealth. After the 
death of Chaitanya a sect arose among his followers, who asserted 
the spiritual independence of women.** In their monastic 
enclosures male and female cenobites live in celibacy; the 
women shaving their heads, with the exception of a single slender 
lock.** The two sexes chant the praises of Vishnu and Chaitanya 
together, in hymn and solemn dance. But the really important 
docrine of the sect is their recognition of the value of women as 
instructors of the outside female community. For long they 
were the only teachers admitted into the zananas of good families 
in Bengal. Sixty years ago they had already ciTected a change 
for the better in the stale of female education, and the value of 
such instruction was assigned as the cause of the sect having so 
rapidly spread in Calcutta. Since that time Vishnuvite female 
ascetics** of various sorts have entered the same field. In some- 
instances the bad have crept in along with the good, and an 
effort recently made to utilize them as an engine of public in- 
struction failed. 

6 ® female normal school was founded, in 

tne hopes of turning out a supply of highly trained teachers. 


lit •Krishna. Hunter eenerally uses the wore 

irurod^feVin^*"!*’ *? *11 llw incarnation* of the god, 

introdu^on ^ unfanufiar Indian Dames in the text. 

Spashtha Dayaka*. 

H. H. Wilson's Essays, voL L p. 170. ® 




’• Vairarinis. 
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who would gain admission into the zananas. Female ascetics of 
the Vishnuvite orders were invited to enter the institution ; but. 
after a patient trial, it was ascertained that their moral character 
had ceased to command the respect which it formerly received. 
At the end of 1868 ten remained in the school ; but during the 
past year nine of them were removed, upon careful inquiry into 
their private life, and the tenth voluntarily withdrew herself.‘“ 

The most deplorable corruption of Vishnu worship at the 
present day, is that which has covered the temple walls with 
indecent sculptures, and filled their innermost sanctuaries with 
licentious rites.** It is very difficult for a person not a Hindu to 
pronounce upon the real e:sicnt of this evil. None but a Hindu 
can enter any of the larger temples, and none but a Hindu priest 
really knows the truth about (heir inner mysteries. But between 
Vishnuvism and Love-worship there is but a step, and this step 
has been formally and publicity taken by a large sect of 
Vishnuvites. 

As early as 1520 a teacher** arose in Northern India, 
preaching that the liberation of the soul depended not upon the 
mortification of the body, and that God was to be sought, aot 
in nakedness and hunger and solitude, but amid the enjoyments 
of this life. The special object of his adoration was Vishnu in 
his pastoral incarnation, in which he took the form of the divine 
youth Krishna, and led a glorious Arcadian life in the forest. 
The legends surround him with all that makes existence beautiful. 
Shady bowers, lovely woman, exquisite viands, and everything 
that appeals to the luscious sensuousness of a tropical race, are 
mingled in his worship. His daily ritual consists of eight services, 
in which his image is delicately bathed, anointed with essences, 
splendidly attired, and sumptuously fed. His great annual cere- 
mony in Bengal and Orissa is the car festival of Jagannath. 
hereafter to be described. It is a religion of luxury and systematic 
indulgence. The followers of the first Vishnuvite reformers dwelt 
together in secluded monasteries, or went about scantily clothed, 
living upon alms. But this seel performs its devotions arrayed in 
costly apparel, anointed with oil. and perfumed with camphor or 
sandal. It seeks its converts, not among weavers, or leather- 
dressers. or barbers, but among wealthy bankers and merchants. 


•®The official details with regard to this interesting and once promis- 
ing institution at Dacca may be found in Appendix A of the (3eneral 
Report of the Director of Public Insiructioo. L. P., for 1863-4, pp. 83-90 ; 
1864-5. pp. 155-158 ; 1865-6, p. 172; 1866-7, pp. 132-3 ; 1867-8, p. 101 ; 
and 1368-9 ; and especialTy in fetter No. 088, from fiispcctor of sfiooft, 
South-East Division, to Director of Public Instruction, dated 4lh 
December 1869. P. I. R. 

«tThe so-called ‘indecent sculpture*’ on Hindu temples are not the 
product of Vai^u worship but of Tantric rites. 

** Vallabha-Swami— His date is snhiect to dispute. 
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who look upon life as a thing to be enjoyed, and upon pilgrimage 
as a means of extending their trading enterprises. 

In a religion of this sort great abuses are inevitable. It was 
a revolt against a system which taught that the soul could 
approach its Maker only by the mortification of the body. It 
declared that God was present in the cities and marts of men, not 
less than in the cave of the ascetic. Faith and love were its 
instruments of salvation, and voluptuous contemplation its 
approved spiritual state. It delighted to clothe the Deity in a 
beautiful human form, and mystical amorous poems make a large 
part of its canonical literature. One of its most valued theologi- 
cal treatises is entitled the ocean op love ; and although its 
nobler professors have always recognised its spiritual character, 
to the common order of minds it has become simply a religion 
of pleasure. ’ITie loves of Radha and Krishna, that exquisite 
woodland pastoral, redolent of as ethereal a beauty as the wild- 
flower aroma which breathes in the legend of Psyche and Cupid, 
has been materialized into a sanction for licentious rites. 

Siva-worsbip. on the contrary, is a religion of stern realities. 
Whatever it does, it does with a rigid seriousness that is altogether 
a stranger to the luxurious sensuousoess of the worslrip of 
Krishna. Its shrines are seldom disgraced by the obscenities 
which stand out in imperishable stone from the walls of Vishnu 
temples. Indeed, throughout Orissa I have found the absence 
or presence of prurient sculptures almost as good a criterion of 
the sect to which a temple belongs, as the mystic wheel of Vishnu, 
or the trident of Siva which surmounts its tower. It is only fair, 
however, to state that both the educated Brahmans and the un- 
educated masses deplore these indecencies, or spiritualize them 
ioio solemn mysteries. So tar as 1 can learn, they little affect 
the minds of the worshippers. In a great crowd, such as con- 
stantly streams in and out of Jagannath, thieves and pickpockets 
naturally ply their trade. But whatever may be the private 
character of the priests, the only case of great impropriety 
absolutely known to have taken place within the walls, %vas 
immediately visited by the ecclesiastical exclusion of the parties 
for the rest of their lives. I have watched the pilgrims in the 
city, and in a hundred villages along the great high road that 
leads to it. I have never seen better behaved assemblages of 
men and women ; and the civil surgeon of Puri, whose duties 
bring him into constant intercourse with the pilgrims, reports to 
me that there are certainly not more improprieties among them 
than there would be m European gatherings on an equally large 
scale. 

** composite worship of deep spirituality and sanc- 
tioned self-indulgence which for Mx centuries has been gatherinz 
round the present temple of Jagannath. In the story of most of 
the leading Vishnuvite saints, Jagannath plays some part. The 
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greatest of all of them devoted his life to the spread of his wor- 
ship : and an Orissa tradition still relates how in 1513, the 
king,** after a public disputation, acknowledged himself sub- 
dued by Chaitanya, and became bis humble disciple. Even in 
the lives of northern saints, Jagannath from time to time appears 
upon the ^ne. The Birbhum poet Jayadeva.** whose 
Herdsman’s Songs** is now the devotional work of a great sect 
of his countrymen, abandoned his ascetic life on account of a 
Brahman girl who had been dedicated to Jagannath. The god 
himself assisted the poet in his writings ; and when the sacred 
volume was finished, he publicly claimed it as the work of his 
favoured servant. For the king of Orissa, having heard of the 
fame of the poem, composed another and called it by the same 
name.** The obsequious priests received “it with rapturous 
adulation and placed it in the temple along with the original 
work. But the lord Jagannath stepped down from his throne, 
and taking up both poems, hurled the Rajas out of the temple, 
and tenderly placed Jayadeva’s in his bosom. 

It was not only of poets and Brahmans, however, that 
Jagannath was now the patron. Visbouvism had become the faith 
of from one-fifth to one-third of the whole people of Bengal. 
Of one of the saints, a ^or butcher by caste, it is recorded that 
while on pilgrimage, being tempted to adultery by a Brahman’s 
wife, and accused by her when he would not comply, hts hands 
were cut ofT. But the lord Jagannath judged between the mnocent 
and the guilty, and restored the mutilated limbs to bis servant. 
At this moment the Vishnuvite sects loNt to claim Puri, on 
however slender grounds, as the birthplace of their founders, or 
to introduce it as the scene of their labours on earth. I have 
already mentioned the monastery of Kabir, and hard by his 
establishment is a religious house of another northern sect, to 
which all devout pilgrims from Upper India repair. At the one 
they beg a piece of bread, and at the other a spoonful of ricc- 
watcr. in remembrance of their respective founders.** 

In Orissa, among the common people. Jagannath reigns 
supreme. Different fiscal divisions claim, as a precious hereditary 
right, the privilege of rendering service to the god. The jungly 
highlands on the Hcst of the Cbilka supply the timber for the 
CAR nsTtvAL. The lowlands on the north of the lake annually 

•'Gaiapati Pratap Rudn Dev. <tW-1342 A.D.). Tfch tradition 
it* cripn to the wntine* of the Vai*tinava« of the Gaudiya Sche>ol. 

‘•iiradeva'i land c( tun.h bai not yet roen saJis/sflonly fiaed. 

*• Giu-Govinda. 

• •AhiBtfia Cita-CovinJo. ascribed to the auihorshib of the Cappati 
King Pu-uihe’fta/TJ Drvj (J*S7-I*V7 A.DX Ihe reaj author of ihJ» 
•kOil na* |Wt DivaVara. viho «ai jotioBised by kifiB Purushetuma Drva 
and hi* i->n Pratap Rttd^ Oevi. (»cc /tmrna/ cf lAe tCa.'wta Histortcol 
Sj€utr. rol. {i no. J p. 19 /Ti 

‘*Tbc Pai la Tuha tod Kce.r la Toreni. 
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send thousands of peasants to drag the sacred vehicle. The 
inhabitants delight to explain the etymology of their towns and 
villages, by referring their names to some incident in the history 
.of the image.** The royal line has for centuries performed 
menial ofBccs before the image ; and as the sweeper caste is the 
lowest in the Hindu commonwealth, so the kings of Orissa have 
reached the climax of religious humility, in their most cherished 
title of HERFDiTARY SWEEPER to Jagannatb. 

The devotion of centuries has long ago made Jagannath a 
very wealthy god. The Muhammadans spared so opulent a deity 
for the revenue that ho could be made to yield. All other idols 
in c5rissa they smashed in pieces ; and the common saying at this 
day is, that the noses and ears of the Hindu gods dropped off at 
the sound of the Muhammadan kettle-drum. But Jagannath was 
too lucrative a property to be roughly handled, and an Indian 
' historian informs us that they rais^ the enormous sum of 
£100.000" per annum by licensing his worship. If this state- 
ment be correct, the Musalnuns must have taxed the priests as 
well as the pilgrims, as 1 find that the net sum realized by the 
British Government, on its taking charge of the country, averaged 
only £6,619 a ycar.^* The Marhattas succeeded the Musalmans, 
and being Hindus, encouraged the worship, and richly endowed 
the god. In 1765 they sanctioned a regular payment for the 
support of the temple, estimated, when we took possession of 
the country, as equal to a landed estate with a rent-roll of £1,700 
per annum.’* During the last twenty-four months of their rule, 
their total money contributions amounted to £5.000.’* As we 
shall afterwards see, the pilgrims were made to pay dearly for 
tho State liberality to their god. 

This, however, represents but a small portion of the wealth 
of Jagannath. The monasteries connected with the temple enjoy a 
revenue estimated by a Hindu in 1848 at £20,000 per annum. 
We have a list of the twenty-nine largest grants, which alone 
>ielded £14,540 a year. The present rental of the monasteries 
connected with Jagannath amounts, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, to £27,000 per annum ; and at the moderate computa- 
tion of fifteen years’ purchase, represents landed property to 
nearly half a million sterling. 


** eJ. Manikpaina. the ruby ot Jaginnath. 

•» Nine Uc» of Sicca rupees. 

, ,7^'* represents the net receipts after all deductions for charges, 
orelully nude up from the manuscript accounts for a period of twenty- 
ending in 1831. The average gross collections were £12.574, 

o Satais tiazari Mahal, literally the Twenty-seven thousand 

£"? « yfcbAmr onfy Rs. f7,«0 in the Government 

papers, unj Kithorc Chose, pp. 9, 20, etc. 

Au» CWnauisioner to Board of Revenue, 26lh 
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But, as I have already stated, every family of any importance 
in Orissa has dedicated a large part of its estates to the gods. 
It is not Jagannath alone who has profited. The most moderate 
calculation that I have seen values the abbey lands of Orissa at 
£50,000 a year. This is the official return by a committee consist* 
ing entirely of Indian gentlemen appointed to report on the 
religious endowments of that province. 

In every country, monastic licentiousness has followed hard 
upon monastic wealth. Orissa has been no exception to the rule ; 
and since the day we took charge of the country, a cry has gone 
up against priestly luxury and vice. The enlightened part of the 
community has now arrayed itself against the systematic abuse 
of reigious endowments exhibited in amost every monastery. It 
is not the poor or the discontented who are loudest in their com- 
plaints, but men of education, position and of a sufficient degree 
of orthodoxy to represent public opinion among the respectable 
Hindus. The local governments of Orissa had more than once 
to interfere, and to resume endowments which were so grossly 
abused. In 1810. six years after British accession, misappropria- 
tion had reached such a height as to require a legislative remedy.” 
Endowments for pious uses were placed under the supervision of 
the Board of Revenue, which was made responsible for seeing 
that the funds were applied to their proper purposes. This super- 
vision by a distant body in CatcuKa, consisting of Christians and 
foreigners, was necessarily of an unsatisfactory nature ; and in 
1863 the old regulation was repealed. The new law provided 
that religious endowments should be administered either by local 
committees of management or by trustees, and endeavoured to 
^ard against misappropriation by directing that any person 
interested might sue the committee or trustees who abused their 
position. But no ‘person interested’ has ever come forward thus 
to protect the patrimony of the poor. Not a single suit has been 
filed, and practically the committees and trustees have done just 
as they pleased. 

Meanwhile the public indignation has grown louder every 
year. In 1 860 a pamphlet was put forth by a Hindu gentleman 
who had visited all the larger monasteries of Orissa, and who 
was himself a landholder in that province. He says : ‘Licentious- 
ness, inhospitality, and petty robbery are the daily vices that have 
crept into them. When the abbots go out of their monasteries, 
they pass with a retinae composed of elephants, horses, and 
sometimes camels. Tom-tom players and performers on the horn 
go actively along with them. They never think of doing their 
duty. The monasteries fiofrf fiaiT tfle ihna's occupi'ecf 6y tfte ihmi- 
holders, but they are of very little use to the public.’ ‘They have 
given up their ancient hospitality. Pilgrims and sick men never 

Regulation jdx. of 1810. Repealed by Act jx. of 1863. 
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approach them, for fear of being rudely cxpclleJ from thrir 
portals. Tl« abbots have jneUed io Ucgndmg carnal pleasures, 
and their disciples emulate their %iccs.”* 

The reforming p.arty among the Hindus would give but a 
short shrift to such abuses. The pamphlet abosc quotw 
recommends that the religious endowments of Orh« should be 
classified according to the purposes for which they- were intended, 
and that these purposes should be enforced by a domiciliary 
supers'ision of the police. With regard to a little monastery on 
his own estate, Ihc author adopted an even more s-igorous pro- 
c^urc. T have a small vilbgc,’ he says, 'in the country- of 
Cuttack, of which t am the proprietor. In that vilbgc is a 
religious house, to which was granted, by my jpredccessors. a 
holding of rcnl*ffec land. The head of the institution ps-c up en- 
tirely entertaining such men as chanced to seek shelter on a rainy 
nfsht. This came to my notice; and I administered a se^'e^c 
threat to the bead of the house, warning him that his lands would 
be cruelly resumed if in future complaints of inhospilality were 
brought to my knowledge.' 

In 1868 a committee was ofTicially appointed to report upon 
the religious endowments of Orissa, it consisted entirely of 
natives of the province, eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses of the 
facts they had to collect; and who. by a residence in Puri itself, 
had studied the working of the system at its centre, before starting 
out to intestigate its intricate nmifieations. They found (hat the 
endowments consisted of three classes. In the hrst class. Ih: 
deeds granted the bnds solely for charitable purposes. In the 
second, the charters devote certain bnds to proNidc food for the 
local idol. The third class of endowments is for both purposes, 
and directs the income to be distributed partly in charity, and 
partly to be spent in the purchase of Ihc god's food, Pnetically, 
however, all monasteries In Orissa of the first class ha\c also 
grants of the second sort ; that is to say. foundations for charitable 
uses have invariably acquired bnds for the worship of the gods 
as well. There is little room to doubt.' say the committee, ‘that 
the endowments in general were made for the benefit of the po®f 
and helpless.’ For the most part, they lie along the great road 
to Jagannath. or in the town of Jhiri, and seem to have been 
specially intended for the poorer pilgrims who sisit the shrine. 

The religious houses, as originally established,’ continue 
these native .gentlemen, ‘might be compared with Christian 
monasteries, as far as the characters of the managers and the 
and, in fact, of alt the inmates, went. The ab^t led 

M celibacy, bore the highest character for piety, and was 
wholly devoted to the service of God and man. He lived in the 

rn- r Or/jw. by Kedir-N»th Datt, abfid{ed. 
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simplest style, denying himself even the common comforts of 
life. This IS not the picture of an imaginary abbot. There exist, 
even in this day, instances of such management, though trom 
their rarity they can only be taken as exceptions. 

‘Very different is the state of things at present. The high 
style in which they live, their expensive equipages, and large and 
cosUy retinue, not to say anything of riie pleasures and luxuries in 
which they indulge, to the neglect of their proper duties, tend as we 
think, to show that they are not as they ought to be. Besides 
these, there are the facts of direct and indirect alienations of trust 
property, and the large expenses of unnecessary lawsuits. We 
believe that there is enough in what we have shown, to produce 
moral conviction as to the existence of abuses too great in extent, 
and too flagrant in character, to be suffered any longer to remain 
unremedied. Such is our conviction ; and wc need hardly state, 
after the representations already laid before Government, what 
the public feeling on the subject is, — a feeling which is one of 
honest indignation at what is considered a gross abuse of trust 
and a public wrong.”* 

The truth is. that the monastic institutions of Orissa answer 
the obj'ects for which they were founded no better in the nine- 
teenth century, than the monastic institutions of England answered 
their purposes in the sixteenb. But whatever may be done in 
Orissa, there will be no spoliation of religious endowments. The 
English Government of India has ever disdained to enrich itself 
by the confiscation of charitable lands. The proposals for their 
reform have come entirely from the Indians themselves. Of such 
proposals, some tend to a general revision of the grants, and their 
appropriation to really charitable uses, such as medical dispen- 
saries, hospitals, and schools for the poor. The more moderate 
party confines its suggestions to the establishment of a central 
committee of management in Orissa, with powers of visitation and 
control over Ae local boards.** They desire that this committee 
should represent the enlightened and public-spirited part of the 
community. They expressly declare against the members being 
paid, ‘being persuaded that none wwth having on such com- 
mittees would think of accepting any remuneration for trouble 
taken in the cause of relipon.”* 

The amount at stake is large enough to make a Government 
and a people ponder weD before they commit themselves. Fifty 
thousand pounds, the annual rental of the religious lands in 


Report of dated 2Sdt March 1S69, pars*. 21 and 22, 

abridged. That the monasteries of bdia were once very different from 
what they are now, is clear from H. H. vrason's testimony. He describes 
the abbots in 1828 as ‘men of talimts and respectabiUty.* Works, i. 53, 
ed. 1862. 

^‘Report of Committee, dated 25th March 1869, para 30. B. S. 

** Idem, para 32. 
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approach them, for fear of being rudely expelled from their 
portals. The abbots have j-ieldcd to degrading carnal pleasures, 
and their disciples emulate their vices.*’* 

The reforming party among the Hindus would give but a 
short shrift to such abuses. The pamphlet above quotrt 
recommends that the religious endoiSTnenls of Orissa should w 
classified according to the purposes for which they were intended, 
and that these purposes should be enforced by a domiciliary 
supervision of the police. With regard to a little monastery on 
his own estate, the author adopted an even more vigorous pro- 
cedure. ‘I have a small village,* he says, *in the country of 
Cuttack, of which 1 am the proprietor. In that silbge is a 
religious house, to which was granted, by my predecessors, a 
holding of rent-free land. The head of the institution gave up en- 
tirely entertaining such men as chanced to seek shelter on a rainy 
nfght. This came to my notice ; and 1 administered a severe 
threat to the head of the house, warning him that his lands would 
be cruelly resumed if in future complaints of inhospitality were 
brought to my knowledge.' 

In 1868 a committee was ofTicially appointed to report upon 
the religious endowments of Orissa. It consisted entirely of 
natives of the province, eye-witnesses and car-witnesses of the 
facts they bad to collect : and who. by a residence in Puri itself, 
had studied the working of the system at its centre, before starting 
out to investigate its intricate ramifications. They found that the 
endowments consisted of three classes. In the first class, Uie 
deeds granted tbe lands solely for charitable purposes. In the 
Second, the charters devote certain lands to provide fo^ for the 
local idol, The third class of endowments is for both purposes, 
and directs the income (o be distributed partly in charity, and 
partly to be spent in the purchase of the god’s food. Practically, 
however, all monasteries in Orissa of the first class have aho 
grants of the second sort ; that is to say, foundations for charitable 
uses have invariably acquired lands for the worship of the gods 
as well. 'There is little room lo doubt,’ say the committee, ^hat 
the endowments in general were made for the benefit of the poor 
and helpless.’ For the most part, they lie along the great road 
to Jagannath, or in the town of Puri, and seem to have been 
specially intended for the poorer pilgrims who visit the shrine. 

The religious houses, as originally established,’ continue 
these native .gentlemen, ‘might be compared with Christian 
monasteries, as far as the characters of managers and the 
associates, and. in fact, of all the inmates, went. The abbot led 
® L « celibacy, bore the highest character for piety, and was 
wholly devoted to the service of God and man. He lived in the 

pp F''^6°"c2lcutta^' 18^°*** Oriaa. by Kedir-Nalh Dalt, abridged. 
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Marhattas had levied it to be grossly oppressive. At all fords 
and passes the unhappy pilgrims had to pay toll. Every governor 
along the road levied as much as he could extort ; and one chief 
fixed the impost in his district as the enormous rate of £1. 9s. for 
each foot-passenger.*® With regard to the temple, we simply 
engaged to take the place of the late Government.** The 
Marhattas, however, had gran^ no fixed sum. but had annually 
made up the difference between the receipts and the expenditure 
of the temple. For the first four years we followed the same 
plan, and struggled to thread our way through the endless maze 
of chicanery in which the temple accounts were involved. Practi- 
cally. there was a deficit of £3.000 a year, which the ruling power 
had to make good.** In 1807 the Government endeavoured to 
get rid of the minute supervision of idolatrous rites which this 
system involved.** A year later it formally vested the temple 
superintendence in the representative of the ancient royal line 
of Orissa, whom the Marhattas had so grievously oppressed.** 
The total allowance was fixed at £6.000.*® This sum was granted, 
however, only on the understanding that it would be absolutely 
spent in the maintenance of the temple. 

Meanwhile Government reimbursed itself by a pilgrimCax, 
similar to that which had been always levied by the native 
governments, but of a much lighter character. It stationed 
guards at the two entrances to the town, who classified the pilgrims 
and levied the rates. The richest sort, known as the Red Pilgrims, 
paid from 12s. to £1 sterling a head.** The commonalty paid 
4s. ; but all religious devotees, carriers of holy water, and bona 
fide inhabitants of Orissa,** went free. By exempting merchants 
and hucksters of every sort, it took care not to let the tax interfere 
with trade. All poor pilgrims who should declare their inability 
to pay the tax in the prescribed form were also exempted ;*® and 
practically, only two-lhirds of the registered number paid. The 
registered number itself seldom represented one-half the actual 
total that crept into he city unperceived. 

If the Mahammadan historians are accurate in their returns, 
the tax thus levied by the Company was barely one-fifteenth of 
what the people had formerly paid. Nevertheless it formed an 
important item in revenue from Orissa. During the twenty-one 

*-Cakutia Rexiew, vol x. p. 218. 

Letter No. 1943, above cited. 

ctpcndilore. Sa. Rs. 65,999; (empJe rcceipfs, Sa. Rs. 30.884; 
Government grant, Sa Rs. 29,355, the balance being disallowed. 

**Upon Webb’s Report, dated 19th November 1807. 

*^Sanad to Raja o( KhurdZia. ihttd tSOS. 

*’S 3 . Rs. 56.342. 9. 8, ‘exclusive of broadetolh for decorating the 
cars.' Letter No, 1943. above ated. 

** Regulation iv. of 1806, secs. 3 to 6. 

*• Ij;. residents between the Baitantni and the Ganjam Rivers. 

*• Regulation iv. of 1806, sec. 9, 
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Orissa, represent at least an income of a quarter of a mdlion 
a year in England. Estimating the value of the land fifteen 
years’ purchase, a great property worth three-quarters of a 
million sterling is at stake. Allowing for the different purchasmg 
power oCinoney in Europe and in the rural parts of India, this 
sum may be set down as of equal magnitude in Orissa to 
£4,000,000 sterling at home. 

The English Government respected the patrimony of Jagan- 
nath not less scrupulously than it consers'ed the general religious 
endowments of Orissa. We simply took over cha^e of the 
country from the Marhatta ininidcrs, and the Company bound 
itself to uphold all rights and privileges as it found them. Jagan- 
nath soon made his claims heard. Not satisfied with being main- 
tained in all iheir grants, the priests pestered the British officers 
with demands for special allowances. A few months after our 
accession, while the whole landholders of Orissa were in a 
tremor as to how the new Government would deal with their 
rights, the Brahmans calmly insisted upon ‘a variety of articles 
as presents, in order to avert the famine and mortality which are 
dreaded from an adjutant bird having alighted upon the spire 
of the goddess Bimala, and of her shawl having been wet by her 
perspiration.’’* 

Practically, the British decided that all disbursements 
hitherto made for charitable uses should be continued on the 
scale which the orthodox Marhatta Government had established.’* 
Among these costly bequests, the superintendence of the temple of 
Jagannath was the chief. During the years that preceded their 
expulsion, they had paid from £3,000 to £5,000 from their trea- 
sury, to make good the deficit between the receipts and the 
charges of the establishment Lord Wellesley expressly enjoined 
our troops, when they started to occupy the province in 1803, to 
respect the temple and the religious prejudices of the Brahmans 
and pilgrims. At the same time, our officers were to make no 
arrangements that would hamper Government in any subsequent 
reform of temple abuses.*® Our General communicated these 
orders to the priests of Jagannath when he entered the province ; 
and a deputation of Brahmans accordingly came into the camp, 
and placed the temple under our protection, without a blow being 
struck.’’ 

The first effect of our occupation was temporarily to suspend 
the tax on pilgrims, as we found the system under which the 


Letter to J. Hunter. Collector of Jagannath, from the Commis- 
sioners, dated 19th September 1804. P. R. 

Q Commissioners to Collator, dated 23rd March 1805. 
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falls short of 50,000 a year, and sometimes amounts to 300,000. 
This is the published computation of an Indian gentleman who 
bad spend his life on the spot. 

No one comes empty>handed. The richer pilgrims heap gold 
and silver and jewels at the feet of the god, or spread before him 
charters and title-deeds, conwying rich lands in distant provinces. 
Every one. from the richest to the poorest, gives beyond his 
ability, and many cripple their fortunes for the rest of their lives 
in a frenzy of bberality. Thousands die on the way back, from 
not having kept enough to support them on the journey. But 
even when the unhappy pilgrim has given his last rupee, the 
priests do not suffer him to depart : some shrine still remains to 
be visited, some ceremony to be witnessed, or some blessing to be 
obtained. The devotee, in a fever of apprehension lest any of 
the objects of his pilgrimage should remain unaccomplished, 
gives a bond to be paid on his return home. An engagement 
of this sort is so inviolable, that the priests do not even think it 
needful to take it upon stamped paper. The poor shorn pilgrim 
probably never reaches his native country. But the next time a 
pilgrim-hunter visits the dead man’s village, he produces the 
bond, and it is pafd without cavil. 

The value of these offerings can never be known. Some 
have stated It to me as high as £70.000. But I think this is 
excessive, although it should be remembered that, according to 
Indian historians, the Muhammadans managed to extract £100,000 
from the pilgrims before they entered the city at all. A moderate 
computation estimated the offerings to the priests at twice the 
gross sum which the British oflScers realized as pilgrim-tax ; and 
now that the tax is ivithdrawn, and the pilgrims enter the city so 
much the richer, the oblations cannot fall much short of mee 
times the amount. This would yield a yearly sum of £37,000, 
which, added to the £4,0W> derived from the temple lands, and 
to the revenues of the reli^ous houses, valued at £27,000, make 
the total income of Jagannaib not less than £68,000 per annum. 

A religious society, so ancient and so wealthy, naturally 
gathers around it a vast body of retainers. A quarter of a 
century ago there were as many as 6.000 male adults, priests, 
warders of the temple, and pilgrim guides. The number has 
probably increased since then ; and including the monastic 
establishments, their servants and hired labourers, along with 
the vast body of pilgrim-hunters who roam through every pro- 
vince of India, it is probable that not less than 20,000 men, 
women, and children live, direefly or indirectly, by the service 
of lord Jagannath. 

The immediate attendants on the god are divided into 
thirty-six orders and ninety-seven classes. At the head is the 
Raia of Khurdha. the representative of the ancient royal house 
of Orissa, who takes upon himself the lowly ofGce of sweeper to 
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years ending 1831 it yielded a balance of £139, 000, or £6.619 
per annum, after deducting £5.955 a year from the gross returns 
for the temple expenses and charges.*' It was felt, however, 
that the money thus made was to a certain extent the pnee of 
a Stale sanction to idolatry. Christian missionaries ceased not 
to protest against the impiety of keeping open, as it were, a 
great emporium of pagan rites, and making a profit from the 
customers. In 1840 the Company removed this stain from its 
administration. It abolished the pilgrim-tax, and made over the 
entire management of the temple to (he Rajas of Khurdba, the 
representatives of the atKnent royal line. At the- same time, it 
maintained the pledges that he Marquis of Wellesley had solemnly 
given. The priests bad placed their temple under our protection 
on the strength of those pledges. In 1840, therefore, the Govern- 
ment, while utterly withdrawing Itself from the management, and 
refusing thenceforward in any way to recognise the shrine, or to 
levy a tax from its devotees, declined to interfere with the ancient 
^nts. The money allowance had been from time to linte 
reduced, as several functions of the administration— the police, 
for example, which had formerly been defrayed by the temple- 
passed under the tegular authorities. But the good faith of the 
English Govemcnent was scrupulously maintaioed ; indeed, so 
scrupulously as to give offence to many Christian men both in 
India and in England. The annual allowance was afterwards 
converted into a grant of hod. worth about £4,000 a year.- AH 
money payments from the treasury, and all State interference, of 
whatever sort, have ceased. 

It is difficult to form anything like an accurate estimate of 
the present income of iagannath. Accepting the computation of 
the rent-roll of the monasteries connected with the temple at 
£27,000, and adding £4,000 as (be present value of the lands 
granted by the Stale, we have a total of £31,000. This sum. 
however, represents but a fraction of his actual income. The 
whole length and breadth of India is the patrimony of the priests. 
The different provinces are allotted to different heads of houses, 
who claim the right of acting as spiritual guides to the pilgrims 
from their respective regions. These high ecclesiastics cover the 
country with their emissaries, who preach the sanctity of 
pilgrimage, and not a day passes without long trains of footsore 
travellers arriving at the shrine. At the car festival, food is 
cooked in the temple kitchen for 90,000 devotees ; at another 
festival for 70,000 ; and on the morning of one of their solemn 
full moons, 40,000 pilgrims wash away Iheir sins in the surf.®' 
The number that daily Socks in and out of the holy city never 

rield was at the rate of £12.574 ; the annual charges, 
£5955, Abolished by Act x. of 1840. 

Bnj Kishore Chose, pp. 46, 51. 
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fashioned into the form of the human bust from the waist up. 
On certain festivals the priests fasten golden hands to the short 
stumps which project from the shoulders of Jagannath. The want 
of arms has been already accounted for in the legend of Basu the 
fowler, but the priests give a more spiritual explanation. The 
LORD OF THE WORLD, they say. needs neither hands nor feet to 
work his purposes among men. 

The service of the temple consists party in a daily round 
of oblations, and partly in sumptuous ceremonials at stated 
periods throughout the year. The offerings are simple enough: 
fruits and flowers, and the various articles of food in use among 
a primitive people. Rice, pulse, clarified butter, milk, salt, 
vegetables, ginger, and cocoa-nuts, are offered to the images and 
eaten by the priests. A list of the items, made up by a Hindu 
genllenwn, gives their aggregate cost at £4. 8s. 4d. a day and 
the table of the idols is entered in the temple accounts at £1,572 
a year.** 

Four times every day the priests dear the sanctuary, and 
close the tower gates while the god is at bis meals. At the door 
stand Visbnuvite ascetics, waving large fans and singing his 
praises. In the pillared hall a choir of dancing-^ls enliven 
the idols’ repast by their airy gyrations, while a few favoured 
servants attend him in his inner shrine. 

The offerings are bloodless. No animal yields up his life 
in the service of Jagannath. The spilling of blood pollutes the 
whole edifice, and a set of servants are maintamed to hurry away 
the sacrificial food that has thus been contaminated. Vet so 
deeply tooted is the principle of compromise in this great national 
temple, that the sacred enclosure also contains a shrine to Bimala, 
the ‘stainless’ queen of the All-Destroyer, who is every year 
adored with midnight rites and bloody sacrifices. 

Twenty-four high festivals enliven the religious year. They 
consist chiefly of the Vishnuvilc celebrations, but freely admit 
the ceremonials of the rival seels. A vein of the old aboriginal 
rites runs through them all. At the red powder festival holh 
a picturesque boat procession of the gods about Easter on the 
sacred lake, devotees to the number of 40,000 indulge in bhang 
and other intoxicating drugs.*^ Vishnu and Siva enjoy ‘equal 

Brij Kishore Chose, pp. 26 and 28. For the details of the fempJe 
account in the past and the presenL as well as, for the annual and the 
daily services of the temple vide The Oriua Gazelle (Extraordinary 
issue) No. 101, May 7, 1855. 

“*The Chandan Jalra lasts far 42 days from the 3rd day of the 
briebt fortnight of Vaisakh to the 14th day of the bright fortnight of 
Jyeshtha. It is divided into two periods of 21 days each. The first 
period is known as ‘Bahara Cbandana' or ‘outer Chandan,’ as during this 
period the images of Rama, Krishna. Madanamohana. Lakshmi and 
Saraswaii are taken outside in pFooesshn to the Narendra tank where 
they play in the boat and enjoy various inodes of worship. On the 20tli 
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Jagaonath. Decorators of the idols, slrewers of flowers, priests 
of the wardrobe, bakers, cooks, guards, musicians, dancjag-girls. 
torch-bearers, grooms, elephant-keepcre, and artisans of every 
sort, follow. There arc distinct sets of servants to put the god 
to Ixd. to dress him, and to bathe him. A special department 
keeps up the temple records, and affords a calm literary asylum 
to a few learned men. The baser features of a worship which 
brings God down to men, and aims at a sensuous realization of 
the Eternal, by endowing Him with human passions and a human 
form, appear in a band of prostitutes who sing before the image. 

The sacred enclosure is nearly in the form of a square, 
protected from profane eyes by a massive stone wall 20 feet 
high, by 652 feet long and 630 broad. Within it rise about 120 
temples, dedicated to the various forms in which the Hindu mind 
has imagined its god. In the list 1 count no fewer than ^irteen 
temples to Siva, besides several to his queen, the great rivals of 
Vishnu. The nature-worship of primitive times is represented, 
even in this most complex development of modern superstition, 
by a temple to the sun. But the great temple is the one dedicated 
to lagannath. Its conical tower rises like an elaborately carved 
sugar-loaf. 192 feet high, black with time, and surmounted by 
the mystic wheel and flag of Vishnu. Outside the principal 
entrance, or uon oate, in the square where the pilgrims chiefly 
throng, is an exquisite monolihic pillar which stood for centuries 
before the Temple of the Sun twenty miles up the coast.** 

The temple of Jagannath consists, like all the larger shrines 
in Orissa, of four chambers opening one into the other. The 
fust is the iiAtL OP OPFCRisos. whcte the bulkier oblations are 
made, only a small quantity of choice food being admitted into 
the inner shrine. The second is the pillared hall, for the 
musicians and dancing-girls. The third is the hall of audienct. 
in wWch the pilgrims assemble to gaze upon the god. The fourth 
is the ^actuary itself, surmount^ by the lofty conical tower.** 
There sits Jagaonath, with his brother Balabhadra and his sister 
Subhadra, in jewelled state.** The images are rude logs, coarsely 


**Thi» monolithic pillar h known as Aruna Sthambha. It was 
rrought trom konarka to Puri in Ihc la« quarter of Ihe 18th century, by 
the order of Drabouchari Cosain the rcheioui heaJ of the Afarhattts in 
Orissa. 

’•These halls, beginnioj as above with the outermost are called 
Bhoga hfandapa. (2) Nata Mandira, (3) Jagamohana, 
H) lUda Dfula. the holy cell itself. 

Hunter is indebted to Rajendra LaU MiUa for the dimensions of 
temple given In this page. Those given by Surling 
and hy bnj Knbore Chose are sbghtty inaccurate. 

Balabhadra, Subhadra and Sudarsana sit on the 
I^wclled dais) which was brought from Vijayanagat by 
o rttroshoiuma "Dev as me of the trophies of his victory, and 

R. D. Banerjee observes on it “the tdzarre arabesque of the decadent 
lfo>iaU type- {Uhl. o! Orista. vok I. p. 316). 
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its return after a stay there.*®’ This was in the fifth century 
A.D. : but the account applies so exactly to the car festival 
at the present day, that one of the most accurate of Indian 
observers pronounces the latter to be ‘merely a copy.’*"* Certain 
it is. that in its greatest ceremonials, as in its leading doctrines, 
the 'worship of Jagannatb bears the impress of the ancient 
Buddhistic faith. 

For weeks before the car festival, pilgrims come trooping 
into Puri by thousands every day. The whole district is in a 
ferment. By the time the great car has risen to the orthodo.x 
height of forty-five feet,*®* the temple cooks make their calcula- 
tions for feeding 90,000 mouths. The vast edifice is supported on 
sixteen wheels of seven feet diameter, and is thirty-five feet square. 
The brother and sister of Jagannatb have separate cars a few feet 
smaller.*®" When the sacr^ images are at length brought forth 
and placed upon their chariots, thousands fall on their knees and 
bow their foreheads in the dust. The vast multitude shouts with 
one throat, and surging backward and forward, drags the wheeled 
edifices down the broad street towards the country-house of lord 
Jagannatb. Music strikes up before and behind, drums beat, 
cjmbals dash, the priests harangue ' from the cars, or shout a 
sort of fescinine medley enlivened with broad allusion and coarse 
gestures, which are received with roars of laughter by the crowd. 
And so the dense mass struggles forward by convulsive jerks, 
tugging and sweating, shouting and jumping, singing and praying, 
and 'swearing. The distance from the temple to the country- 
house is less than a mile: but the wheels sink deep into the 
sand, and the journey takes several days. After hours of 
severe toil and wild excitement in the July tropical sun, a reaction 
necessarily follows. The zeal of the pilgrims flags before the 
garden-house is reached : and the cars, deserted by the devotees, 
are dragged along by the professional pullers with deep-dra\vn 
grunts and groans. These men, 4200 in number, are peasants 
from the neighbouring fiscal divisions, who generally manage to 
live at free quarters in Puri during the festival. 

Once arrived at the country-house, the enthusiasm subsides. 
The pilgrims drop exhausted upon the burning sand of the sacred 
street, or block up the lanes with their prostrate bodies. When 
they have slept off their excitement, they rise refreshed and ready 
for another of the strong reli^ous stimulants of the season. Lord 


»e»Vide, James Legge; Fa Ifkn. rP- 

Jamef F^rgusson: ISissory of Arrm/eaurt, Ii, 590. 

Kishore Chose, p. 39. ....... . . ... „.,v 

»®‘The car of JagannaUi is called Nandighosba; u is provided 
16 wheels and is 23 cubits in bright from iti plal/crm. The car of Bala- 
bhadra is knovoi « TaUdhaja ; it Las 14 wheels and lU height is 22 cubiU 
from tt" Sobbod!.-; or i. ramrf Dov.dolma ; ll i> 21 cob.t. 

high from the platform and has 12 wheel*. 
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honours in the ceremony. The wild age is yearly commemorated 
in the abduction’* of the fair nymph by the enamoured god, a 
primitive form of marriage per raptionem, acknowledged by 
ancient Hindu hw. The Aryan advance through India is 
celebrated on Rama’s birthday.** on which the god appears in 
the dress and arms of the Sanskrit hero who marched to the 
southern jungles of the peninsula, and slew the cannibal king of 
Ceylon. At the bathiko festival.*** when the images are 
brought down in great pomp to one of the artificial lakes, a 
proboscis is fastenol to their noses so as to give them the look 
of the elephant god of the aboriginal tribes, Ganesha. The 
supremacy of Vishnu is declared, however, in the festival of the 
slaughter of the deadly Cobra-da-Capello”* the familiar of 
Siva and bis queen. The indecent rites that have crept into 
Vishnuvism, and which, according to the spirit of the worshipper, 
are cither high religious mysteries or simple obscenities, are 
represented by the Birth Festival.*** in which a priest takes the 
part of the father, and a dancing-girl that of the mother, of 
Jagannath, and the ceremony of his nativity is performed to the 
life. 

But the CAR FESTIVAL is the great event of the year. It takes 
place, according as the Hindu months fall, in June or July, and 
probably owes its origin to a period long anterior to the temple 
Itself. We have seen bow Vishnuvism at Puri is but the successor 
of the older Buddhistic creed. The Chinese traveller Fa Hian 
gives a curious account of the yearly procession of the sacred 
TOOTH from its regular chapel to a shnne some way off. and of 


day the deities make as many as twenty one rounds by boat in this tank, 
and the next day the Jaira ends with only a formal round of boat trip in 
the day time along with a festive play of coloured water. 

The second period, of 21 days is known as the ‘Bhitara Chandana’ 
or Inner Chandan’ as during ibis period the festival lakes place inside 
the temple and the deities play in the water on four occasions via. on the 
nth day ol the dark fortnisbt, on the new moon day, on the 6th day of 
the bright fortnight and on the llth day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of lyeshtha, »hen a consecrated cislern in Uie temple represents 
the Narendra tank. 

I **J\“^truai-h3rana-EkadaM (llth day of the bright fortnight of 
Jjesnma) is one of the ceremonies durist! the 'Bhitara Chandana’ festival, 
n birthday of Rama is celebrated in the temple 

Vlh day of the bnght fortni^t of Cbaitra, when two of the temple 
servitors play the role of Dasaraiba and Kausal;^, the father and mother 
performing the ceremony of his nativity. 

ohserved on the full moon day of lyeshtha. 

,.r observed on the llth day of Uje dark fortnight 

eot’f* ba* n® connection with Siva. It probably 
CulL euU of Naga wmship that was superseded by the Krishna 

birthday of Krishna, is celebrated in the 
iS*. ™ • ^*1' Pf fortnight of Bhadrava. when two of 

f of Basudeva and Devaki. the father and 

roomer ol Knshni (or performlo* the ceremony of bis naUvity. 
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devout Hindu no doubt looks on them with different eyes from 
ours. To the pure, all things ^le pure. But these are not the 
sole corruptions of the faith. The temple of Jagannath, that 
coUiivio religioniim in which every creed obtained an asylum, 
and in which every class and sect can find its god, now closes 
its gates against the low-caste popuUtion. I have tried in vain 
to trace the history of this gross violation of the spirit of the 
reformed Vishnuvite faith. Even at the present moment no hard 
and fast line exists between the admitted and the excluded castes. 
I have taken down lists of the latter from several natives of Puri, 
but each list materially differs from all the others ; and I am told 
that the priests are much less strict to mark the disqualification 
of castes in pilgrims from a distance than among the non-paying 
local populace. Speaking generally, only those castes are shut 
out who retain the flesh-eating and animal-Iifc-destroying pro- 
pensities and professions of the aboriginal tribes. 

A man must be a very pronounced Non-Aryan to be 
excluded. Certain of the low castes, such as the washermen and 
potters, may enter half-way. and standing humbly in the court 
outside the great temple, catch a glimpse of the jewelled god 
within. But unquestionable Non-Aryans, like the neighbouring 
hill-tribes or forest races, and the landless servile castes of the 
lowlands, cannot go in at all. The same ban extends to those 
engaged in occupations either offensive in themselves, or repug- 
nant to Aryan ideas of purity: thus, wine-sellers, sweepers, skin- 
ners. corpse.bearers, hunters, fishers, and bird-killers. Basu the 
fowler would now be driven from the doors of the temple dedica- 
ted to his god. Criminals who have been in jail, and women of 
bad character, except the privileged temple girls, arc also ex- 
cluded : with this difference, however, dial a criminal may expiate 
the defclement of imprisonmeat by penance and costly purifica- 
tions : but a woman once fallen can never more pass the temple 
gates.'** 


**» Hunter has made up the foHowing list of excluded castes, partly 
from Ihe statements of the Brabsiuns, «nd partly from those of the low 
castes themselves: 1. Christians; 2. Miihammadans; 3. Jltll or forest rates • 
4 Bauds; 5. Savars; 6. Pans; 7. Hans {except to clean a*ay filth); 
8 Chamars: 9 . Doms »»d Chandals; Ja Chiria-.^rars (bird-iiTfersf; 
11 Sials (wine-sellers); 12. Gokhas (fishermen); 13. Siulas (fishermen); 
14’ Tiyars (fishermen) ; 15. Nubas (Tclinsa ^atmen); 1^ Patras (low- 
caste cloth-maVcrs) • 17. Kandras (village watchmen); 18. Common pros- 
tiioies ■ 19 Persons who have been in tail, but with nght of expiauon ; 
20. Washennen ; 21. Potters ; hot these Ust two may enter the outer court. 
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lagannalh is left to get back to Us temple as best be can ; mid m 
the quaint words of a wntCT half a country- 

fessional car-pullers. the god ‘would infallibly suck at his count / 

‘““ua closely packed eager ttoong of a b™?l‘S?or 

men and women, many of them tmaccostomed to closure 
hard labour, and all of them tugging and spraining to the uto 
under the blazing tropical sun. Aem- 

There have doubtless been instances of pilgnms 
selves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious ®“^“J“Lown 
such instances have always been rare, and are 
At one time several unhajipy people were killed °5 
year, but they were almost invariably cases of accidental P 
Ung. The few suicides that did occur were for the 
cases of diseased and miserable obiecU. who took this 
put themselves out of pain.‘” The official returns now place 
this beyond doubt. Indeed, nothing could be more 0PP°s^ V; 
the spirit of Vishnu-worship than self-immolation. AccicJe^i 
death within the temple renders the whole place unclean. in» 
ritual suddenly stops, and the polluted offerings are bunicd aw y 
from the sight of the offended god. According to * , 

apostle of Jagannaih, the destruction of the least of God s crea- 
tures was a sin against the Creator. Self-immolation he wo 
have regarded with horror. The copious religious literature 
his sect frequently describes the car festtval. but makes no 
mention of self-sacrifice, nor docs it contain any passage tnax 
could be twisted into a sanction for it.’** Abul Fazl, the keen 
Moslem observer, is equally silent, although from the context « 
is almost certain that, had he beard of the practice, he wouia 
have mentioned it. 

So far from encouraging self-immolation, the gentle doctnnes 
of Jagannatb tended to check the once universal custom ot 
widow-burning. Even before the Go\xmment put a stop to it, 
our officials observed its comparative infrequency at Puri. It' is 
expressly discountenanced in the writings of the Vishnuvde 
reformers, and is stigmatized by a celebrated disciple as the 
fruitless union of beauty with a corpse.’ 

It would be well for Jagaonath if these old calumnies were 
the only charges which his priests had to answer. LasciviMS 
sculpture disfigure his walls, indecent ceremonies disgrace hjs 
ritual, and dancing girls wth rolling eyes put the modest female 
worshippers to the blush. The priests give a spiritual significance 
to these most questionable features of modem Vishnuvism. and a 


Stirling, Ai. Res. xr. 324. CalcuNa Review, x. 235. Rejiort of 
Statistical Commissioner to tbe Government of Bengal, 1868, part li. P- ”• 
Pun Police Reports. Laurie's Orusa. 1850, 

*'• 11. IL Wilson’s IKort*. L 155, footnote. 
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white muslin, and limping sadly along, announces a pilgrim com- 
pany from Lower Bengal ; then a joyous retinue with flowing 
garments of bright red or blue, trudging stoutly forward, their 
noses pierced with elaborate rings, their faces freely tatooed, and 
their hands encumbered with bundles of very dirty cloth, pro- 
claims the stalwart female peasantry of Northern Hindustan, 
Ninety-five out of a hundred are on foot. Mixed with the throng 
ate devotees of various sorts, some covered with ashes, some 
almost naked, some with matted, yellow-stained hair, and almost 
all with their foreheads streaked with ted or white, a string of 
beads round their necks, and a stout staff in their bands. Every 
now and then, covered waggons drawn by the high-humped 
bullocks of Upper India, or by the smaller breed of Bengal, 
according to the nationality of the owner, creak past on their 
wooden wheels. Those from the Northern Provinces still bear 
traces of the licentious Musalman rule, by being jealously shut 
up. The Bengali husband, on the other hand, keeps his women 
good-tempered, and renders pilgrimage pleasant, by piercing holes 
in the waggon-hood, through which dark female eyes constantly 
jjcep out. Then a lady in coloured trousers, from some village 
near Delhi, ambles past on a tiny pony, her husband submissively 
walking by her side, and a female domestic, with a hamper of 
Ganges water and a bundle of dirty cloth, bringing up the rear. 
Next a great train of palankeens, carrying a Calcutta banker and 
his ladies, sweeps past. I met one consisting of forty palankeens, 
with 320 bearers and about fitly luggage-carriers, whose mono- 
tonous chant made itself heard far off in the silent night. But 
the greatest spectacle Is a north country Raja with his caravan 
of elephants, camels, led horses, and swordsmen, looking resigned 
and very helpless in his sedan of slate, followed by all the indes- 
cribable confusion, dirt, and noises of Indian royalty. 

The great spiritual army that thus marches its hundreds, and 
sometimes its thousands of miles, along burning roads, across 
unbridged rivers, and through pestilent regions of jungle and 
swamp, is annually recruited with as much tact and regularity 
as is bestowed on any military force. Attached to the temple is 
a body of emissaries, called pilgrim-hunters, or pilgrim-guides, 
according as a friendly or a hostile view is taken of their func- 
tions, numbering about 3000 men. who visit every province and 
district of India in search of devotees. Each of the leading priests 
keeps up a separate set of these men. sending them to the pro- 
vince of which he enjoys the spiritual charge, and claiming the 
profits of the disciples they bring in. They wander ahoirt from 
\illage to village within ih«r allotted beats, preaching pilgrimage 
as the liberation from sin. and sometimes using arguments as 
wordly, and drawing pictures as oventrained, as those by wlncli 
the flagging devotion of Europe wms lashed into zeal during tlie 
later crusades. 



CHAPTER n 

THE PILGRIMS OF JAGANNATH 

The name of Jagannath still draws the faithful from a liundrt^ 
provinces of India to the Puri sands. Tnis yearning after holy 
places seems, indeed, to form part of the universal religion of 
mankind. To gaze upon the scenes amid which the Deity has 
dwelt, to bathe in the rivets that once laved his mystical incarnate 
frame, to halt at noonday under hoary trees beneath which tha 
divine presence has reposed, to pray upon the mountain hallowed 
by his lonely communings. and to behold in the everlasting rock 
the footprints of the god. arc longings which have, at one period 
or another, filled the imagination, and stirred the innermost heart 
of all noble races. From that ancient night on which the ladder 
was let down from heaven, and the angels ascended and des- 
cended before the sleeper on the pillow of stones at Belhel. tm 
the lime when the true cross began to give off its inexhaustible 
splinters to the Christian world, and tbcoco down to the present 
hour, a strip of sand and rock been regarded with passionate 
tenderness by the august dynasty of religions to which our own 
belongs. In the wildest peric^ of medieval history, savage 
rations forgot their feuds, and rushed hand in hand to the rescue 
of those distant shrines. In their defence, army after army 
reddened the Syrian srands with their blood. Even in this un- 
emotional age. a ceaseless stream of pilgrims from Asia, from 
Europe,- from America, from the infidel parts of the Turk, and 
from the torrid mountains of Abyssinia, still pours into the Terra 
Sancta at the great festival of the Christian year. Its most solemn 
shrine is parcelled out in jealously guarded inches to the long 
separated sections of the primitive church. The coldest of the 
Teutonic creeds cannot contemplate those scenes untouched, 
white the Southern forms of Christianity adandon themselves ta 
paroxysms of emotion. 

This longing after shrines forms a very important feature in 
the national character of the Hindus. Day and night throughout 
every month of the year, troops of devotees arrive at Puri, and 
for 300 miles along the great Orissa road every village has its 
pilgrim encampment. The parties consist of from 20 to 300 
persons. At the time of the great festivals these bands follow so 
close as to touch each other ; and a continuous train of pilgrims, 
many miles long, may often ^ seen on the Puri high-road. They 
march in orderly procession, each party under its spiritual leader. 
At least five-sixths, and often nine-tenths of them, are females. 
Now a straggling band of slender, diminutive women, clothed in 
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spirits, and insists, with a necessary obduracy, on their doing a 
full day’s journey every day, in order that they may reach in time 
for the festival. Many a siddy girl dies upon the road ; and by 
the time they reach 5^ri. the whole party has its feet bound up 
in rags, plastered with dirt and blood. I have counted bands in 
which nine out of every ten were lame. 

But. once within sight of the holy city, the pains and miseries 
of the journey are forgotten. They hurry across the ancient 
Marhatta bridge with songs and ejaculations, and rushing towards 
one of the great artificial lakes, plunge beneath its sacred waters 
in a transport of religious emotion. The dirty bundles of rags 
now yield their inner treasures of spotless cotton, and the pilgrims, 
refreshed and robed in clean garments, proceed to the temple. 
The pilgrim-hunter makes over the flock to his priestly employer, 
and every hour discloses some new idol or solemn spectacle. As 
they pass the uos gate a man of the sweeper caste strikes them 
with bis broom to purify them of their sins, and forces them to 
piomise, on pain of losing all the benefits of pilgrimage, not to 
disclose the events of the journey or the secrets of the shrine. 

In a few days the excitement subsides. At first nothing can 
exceed their liberality to their spiritual guide. But thoughts of 
the slender provision remaining for the return journey soon begin 
to cool their munificence, and the ghostly man^s attentions 
slacken in proportion. Before a week is over money altercations 
commence, which in process of time resolve themselves into an 
acrimonious haggliag over every shiiae, and the last few days of 
their stay are generally devoted to schemes for getting out of the 
holy city with as few more payments as possible. 

Every day the pilgrims bathe in one of the sacred lakes. 
These vast artificial sheets of water arc embanked with solid 
masonry, honeycombed by time, and adorned with temples rising 
from the edge or peeping from beneath masses of rich foliage. 
At the principal one 5000 bathers may be seen at once. On the 
masonry banks, which are formed into one continuous flight of 
steps all the way round, a good mile in length, there is sometimes 
not an inch of standing room to be bad. Here, as in every spot 
where the common people congregate, the primitive adoration of 
local divinities and village gods makes its appearance. In this 
centre of Vishnu-wonhip, half-way down the grand flight of steps 
to the lake, stands a venerable banyan tree, the abode of an 
ancient sylvan deity, whom the pilgrims propitiate by sticking 
red flowers into the crevices of the weather-beaten trunk. 

Not far off is the garden-house of Jagannaih, whither the 
three sacred images are drawn during the car festival. I have 
mentioned that the Chinese travellers in the fifth century des- 
cribe a similar ceremonial of the Buddhists. But I suspect that 
both the Buddhists and the later woKhtppc« of Jagannath caught 
the idea from those older woodland rites, of which traces survive 
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*^0 arrival of a pil^im*huntcr is a memorable event in the 
still life of an Indian village. There is no mistaking the man. 
The half-bald shaven head, tunic of coarse dirty cloth, the 
cap drawn over the cars, the palm-leaf unbrella, the knapsack 
on the back, and the quid of narcotic leaf which he chews and 
rolls m his cheek as he strides forward, proclaim the emissary of 
Jagannalh. He seldom shines in public exhortation, but waits 
till the men have gone out to the fields, and then makes a round 
of visits to the women. Skilled in every artifice of persuasion, 
he works upon the religious fears and the wordly hopes of the 
female mmd ; and by the time the unsuspecting husbands come 
home fromtheir work, every house has its fair apostle of pil- 
grimage. Tnc elder women and some of (he aged fathers of the 
hamlet long to see the face of the merciful god who will remit 
the sms of a life, and are content to lay their bones within his 
precincts, ^hgious motives of a less emphatic sort influence the 
TOjonty, Th^opes of worldly reward for a good deed swell 
1 fashionableness of pilgrimage, and that social 

JhL springs from being in the mode, attract 

hooped by the novelty of a journey 
ih^iS!t-n widows catch at an>^ing to relieve 

ift ’!!? .2^ hhghtcd existence; and barren wives long 
«hild.giving berries of the banyan tree within the 
thfwndly god **** petition of their souls before 

life of Indian women gives a peculiar 
fimit, “ pilgrim-hunter sends a 

TundSdS nnanas of the district, and a 

S li * b«t wildly against the wires of their 

Se In of thirty pilgrims I seldom counted more than 

Sf I h-,vn^nn 1 *han three. The best outho- 

cent and onn°f*!!- proportion of males at ten per 

hundn^ « them at less than five in a 

Chance of Jllfn *hc journey is plcasan'l enough, 

world of new e cou^ntnes. new races, new languages, and a 
Indu. A ^ TOrt travellers from Upper 

and distance is now accomplished by rail- 

three daw nm ‘^‘h«y^«hose to travel straight through, in 
lcS?l5fSe 300 to 600 mile?, and 

ThI jturdt *womm of'ir^'d strength is spent. 

tiU thev dron- Hindustan brave it out. and sing songs 

along^iih^bl^inp’^fLr^-^'‘%^”“*t* Densri hmp piteously 

and In occasiiSl J|h Vvl broken only by deep sighs 

nai sob. The pilgnm-huntcr tries to keep up their 

daitd IStb 
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groups may be seen purifying themselves for their devotions 
under the slanting rays of the sun. It is a spot sanctified by the 
funeral rites of generations. TTic low castes who bury their 
dead, dig a hasty bole in the sand, and the hillocks are covered 
with bones and skuUs, which have twen washed bare by the 
tropical rains, or dug up by the jackals. During the famine of 
1866. thousands thus found an indiscriminate sepulchre. But 
long before that time, the place had been known as a magazine 
of mortality, in which corruption reigned with all its emblems 
of sovereignty exposed to view. 

The respectable Hindu, with his sensitive shrinking from 
personal contamination, and from the details of human decay, 
resolves the frame into its elements by means of incremation. 
Every evening, the funeral pyres may be seen glancing across 
the water, while groups sit sadly round in the fitful light 
Devotees from every province of India come hither to do the 
last oflices for a brother, or a parent, or a wife. I have talked 
to many pilgrims in this shrine of death ; and so far as one man 
can judge of the inner life of another, some of them had drawn * 
very near in their hearts to God. 

One little group came to bury their mother. They had 
journeyed with a pil^m band from the far west, beyond the 
limits of British India, and bad visited the great shrines at 
Allahabad, Banaras and Gaya upon tbe^ way. They bad done 
as much of the distance as they could by railway; but they 
had walked about 500 miles besides. The journey bad taken 
three months. One-sixth of them had already died ; and several 
had been so disabled as to require to finish their pilgrimage in a 
bullock cart. But the oldest woman in the party— a brave up- 
country matron — had never flinched. She had constantly urged 
them forward, in order, she said, that she might reach the holy 
city before she died. The same day she arrived, she prevailed 
upon the priests to conduct her to the temple, where she gazed in 
silent rapture on the god. Next morning she fell ill. The other 
pilgrims began to recover their strength, but she gradually 
declined ; and now her sons had come to bum her body on the 
sands. She had reached the Gate of Heaven at last. TTicy laid 
down the bier at the edge of the sea, till the ripples weti^ the 
vcrmlllion-sprinkled yellow shroud. A green leaf had been 
placed in her girdle, and another on her breast. Then, with all 
her ornaments around her arms and ankles, they laid her on the 
pile, and in a few minutes the forked flames flashed up into the 
sUes. 

Disease and death make havoc of the pifgnms. DUnng 
their stay in Puri they are badly lodged and miserably fed. The 
priests impress on them the impropriety of dressing food within 
the holy city : and the temple kitchen thus secures the monopoly 
of cooking for the multitude. The eatables served out chiefly 
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in every hamlet of Bengal. To this day each district has 
secluded spot in the jungle. wHther the villagers flock once 
year to adore the genius loci, in the shape of a log, or a i P 
of clay, or a black stone, or the trunk of a tree. I believe 
CAR FCSTiVAi. is only a very pompous development oi 
primitive hankering after forest devotions, skilfully 
with the incidents of the legendary life of Krishna, who 
himself essentially a woodland god. , 

The garden-house stands at the end of a long, broad, sa y 
avenue, somewhat under a mile in length, which runs ai 
from it to the temple. It is surrounded by a massive wall, , 
twenty feet high, and castellated at the top like the 
Northern India. The principal gateway looks towards in 
temple, and is a handsome structure with a fine Hn 

adorned with lions in the most conventional style of 
sculpture. Inside one catches glimpses of long straight 
and groves of bright evergreen trees, with an ancient 
the end of the vista. A glory of tropical foliage, vocal with 
overtops the lofty wall with every shade of green, fro® 
slender-stemmed, feathery elegance of the coronetted palm, w 
the solid masses of the mango, and the hoary majesty of the 
banyan tree. 

Another place visited by all pilgrims is the swaROa-dw^ 
the GATE OP HEAVEN. The devotee threads his way through tne 
deep-sunk narrow alleys of the town, with their thatched nuo 
of wattle or mud gaily painted with red and yellow gods, tm 
he reaches the shore. There, on the south of the city, he comes 
on a region of sand-hills bordered by temples and tombs behind, 
and with the surf-beaten beach in front. No distinct boundaries 
mark the limits of the Gate of Heaven. It runs about a quarter 
of a mile along the coast, or ‘as much as may be occupied by 
a thousand cows.’’ In the background the lofty tower oi 
Jagannaih rises from the heart of the city ; and in the intervening 
space little monasteries cluster, each in its own hollow between 
the sandy hills, with a green patch of cultivation at the bottom 
watered from a deep masonry well. Sometimes an outlying 
rood or two is reclaimed, with infinite labour, from the sandy 
slopes, and fenced in by a curious wall made of the red earth 
pots in which the holy food is served out to the pilgrims, 
sacred rice can only be placed in a new vessel, and every evening 
thousands of the unbroken pots arc at the disposal of any one 
m want of such slender building materials. 

pilgrims bathe. At the great festival, as many as 
40.000 rush together into the surf ; and every evening silent 


.M ! example, cee Hanter’i Annals of Rural Bengal. 

I. me Ethnical Frontier), p. 131. 

• Brii Kiihore Chose, p. SI. 
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such cesspools tljrow off in a tzx^cal temperature between 85“ 
and 105“ during seven months of the year. Nor is there any 
outlet for the deadly gases that bubble up from them day and 
night. As a rule, the houses consist of two or three cells, 
leading one into the other, without windows or roof-ventilation 
of any sort*... 


» Report of D. B. Smith. Susiiaxy CommitUooer for Beoeal, rart I. 

p. 2. 
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consist of boiled rice. Peas, pulse, clarified butter, sugar and ri« 
are also made into a variety of confections. *^6 charges se 
to be reasonable enough ; a mess of rice sufficient for two 
costing three half-pence, except during the festivals, when 
vast number of customers enables the cooks to raise their • 

Before being offered tor sale it is presented to Jagannath ' 

outer hall, but within sight of the image, and thus becomes n y 
food. "When fresh it is not unwholesome, although the 
complain of the cooking being often very bad. But, ^ ‘ 
tunately, only a part of it is eaten fresh, as it is too sacred i 
the least fragment to be thrown away. Large 
are sold in a state dangerous even to a man in robust health an 
deadly to the wayworn pilgrims, half of whom reach Pun wiiu 
some form or other of bowel complaint. ‘When examined afte 
twenty-four hours, even in January,* writes one of the 
sanitary authorities in India, ‘putrefactive fermentation haa 
begun in all the rice compounds, and after forty-eight hours me 
whole was a loathsome mass of putrid matter, utterly unfit ip' 
'human use. This food forms the chief subsistence of the 
grims, and the sole subsistence of the beggars who 
hundreds to the shrines during the festival. It is consumed by 
some one or other, whatever its state of putrefaction, to the very 
last morsel.’* 

The only kinds of holy food not reported as utterly putrid 
at the end of forty-eight hours were the sweetmeats ; and as 
the pilgrims^ carry these condiments to their distant homes, 
ample time is allowed for the process of putrefaction to comply® 
itself. Mouat describes them as ‘a compound of dead fii®s» 
rancid butter, and dirty sugar and although I have seen many 
specimens of a better sort, I perfectly agree with his conclusion, 
that 'it is difficult to ima^ne any regimen better calculated to 
aid the crowding and filth in their evil influence on the human 
frame.’ 

But bad food is only one of many predisposing causes to 
diseases which the pilgrims have to encounter. The low level 
of Puri, and the sandy ridges which check its natural drainage 
towards the sea, render it a very dirty city. Each house is built 
on a little mud platform about four feet high. In the centre of 
the platform is a drain which receives the filth of the house- 
hold, and discharges it in the form of black stinking ooze on 
the street outside. The platform itself becomes gradually soaked 
with the pestiferous slime. In many houses, indeed, a deep 
open cesspool is sunk in the earthen platform ; and the wretched 
mmtes eat and sleep around this perennial fountain of death, 
those whose experience of foul smdls is confined to cities in the 
temperate zone, can form no idea of the suffocating stench which 

* Report of Mouat, Inspector-General of Jails. 
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minster-spire, the prince’s schloss, and an occasional flash of 
steel upon the walls. Yet priests, and Icings, and soldiers were 
no more the sole inhabitants of the ancient world than they are 
of our "own. They only happened to wear clothes very easily 
seen at a distance. If we can get near enough to the town, 
a great din of obscure industry strikes our ears ; and for each 
stately edifice that towers above the walls there are a thousand 
swarming habitations, too low to be seen from without, but 
which make the city within. 

The sources of this chapter consist partly of notices in 
ancient Sanskrit works, party of the itinerary of a Chinese 
traveller, and partly of fragmentary passages in the Muslim 
chroniclers. But fortunately these are not all. The sandstone 
caves of Orissa form materials of history as imperishable as the 
solid mountains themselves. Such memorials were till lately 
the subjects of vague wonder rather than of intelligent inquiry- 
Their walls and galleries are charged with stories of ancient life, 
which they in vain struggled to utter by time-effaced inscrip- 
tions and dimly sculptured biographies. The men and women 
and passions of a pre-faistoric age eye us from the rock; some 
of them In wild scenes of action, with their teeth set, and hands 
Uplifted to deal an eternally suspended blow, as if the life-blood 
still shot through their vems. Others gaze sorrowfully out of 
their stony sockets, as though clurged with some solemn secret, 
but pass along in spell-bound procession, wistfully waving their 
arms and remaining for ever dumb. We scarcely advance 
beyond this remote period, when the lamp in the muniment-room 
of Jagannath begins to shed its dim but never extinguished light 
And. once within historic ground, the difficulty is, not to find 
materials, but to control them, and to bring them within the 
limits which can properly be assigned to them in this work. 

Our earliest glimpses at Orissa disclose an unexplored 
maritime kingdom, stretching from the mouth of the Ganges to 
the mouth of the Krishna. It was a long narrow strip of coast, 
everywhere shut out horn the Indian continent by a wide terra 
incognita of mountains and forests. Under the name of Kalin^a 
it appears in the list of countries so frequently reproduced m 
Sanskrit writings, and generally in one stereotyped^ order, coming 
immediately after Lower Bengal, as if adjoining it, in the same 
way as the Lower Provinces of Bengal are invariably plawd after 
the northern ones.* It formed one of the five outlying kingdoms 
of ancient India.* with its capital situated about half-way down 
the coast, and still surs’iving in the present city of Kalinga- 


» Vishnu Purena. tv. 18 ; Bhsirtvata. etc, quoted TcrovobasihirsI 
Patrila. voL ii. 17S, 176. Caleutia. 1769, Sot. 

*Ansrt. nangs. Katinfia. Sebma. and Pundra, fParsiter, Ane. Ind. 
lti«. Tradition, p. ISSV 
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CHAPTER III 

ORISSA UNDER INDIAN RULE 

Now I propose to deal with the obscure revolutions by which 
a strip of the Indian coast has passed from an uninhabited jungie 
into a province. No part of India has attracted Jess notice from 
the historian or from the scholar.’ Its hard fate has been to 
lie between two fertile presidencies, unclaimed and uncared for 
by either. The tempests of conquest and the tidal waves of 
nations that have swept across the rest of India, rarely over- 
topped the ridges which wall out these shores. Sanskrit litera- 
ture. with its pre-historic panorama of the upper valley of the 
Ganges, reaches the last of its slow moving scenes far to the 
north of Orissa. No curious mosses nor antique forms of life 
from its coast have found their way into the amber of the Vedic 
hymns. The great Epic itself, with its bright nucleus in 
Hindustan, and its broad comei-like tail curving downwards in 
streams of light to the farthest point of the peninsula, sheds not 
a momentary flicker over Orissa.* In modern times, seen at 
even a less remote distance than that from which English 
writers on India have viewed the province, its history seems to 
be little more than an interminable list of kings and of confused 
dynastic changes. With these changes, however, I shall but 
sparingly trouble the reader. Bui Ihdr cSect upon the people, 
and the revolutions they have wrought in human existence and 
human beliefs ; the struggles by which a race, buried in its 
primitive jungles, has from time to time painfully cast its skin 
and assumed new forms of life ; above all, the stages by which 
diverse ethnical elements have grown together into the composite 
rural communities of the present day, — these are the arguments 
of this book. Ancient history loo often appears like one of 
the medieval cities of the Low Countries, visible far across the 
plains, but of which the traveller discerned nothing but the 


’By the time Hunter wrote iJus work the Prehistoric sites of Orissa 
had not been explored But soon after that during the 70s of the 19th 
^tury V Ball could locate as many as four Pslaeohthic sites in Orissa 
in oambalpur. Angul, Dbenkanal. and Talcher. During the first 
20th century many other ^laeolithic and Neolithic sites 
MaywMiani and Keonjhar region. Orissa at 
K ^e-histonc anbimittes, and she is regarded as one 

ot the lands of the earliest mankind. 

1 the Epics, Furanas and the early 
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of its former bed into new channels, twisting backwards and 
forwards over the delta in snake-like convolutions ; turning fens 
into deep lakes ; silting up inland seas into shallow marshes ; 
toiling slowly and ceasdes^y till the firm earth stood up out of 
the waters, ready for man. Two thousand years ago, the process 
went on much faster than now. Every mile that the land pu^es 
itself into the Bay of Bengal, its rate of progress decreases. At 
present, indeed, the Mahanadi has to cross so broad a delta that 
almost all the silt which it brings down the gprge above Cuttack 
is deposited before it reaches the sea, and but little remains as 
materials for the land-manufacture at its mouths. The inun- 
dations and catastrophes of Orissa in our days bear the same 
relation to those of ancient times, which the impotent grumblings 
of an extinct crater do to the lava streams of a living volcano. 

It ceases to be a matter of surprise, therefore, that the only 
features of ancient Orissa still distincdy discernible from this 
distance are the all'-enveioping jungle, and the frequent shifting 
and rising of the land. The earliest legends speak of kings hunt- 
ing over the sites of buried cities, and stumbling against the 
pinnacles of forgotten shrines. The first Aryan settlers, from 
the north, found Orissa buried under forests and tall grasses.® 
In the eighth centurj' A.D.. we find the Chilka Lake a fine 
inland sea, crowded with ships from distant countries, and shut 
out from the adjoining kingdom, on the south, by a forest of 
many days’ journey.*® It now lies between two fertile districts, 
and is barely deep enough to float a rowing-boat. In the four- 
teenth century, Orissa remained the only pan of India unexplored 
by the Musalmans. It is described as ‘a tract of forest which 
extended nearly from the mouth of the Ganges to that of the 
Godavari, something less than 500 miles in length, and ran 
inland for a depth of from 300 to 400 miles.’ When at length 
the Mdhammadans tardily penetrated into this terra imognita, 
they found it so cut up by rivers, and so strong in mountain 
and jungle fastnesses, that they asserted their authority only in 
the longest-settled and oldest-formcd part of the delta. The hills 
on the west, and the sea-board districts on the east where the 
process of land-making still went vigorously forward, they left 
under the native chiefs. Even after tte Musalmans had effreted 
their settlements, the country was so little adopted for military 
movements on a large scale, that its governors frequently asserted 
their independence, and defied the viceregal troops. The 
Muhammadan conquerors gladly got rid of the scarcely accessible 
province as a bribe to the Marhattas. Even at the present day 
it has not been deemed wise to subject the mountainous inland 

• Brij Kishore Ghose’s lUsi. Puri. p. 34. 

*«Julien’s Histolre de la vie de Iltouen-lhsartg, traduite du Chlnois, 
p. 184, cd. 18S3. 
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patnam.® We soon, however, become conscious of this teritory 
being divided into two parts. The name Kalinga is applied more 
distinctively from the delta of the Godavari to the delta of the 
Mahanadi ; on the north, gradually stands out a separate country- 
The line of demarcation was loosely fixed, and even as late as 
the Musalman period, not always recognised. But the mountain 
spurs which run down to the sea on the south of the Chilka Laxe 
formed a well-defined natural boundary.... 

Tbe northern kingdom, that thus looms hazily form on 
"the horizon of history, was known as Odra, or Utkala. Scholars 
and pandits have long wrangled over the derivation of these 
words. Odra is the aboii^nal name, and survives in the present 
(Odra-desa) Orissa. The people themselves connect it with the 
little red jungle rose of the same name, and reverence that flowr 
as one of the five blossoms of heaven (mandar). But 
ingenuity has not failed to find an Aryan root for it. They 
interpret it to signify Filth,* and support this derivation by texts 
■which prove that the Uriya tribes ranked low in the estimation 
•of Sanskrit writers. Lassen, with much ingenuity, would make 
•it mean The Morthern ^untry, and appeals to its gcographi- 
■cal position in the ancient kingdom of Kalinga.® Its second 
'Dame. Ut'Kala, is unquestionably Sanskrit, and aSoTds a more 
lertile theme for Hindu ingenuity. The orthodox insist that it 
means The Glorious Country; lexicographers suggest that it 
may only be the Land op the Bird-killers ; and an admirable 
student of the modern Aryan tongues interprets it as The Out* 
EYING Strip,* There is. therefore, a large choice from which 
«he reader will please to select the derivation he likes best. 

Little is known regarding Ibis kingdom before the sixth 
•century B. C. ; probably owing to the fact of its being almost 
uninhabitable. It consisted of a densely wooded delta, where 
the process of land-making was going on with a vigour, that 
Tendered it even more unfit for human settlements than the 
Gangetic sea-face at the present day. The Mahanadi wriggled 
through a region, half mud. half water, and all jungle, into the 
Bay. The shallowest parts were swamps, the deepest parts were 
Jjrackish lakes, and from lime lo lime the river writhed itself out 


*.The ancient capital of Kalinga was Danlapura, iaendfied by 
sylvara Levi with Palura. Under Asoka (3rd century B.C.) the politicil 
Dcadquarters of Kalmga was at Tos^ and during the reign of Kharavela 
t — , t . . - Kalinganagara. Both Tosali and 

n between the DhauU and the Khandagiri 


Ost century B C.) the capital > 
Kalinganagara may be located ii 
oills. 


« ,*®rjhtnavadhuta Sri Sukhananda Nath in his Sabdartha Chlntamani. 
p. w, derives the word from mub. dirt with the affix rafc. The derlva- 
Tion IS arbitrary and incorrect 

rffc ^ j fnmj td Aa s tua, S/xag iVian?, .tnrfiv.h.' -Alw 

ahumskundt. vol. i. p. 186. note 2. 

See note at ihe beginnirs of the foregoing Chapter I. 
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The Chinese traveller who visited Orissa in the seventh century, 
was warned not to face the resistless fleets of these ‘demons ;* 
and instead of taking ship for C^lon, he proceeded by the long 
and dangerous land route.** He describes the inhabitants of 
Orissa as (all of stature, black skinned, of rude habits, and 
speaking a clear ringing language different from the tongues of 
inner India.** They are exactly what we might expect the 
people of a delta to be. who had settled long enough to acquire 
the dark colour of a damp tropical region, but who had not yet 
lost the manly forms which they brought from their ancient 
highlands. 

The Aryan hatred of these forest races rendered the country 
detestable to Sanskrit writers, and Orissa long held a very 
different reputation as regards sanctity from that which it enjoys 
at the present day. It was essentially an impure country. Its 
people are denounced as having forsaken religious rites, and 
sunk to the lowest caste known to the Aryan community.** Its 
impurity passed into a proverb, — ‘He who goes to Orissa, must 
cleanse himself from the pollution.’** This abhorrence of 
Orissa has left its mark even upon the stories of Portuguese 
merchants and of casual voyagers. Throughout the sixteenth 
century, many hundred years after Puri had become the 
Jerusalem of the Hindus. English travellers believed in a country 
on the Orissa coast, ’peopled by men who had horses’ heads, and 
fed on human flesh.’** 

In the midst of these wild tribes dwelt communities belong* 
ing to another stock, and representing a very different stage of 
civilisation. No Sanskrit story has come down to us of the first 
Buddhist migration to this remote shore. Brahmanical literature 
views them with an abhorrence greater, if possible, than that 
with which it regarded the forest races. It never even mentions 
their names, and they themselves bare left behind them no 
writings of their own. A Sanskrit text informs us, indeed, that a 
holy sage in the north had five sons, each of whom founded a 
military kingdom beyond the Aryan territory. One of them con- 
quered. and gave his name to Kalinpa.*’ No cridence sursives 
Id fix the date of this expedition. Nor do the Buddhist seltle- 


Hhtolre dt la tie de llioaen-thtmg ror Stanistaus Julicn. Paris, 
JS5}. P 183. 

**Mische Altenhamtlunde. vot, tv. p. 3. tVaderi, Yuan Chwang. 
sol. ii. ^ tW. 

‘•Mo'iu. Chap. X. SL 44. E<f. Desendranath Thakur. Sal. I7SS. 
a* ))0tjU)UU»a Urvala Ktchanam. quoted in Taiinehciihini rainlo : 
vol H. p 180. Sal. 1769, He fTOSCTb, bo»rvcT, ■!» applirt to Benjil 
and the »hote ct Kstnipa. 

“TallH'ji Wh«tef » lllnort ot Matl'es. from Oflidal RecordJ. 
3 voU. Madras. 1161- sot, f. p. 7 

Difsha-Tvisita. Arja Danxa K»t<n« Suhrtu Pundralbyi-'n. 
Valfyim Ksh«ranufanyata. (Farpter, A-IJI.T.. p. IJS3. 
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i„.gl=s <0 regular BriUsh co„^ : ^ 

Mahanadi stdl creep througli a region of unbroken 10 

are hiU tribes and fishing settl^enls b«long‘ng ^ their 

stock. Their descendants still survive and have 

ancient names. Among them, the Savars and t^ Igndhs 
preserved their ethnical identity mcBt ars“ appear 

wiU form the subject of a Mparatc chapter. The Savars ^PP,^^ 
in very early Sanskrit writings, and f® Sigiaal 

even more than usual detestauon. As the Sudr^, r S 
tribes who had been subdued into the “^te of the aj 

commonwealth, sprung from the feet of 

and other forest races who successfully withstood ’"^^thev 
proceeded from the sweat of a cow.«‘ They were goblms. they 
were devUs. they were raw-eaters, they were 
the T'frhnu Purana has conwntratcd the national aoh^«y 
towards them, in its picture of a dwarfish race, with Bat nos' • 
and a skin the colour of a charted stake. Another j 

assures us that they were as black as crows, with ta^y haix» 
ej’cs, a chin jutting out. short arms and legs, and the typical 
nose. A third Sanskrit sage adds a protuberant belly, droopins 
ears, and an ogre mouth.** They seem to ha^ ®vf,f!nntne 
individuality very strongly felt in ancient India. The begin e 
of their territory long marked the last point of the Amn .• 
They ate spoken of as ‘border tribes’** who resisted the wnsKn 
invaders, scattered armies, and earned for themselves Uie lu 
of ‘the tenible Savars.'** Their name even found its way i 
Greek georgaphies,*' and the ancient kingdom of Kalmga w . 
known to die distant islands of the Indian archipelago, wni 
still a terra jneognifa to northern India. 

Even the fisher tribes who lived upon the shore, ana a 
now pounded down into a low caste of the Hindu community, 
have never amalgamated with it. Some of them continue at tn 
moment to bury instead of burning their dead. They are su 
excluded from the Temple of Jagannath. and till within histonca 
times, their pirate galleys were the scourge of the Bay of Bengal. 

*i Variously pronounced Saw. Sabar, Saur. or Sar. As a curious 
spedmen of the dirintegration of a word. Uie name is spelt Savara in w 
police reporu of Ganjam district; Sourah in the collectorate recoras , ai 
^ur. Sur, or Sar, in the offidal dociune&ta of the adjoining distnc 

jg^^*’Mahab!iarata, quoted in Mmr’t Sanskrit Texts, vol. i- P- 391. c<3- 

•*See also Sec. 111. of Chap. IL of Carmiehaef* Accoirnf of the 
Ohtrict of Vizaeapainam. Madras, 1867. 

AiUreya Brahmana : 5afiiAri( Texts, i. 483, ed. 1868. 

*’ Mahabharata ; Sonririt Texts, L 393. 

Carmichaers District of Vlzagapatnam, p. 8o. 
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Any sketch, however brief, of Buddhism would be out of 
place in this w’ork. The history of a religion which formed the 
mightiest protest against the caste-debasement of man, anJ 
against the materializing of God, known to the ancient wdrld,. 
and which at this moment is the living belief of one-third of 
the human race,^® belongs to a region of scholarship into which 
a district annalist has no entry. In a subsequent volume, when- 
treating of Bihar, the birth-place of the creed, I hope to be able- 
to supply some local colouring-matter to European historians cf 
Buddhism. At present I have only to deal with it as one of the- 
two first forms of human existence, which we can indistinctly 
discern on the horizon of Orissa history ; a form vvhich continued 
to flourish in that province until the tenth century A.D., and 
which has left its impress upon the religious beliefs and customs 
of the people at this hour. 

The Buddhist hermits of Orissa seem at first to have held 
a position somewhat analogous to that of the missionaries who 
first taught Christianity to the wild tribes of Prussia. Like them, 
they started from (he centre of their faith, after it had attained to- 
stately proportions, and had subdued the more civilised parts of 
the continent to its influences. Like them also, they seem to have 
carried with them a love of the beautiful In God’s works as welf 
as in their conceptions of His being, which led them to fix their 
abodes In the most exquisite retreats of nature. Tbeir princip^ 
settlement was at Khandgiri, neatly half-way between Puri and 
Cuttack, and about twelve miles to the west of the present high 
road. Two sandstone bills** rise abruptly out of the jungle, 
separated by a narrow gorge, one end of wWch is enclosed by a 
low ridge that connects the cliffs, while the other extremity is 
screened by a noble banyan tree, and groves of fruit-bearing 
mangoes. Massive slabs of laterite once formed a paved path 
across the ravine, and rose in fights of stairs up cither hill. The 
peaks are a rabbit-warren of caves and temples cut out of the 
rock. The oldest of them consist of a single cell, scarcely larger 
than a dog’s kennel. Several are shaped into strange distorted 
resemblances of animals. One has from time immemorial been 
known as the Snake Cave, another as the Eleeuant Cave, a 
third as the Tiger Cave. The last -stands out from the rock in 
the form of a monstrous wild beast’s jaw, with nose and eyes 
above, and the teeth overhanging the entrance to the cell. Others 
are more elaborate, and conlmn ses’eral chambers supported by 
pillars, and shaded from the sun by a verandah in front. Sculp- 


*^31.2 per cent, or a litclc over tbc number of Christian*, nho lorn* 
30.7. Max Muller’s Lecture on the Vedas. Chaps, i. 23. ed. 1867. 

*»Khand.igin and Udapriri near Bbuvanesvar in Puri district. 
These two hills were the stroo^olds of lainism in the pre-Christian era. 
Hunter evidently misukes the Jainas as Buddhists. 



merits in Orissa, when first they come in sight. 
respect the character of a miUtary occupation. They tPemseives 
have long passed beyond the reach of historical inquiry, 
their rock habitations survive, and they were certainly . 
abode of regal or warlike pomp. They form the earlist historical 
monuments in Orissa, and are found in many places among 
mountains that divide the alluvial strip from the interior taoie- 
land. The subdivision of Khurdha is rich in such relics. 

Puri district, I explored two hills completely honeyconibed vn 
cells and temples ; and a beautiful peak that overlooks in. 
Mahanadi at the point where it issues from its gorge, is 
with antique dwelling-places, cut in the solid latente. “nra y. 
arc inscriptions which lift the veil from the forgotten phnse 
human life that calmly ebbed away century after century m mes- 
caves. Their sculptured galleries belong to a more recent oat • 
but even the most elaborate, and probably the most recent o 
them, cannot be placed after the first century A.D. 

The earliest inscription is unquestionably that preserved on 
the DhauU rock, dated the twelfth year after the consecration oi 
Asoka, or about two hundred and fifty years B. C, Colossal 
statues of Buddha are found in the recesses of the mountains, 
and form important materials towards an art history of Onss^’ 
The sanctity of such hill-retreats has survived the faith whicn 
consecrated them, Long after Buddhism had been driven across 
the sea. the shrines of another religion, and temjiles of omer 
gods, rose amid these lonely fastnesses.*’ Vishnuvite cenobites^ 
Sivaite ascetics, and aged mystics, who believe that long solitude 
and penance have freed them from the chains of the body, ana 
raised them above all rituals and creeds, crawl about the hm* 
sides which the Buddhist monks tenant^ 2000 years ago. In- 
deed, so infectious is the passion for rehgious retirement in 
Orissa, that even the Moslem invaders yield^ to the spell, and 
have left a mosque on a solitary crag 2500 feet above the world 
of labour and strife below.** 

A detailed account of some of (be most important of these 
hills, will be found in Hunter’s StaiUtieel Account of Cattaeje. SttfUns 
eves an admirable descriplion of Khsndagiri and Udayagin in At. Kf’' 
vol. XV. M. Kittoe contributes some valuable notes to the Journal or me 
Aj. Spcielj. vols. vi. and vu. James Fergusson may be with advanta^ 
consulted in his 'Hiilory of Architecture.' vol. ii., and in the inUMucto^ 
**^ytohit‘Tree and Serpent IVorthip.' Rajendra Lala Mitra 8 Aotigunics 
of contains important information for the students of aft diho^ 

In the following pages Hunter confines himself to a general descripao” 
and omits, with one exception, the measurements, and other technical 
notes wihich he made on the spot. 

. *‘ tjunter means here the Asia range of hills in Cuttack district 
This hill range consisting of (he Udayagiri, Ratnagiri. LaliUgiri ana 
Alampn was a flourishing seat of Mobayana Buddhism during tno 
inedieval age. (vide R. P. Chanda, Memotrs o! Arch. Suney. No. ■«, 
also Modern Review. August 1928, p. 117 II.). 
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third century before Christ. The single cell caves of Orissa are 
certainly very much older than anything I saw in Bombay : so 
much older, indeed, as to belong to an entirely different period. 
They are holes rather than habitations, and do not even exhibit 
those traces of primitive carpentry architecture which the earliest 
of the western specimens disclose. Some of them are so old that 
the face of the rock has fallen down, and left the caves in ruins. 
The men who, year after year, crouched in these holes, and 
cramped their limbs within their narrow limits, must have been 
supported by a great reli^ous earn«tness. little known to the 
Buddhist priests of later times. Such cells, however, soon give 
place to more comfortable excavations, shaded by pillared 
verandahs, and lighted by several doors. These appear to have 
been intended for the religious meetings of the brotherhood. 
Some of them are very roomy, and have apartments at either 
end, probably for the spiritual heads of the community ; small, 
indeed, when compared with the temple chambers, but greatly 
more commodious than the primitive single cells. 

The temples in their turn are succeeded by still more elabo* 
rate excavations. Of these, the most important is a two-storeyed 
monastery known as the Queen's Pai.a«.^' It consists of two 
TOWS of cells, one above the other, shaded by pillared verandahs, 
with a court-yard cut out of the hill-side. 'Two stalwart figures, 
in shirts of mail down to the knees, stand forth from the wall 
as guards. One of them wears boots half-way up to the knee : 
the other seems to have on greaves, tbe feet being naked, but 
the legs encased in armour. Whoever excavated Ibis and the 
neighbouring monasteries, bad very much more advanced ideas 
of comfort than tbe andent hermits who cut out the first holes in 
the rock above. The courtyard opens towards the South, and is 
lined on the other three sides with rows of chambers. On the 
right and left appear to be the cooking-room and common 
dining-hall. The verandahs are commodious, and the rock 
brackets, which extend from the pillars to support the intervening 
roof, are finely sculptured. The favourite form of ornamentation 
in Orissa is one common alike to European and Indian art ; the 
curve of the brackets being skilfully taken advaotage of to re- 
present tbe swelling bosoms and delicately retreating heads of 
beautiful ..women. The upper storey contains four large cells, 
each fourteen feet long by seven broad, and three feet nine inches 
high. The verandah outside is about sixty feet long by ten 
broad, and seven in height. Each cell has two doors, and at 
either end is a rock lion ; by no means tiie conventional monster 
of the Hindu temples of the twelfth century A.D., but done with 
some spirit and fidelity, as if the artist had really seen the animal 
he tried to depict. 


• The Rani-nur. 
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tures of the Hindu deities are can-cd tn relief upoi^ho 
on sbbs of chlorite fixed into the sandstone. These ngu^ 
ho9.e\er. belong to a comparatiwly recent date, and wm 
exception of a fe\v' worn and blunted representations 
sacred tree of Buddha, the oldest of them cannot be plaoKl wore 


600 A-D.*^ j . y.f 

A little temple of the Jains, the religious descendants oi 
Buddhists.** now crowns the top of the western lull. It 
upon a thasonry platform, beneath which the whole 
spreads in a xaried panorama. A belt of woodland hems t® ^ 
sacred mounts on all sides ; but on the south it soon gives p ‘* 
to rice-fields, x-ariegated by promontories of the Kburdha 
which jut out darkly on the bright gr«n plains.^ On the wesr. 
the jungle ascends by rolling undulations, culminating 
tered ridges and peaks. On the north, the unbroken wiew 
spreads far to right and left, till it ends In a horizon of loi^ 
mountains on the other side of the Mahanadi. To the castwaru. 
at a distance of five miles, the great Tower sacred to Siva raises 
its black head aboxe an expanse of mango groves, with a thou- 
sand lesser shrines swarming around its base. ! saw no 
in the temple at the top ; only an empty vestibule, and an empty 
sanctuary with high altar, which is decorated with flowers #t 
stated festivals, whea trains of dex'otecs defile through the jungle, 
and worship with a curious mixture of modern superstition ana 
antique ntes.’* The stillness was only broken by the cooing oi 
doves, and the occasional whirr c( a hawk, At intervals, the 
tinkling of wooden bulTalo-bclh rose from the forest below. ^ 
more rarely a faint cock<row from some distant hamlet. The 
•l.'pes and precipices were one glory of laurcI-like foliage ana 
Wight llowm, and the February sun shone dovsTi in its calmest 
and brightest beauty upon all. 

These sandstone hilts in Orissa exhibit what arc believed 
to K the very earliest memorials of Buddhistic fife. The small 
sinjie cells cut in the inaccessible precipices, utterly destitute of 
wnament. and crumbing from long cxpwuic to the air represeat 
the first human dwellings yet discovered in Orissa The motl 
date whieb. so far as I know, has been assigned to them 
•s ..00 H C'* Bui an admirable Indian scholar places even the 
m>^c elabcrate of the adjoining ckamlvered rnonastcries in the 
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side. Dancing girls and musicians are grouped in front, and the 
princess appears on a throne on the extreme right Ihe eighth 
and ninetb tableaux are effaced. Three scenes of dalliance bet- 
ween the prince and the princess follow, and the series in the 
upper storey ends in a mysterious running figure with a snake 
twisted round him. The lower verandah exhibits the sequel. A 
convent scene discloses the princess retired from the vanities of 
life, sitting at her cell door in the upper storey of a sculptured 
monastery, with her ladies, also turned ascetics, sitting at separate 
doors in the lower one. The remaining tableaux, four in number, 
represent the prince, princess, and courtiers as hermits, with their 
hands on their breasts in an attitude of abstraction, freed from 
human passion, indeed even from the necessity of religious obser- 
vances, and wrapt in contemplation of the Deity. 

Tluoughout, the prince is generally fully dressed, with a 
cotton garment falling from his girdle, but leaving the leg bare 
from the knee. The lady wears a feathery headdress, with her 
hair done up in a towering chignon. A scroll of birds and beasts 
and leaves runs the whole way along. The battle and hunting 
scenes are given with much spirit, the animals being very different 
from the conventional creatures of modem Hindu art. 

Higher up the bill, and facing the south, is a smaller 
monastery or temple, known as the Ganisa Cave, from a figure 
of the elephant-headed god inside— evidently, a work of much 
later date than the original cells. The pillared verandah exhibits 
the exquisite bracket sculptures already mentioned. The inside 
wall of the verandah is adorned with a series of tableaux, that 
seem to give a different version of the same story which is told 
on the frieze of the Queen’s Monasterv. In the first scene, a 
lady watches over her husband, who is sleeping under the sacred 
Buddhist tree. In the second, a suitor makes advances to the 
lady, who turns her head away. H« has seized one hand, and 
she seems to be in the act of running from him, with her other 
arm thrown up as if crying for help. The third is the battle. 
The husband and the lover (or perhaps it is the lady and her 
suitor) fight with oblong shields and swords. In the fourth, 
the warrior carries off the vanquished princess in his arms. In 
the fifth, the successful paramour is flying on an elephant, 
pursued by soldiers in heavy kilts. The prince draws his bow 
in the perpendicular fashion, as in the previous series, and a 
soldier has cut off the head of one of the pursuers. The sixth 
is the home-coming. The elephant kneels under a tree, the 
riders have dismounted, and the lady hangs down her head, as 
jf J.0 jibaixifi fir -sorrow. The -seyenlb j^esents ihrir bome-Jife. 
'The lady stands with her hand on the prince’s shoulder, while 
' he has one arm round her waist, and in the other hand grasps 
his bow. The series ends in a scene of dalliance. 

The Vishfluvite ascetic, who lives in a little cottage at the 
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Altogethe? the Queen’s Palace represents a very different 
phase of Buddhism from that which consigned its votariM to 
uncomfortable holes in rocks. The great monastery at Kant 
(Karli caves) prefers the splendour of its temple to the comf^ 
of the devotees. I could not but contrast its magnificent 
hall with the adjoining narrow cells in which the monks passed 
their lives. But the Queen’s Palace in Orissa belongs neither 
to the period in which the 'Buddhist missionaries and hermits 
devoted themselves to meditation in solitary holes of the rock, 
nor to that other period when the religion had built for itself 
a stately system of worship, and had gathered its devotees into 
religious houses. It must have been excavated at a time when 
the creed had acclimatized itself to the air of royal ante-chambers, 
and represents fashionable Buddhism not many centuries before 
its fall.’’ 


The upper verandah of the Queen’s Monastery is adorned 
with a sculptured biography of its founder. The first tableau, 
worn almost level with the rock, seems to represent the sending 
of presents which preceded the matrimonial alliances of the 
ancient dynasties of India. A running figure stands dimly out, 
apparently carrying a tray of fruit. The second appears to be 
Rfrival of the suitor. It delineates the meeting of the 
elephants, and a number of confused human forms, one of whom 
ndes on a lion. From the third tableau the biography becomes 
more distina. It represents the courtship. The prince is intro- 
duce by an old lady to the princess, who sits cross-legged on 
a high scat, with her eyes averted, and her arms round the neck 
of one of her maidens below. The fourth is the fi^t. The prince 
and pnnMss, wch armed with swords and oblong shields, engage 
in combat. The fifth is the abduction, depicting Xhe princess 
ccieated and carried off in the princess arms, her sword lost, 
out her shield still grasped in her hand. The prince holds his 
sword drawn, and is amply clothed. The princess is scantily 
her hair done up in a perpendicular chignon, rising 
uom the top of her head, and a long Uess falling over her bosom 
A anklets. The sixth is the hunt. 

piece, on one side of which the 
? shooting at a bounding antelope: while 

s^nds near, and attendants armed with clubs. The 
tX.v^ir u’v* perpendicular fashion. It is about 

frnm A lady looks down upon the chase 

nn •» tv A court scene follows, in which the prince sits 

throne on the left, with attendants holding fans on cither 


iH * P®****) eumpha wai exeavaled for UiJ 


*’The Rani-ni 

: I« century B.C. 
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Ceylonese legends of the sacred tooth, and a more or less 
mj^cal account of the first settlements of Buddhism in Orissa. 
The third opens with the pubUcation of Asoka’s edicts, about 
250 B. C, and closes with the accession of the Long-haired or 
Lion Dynasty, in A. D. 474.** With regard to the first era 
we know nothing, and the two latter will be fully treated of 
further on. At present it will suffice to say that the single cell 
caves seem to belong to the second, or from 543 to 250 B. C., 
and the Queen’s Monastery to the third. It represents a period 
when Buddhism had become the established religion of the 
country, and had at its disposal the wealth of kings and queens. 
On the other hand, one of the ablest Indian antiquarians, pro* 
nouQces its architectural style, and the inscription which adjoins 
it, to be anterior to the Christian era.** It may. therefore, be 
placed between 250 and 100 B. C.. to which period the other 
elaborate excavations also belong. 

The sandstone caves, as a whole, represent ten centuries of 
human existence (500 B. C., to 500 A. D.). They form the relics 
of three distinct stages through which Buddhism passed ; from 
the period when its first missionaries started out on their peril- 
ous work to the time when, full-blown and victorious, it bad 
become the religion of queens and kings. The first was the 
ascetic age. and is represented by (be single sandstone cells, 
scarcely bigger than lair of a wild beast, and almost as inacces- 
sible. The second, or ceremonial age. has left its relics in the 
pillared temples where the brethren were wont to meet, with 
commodious chambers for the spiritual heads attached to them. 
The third, or fashionable age of Buddfiism. achieved its highest, 
although not its latest eflort, in the two-storied Queen’s Palace 
built at a time when the whole resources of a kingdom were at 
the disposal of the religious fancies of royally ; and when art, 
having lost its monastic lone, had learned to turn even a convent's 
walls into a record of human pomp. 

These great changes in the status of Buddhism represent long 
periods of time. Indian literature is silent %vith regard to tlic 
cave-dwellers of Orissa, and gives us no clue to their origin, or 


** Hunter solely relies on legends ia fixing the dates. He ascribes the 
foundation of Kalinga to circa 8th century B.C. Legendary accounts make 
us believe that King Karandu (Karakandu), the disciple of Parsvanath 
was ruling over Kalinga about that ume. Hie foundation of Kalinga 
may, therefore, be placed much earlier ttaao the 8th century B.C. (uttara- 
dyaj^na sutra, S.B£., xlv 87). 

The Decease of Buddha, according to Ceylonese tradition, took place 
in 544 B.C. The more correct date is 487 B.C.. fixed on the basis of the 
Cantonese Dotted Record. 

The Long-haired ffCesari) or Lion dynasty of Orissa is not known (o 
sober History. Its date 474 A.D. is legendary and unhlstorical. 

^^Rajendra Lala Mitra, Antiquillea of Oritsa. iL p. 16. 
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foot of the hill, as a matter of course declared that the tableaux 
represent the abduction of Sita, and the exp^ition of Rama to 
Ceylon. But whatever may be the story which these sculpture 
record, it is certain that they do not take their scenery or their 
heroine from the Ramayana. The whole plot is reversed. The 
epic relates how an Indian princess was carried off by the demon 
king of Ceylon, but it does so only as a means of introducing 
the conquest and slaughter of the cannibal monarch, and the 
return of the lady in triumph. The abduction, in short, was a 
failure. In this rock biography, on the other hand, the rape n 
a perfect success, and Helen and Paris live happily together 
ever afterwards.*’ But, indeed, the details of the story preclude 
the possibility of its being derived from the Ramayana. In the 
one case the suitor comes in the form of an aged ascetic, and 
accomplishes his crime by treachery ; in the other he appears 
as a valiant warrior, who fights for his princess and wins her.* 
After the abduction, the Ramayana represents the ravisher as a 
ten*headed or hundred-headed monster, who carries the lady iR 
a magical car through the air, and is reprded by her with 
abhorrence. In the sculptured biography the prince and princess 
escape on an elephant, hotly pursued. Subsequently he wins 
the affections of the lady, and after a life of courtly pleasures 
and sylvan amusements, ^th parties retire from the pomps of 
mis world, and end their days in a Buddhist convent. The 
Ramayana, on the other hand, closes with a frightful domestic 
tragedy, and the hero drawns himself io despair. 

. It IS impossible to fix the date of the Queen's Monastery 
wiih an)ihing like historical precision. But we can come near 
wough to it for all practical purposes. The ancient annals of 
Orissa divide themselves into three long chapters, one of which 
IS wholly obli^rated by time, and the other two arc more or 
less cliaw. The first begins with the legendary Aryan con- 
quest. when one of the five sons of the northern sage hived forth 
i?® “"ccstral pale and founded the kingdom of Kalinga. 
probably at least eight centuries before Christ. The second 
aates from the death of Buddha. 543 B. C.. and consists of 

t-Y Dr. V. S. Aearwala re: 
(r^rn,;/ story— their flight from Djium 

of Pafi>-»nith ■!} rented out to be the numaje scene 

ibeie Tir^nkar*. It ray. however, be uid that 

• The ***' Kharavela himself. 

R*v»m; encounter between Sita *nd 

resi»tm» tKj It more moral to represent her «s 

Ranviyina^ ^ ** At'ta or SsuWandhs 

•hich. *i!h aU th- 1^^^ • 5*** ten to a hundred • and 

the horror of hit Hindu tmatination, exagxeralrt 

t'oto of the mjtinz him still more unlike the 

liiUe kr^wti amon **”* It comparatively 

tngal and Oritc. 
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to the Hindus, but at last deci|diered by English scholarship.** It 
consists of eleven edicts promulgated by Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of Northern India, with two others apparently added 
by the local Prince of Orissa.*® The eleven are almost identical 
with similar inscriptions published throughout the length and 
breadth of India, from the southern slopes of the Himalayas to 
the central Vindhya range, and from Gujrat on the west to the 
shores of the Bay of Bengal.** During 2000 years these graven 
rocks have proclaimed the unity of God, and the religious 
equality of man amid an idolatrous and caste-ridden race. But 
for at least fourteen centuries they have done so in an unknown 
character, and almost in an unknown tongue. They ha^’e at 
length been made to speak and to disclose that ancient CiviVas 
Dei, by which holy men in the East struggled to reclaim (he 
•world centuries before the rise of the Christian republic. 

They start with prohibiting the shedding of animal blood, 
■whether for food or for religious sacrifices ; and incidentally give 
a little picture of the imperial house-keeping. Formerly, they 
say, in the great dining-hall and temple of the heaven-beloved 
King, many hundred thousand animals were slain for meat. They 
proceed to describe an organized system of medical aid through- 
out the whole kingdom and in the conquered provinces as fat 
south as Ceylon. This institution provided advice and drugs for 
all living creatures ; for the brute creation not less than for 
jnen.** Wells were also to be dug. and trees to be planted along 
the roads, for the refreshment of travellers and beasts of burden. 


*’Prins«p's deciphering of the Brabmi inscriptjoss is a glorious cori- 
tribution to the study of Jndotogy. Hunter has unplicity followed bis 
readings, with such lights, however, as Lassen's Indtsche Alterihumskunde 
throw upon them. The four volumes of the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 
1837-1838 are a mine of wealth as regards the history of Orissa. The 
following are the principal inscriptions which Hunter has collected from 
Prjnsep’s writings for this part of bis work. IVob i. Original Edition) 
fThe names and dates of the inscriptions as in original are retained). 

1. The Asoka Edicts on the Dbault Rock, 250 B.C. 

II. The Khandagiri Inscription, representing a tater Buddhism, tOO 
A.D. (7) 

III. The Buddhist J^erchanta’ Inscription new Asa-asUma. 

IV. The Udayagin Inscriptions, also Buddhistic. 

V. The first Sivaite Inscription. AD. 617. 

VI. The first Jagamiath Insctiption, circ. tenth century A.D. 

VII. The Ganga Vansa Tnscripuon. AX). 1132. 

VIII. The Bhuvaneswara Slab. Vrsbnuvite. circ, eleventh century A.D. 

IX. Siecond Sivaite Inscription, twelfth century A.D. 

<0 At Tosali (Puri Dist.) and Somapa (Ganjam Dist.) of Katinga two 
sets of the 14 Rock Edicts of Asoka excluding the R-Es. xi. xh and xui 
have been engraved, and two separate Rock Edicts have been inscribed 
in each case in place of these three ombrions.. Hunter wrongly attributes 
the two S. R. Es. to some local prince of Orissa. .. 

divide Asiatic Society's Journal for 1838, vol. Vii. part i. art vii. 
p 219 to 282. and vol. vii. p. 156 to 167. ^ 

^^This Edict is given separately on page 159 cl vol. vii. Journ. As 

Soc. 
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to the era of their first settlements. But the sacred of 

Ceylon supply the defect**. The story takes us back to the timv 
when Orissa formed part of the ancient kingdom of ■ 

when an emperor of the Lunar race still reigned in North 
Hmdustan. It relates bow. immediately after the obsequi« or 
Buddha in 543 B. C.. one of his disciples was commanded to 
carry the Sacred Tooth to Kalinga. If the Sanskrit name 
the monarch who received could be trusted, it would wdica 
that the Orissa tribes had already been subjected to Aryan rui • 
He worshipped the sacred relic with great pomp, and ai^omtea 
a splendid festival in its honour. But the disputes betwee. 
Brahmans and Buddhists which convulsed Northern India, 
reached even these remote shores. Some of the Orissa princes 
devoutly ador^ the tooth: others rejected it: and some returned 
as converts to' its miraculous powers. One of the last, with the 
intolerance of a proselyte, drove out the Brahmans, and pro- 
claimed that his subjects should worship according to the row' 
command. The Brahmans carried their complaints to the Hindu 
King in the north, who is represented as holding a sort ol 
imperial rule over all India, while Orissa appears as a subordinate, 
although not a subject, kingdom. The Emperor sent one of hts 
tnbulary princes to subdue the Orissa Buddhist, and to bring we 
piece of human bone.’ The invader, however, was converted at 
the sight of the sacred tooth, and the two princes proceeded with 
it to the imperial court. There the Emperor in great wrath 
commanded his priests to destroy it. It was thrown into the 
fire: beamn on an anvil; trampled into the earth by elephants : 
plunged into the city sewers. But in vain. It emerged from the 
flames as a lustrous flower ; it sunk into the anvil and defied the 
blows of the mallet ; it rose out of the earth as a lotus with 
pistils of silver and petals of gold ; and the sewer instantly turned 
into a celestial lake, covered with lilies, and vocal with honey 
bees. The Brahman priests tried every art of destruction, and 
^ ^'shnuvite sage makes himself especially conspicuous on his 
■eaorts to counteract the influence of these failures on the royal 
lsugth_ the emperor proclaims himself a convert to 
Huddhism, and his whole people receive ‘the piece of human 
bone’ as a precious relic of the god.** 

^^ssa next emerges into history about three centuries later, 
or 250 years B.C. Since that year a rocky eminence on the 
We Daya River, about a day’s journey to the south of 
UUEENs Monastery, has borne an inscription long illegible 

Journal of As. Soc. of 

Bengal, volvi. pt ii. p. 860 ei seg. Calc. 1837. 

Brahmadalta. 

more correct versiwi of the story of the Tooth relic see 
inlfoducuon of Datha Vamsa. edited by B.C. liw. 
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blended together ‘in undistiogmshing charity.’ The Idng then 
contrasts the hunts and feasts and ^ming parties^ of 
sovereigns with the more spiritual enjoyments which he has 
inculcated on his subjects. The world, he says, seeks pleasure m 
many ways. — in marriage, in offspring, and ‘in foreign travel ; but 
true happiness is to be found in virtue alone, in ‘kindness to 
dependants, reverence to spiritual teachers, humanity to animals, 
alms-giving to the priests.’ 

Such was the moral code of Buddhistic India two hundred 
and fifty years before Christ But there remain two other tablets, 
distinct from the general series of Asoka’s Edicts, and which 
seem to lay down local laws of the sovereign. They partake 
of a political character, and begin by proclaiming the penalties 
for murder. Capital punishments were not unknown. Much 
stress is laid upon the individual will of the monarch, who 
appears to enjoy that despotic authority which is less charac- 
teristic of ancient than of mediaeval India. ‘This I publicly pro- 
claim.’ he says, ‘and I will carry it into effect, for my supreme 
will is inesislible.’ They soon, however, glide into the religious 
admonitions characteristic of B'^dhism. ‘Much longing after the 
thin^ of this life is a disobedience. Not less so is the laborious 
ambition of dominion in a prince. Confess and believe in God, 
who is the worthy object of obedience. Strive ye to obtain this 
incsfimable treasure.’** 

We have, therefore, a picture of an ancient kingdom 
governed by a code which elevates the moral duties of man into 
legal obligations, a kingdom which professedly took its religion 
from a superior monarch in the north, and which submissively 
published his edicts, but which in its turn was ruled by a prince 
who combined a paternal oversight over the households of his 
people, with the authority of an absolute monarch. Such was 
Orissa in the third century before Christ. We catch a glimpse at 
the patriarchal age in the very act of dissolving into the despotic 
era which followed. 

The next inscription is some hundreds of years later, but 
so fat as the evidence goes to show, not much, if at all subse- 
quent to the beginning of our own era. The abrupt introduc- 
tory clause of Asoka’s Edicts has developed into a regular in- 
v^tion, and the grammatical inffexions hold an intermediate 
place between the very ancient and the mediaeval inscriptions. In 
a short biography of one of the kings of Kalinga,*® it relates how. 


** For more correct Mmlations <rf the Rock Edicts of AsoVa vide E. 
lluiuscb, Corpus Inscnpuonum ladiciniin vok i, Inscriptions of Asoka. 
i„ dynasty. The Hatigumpha inscription 

hill near Bhuyanesyar depets his activiues as a boy. as the 
CTOwn pnnee. and as the king of Kalinga upto his 13th regnal year. For 
inscription vide PnnseR vi. pp. 1075-91 f Cunningham. 

Corp^nj. /rid, i. pp. 27f ; 98-101 ; mfi; R. L. Mitra,\<rri9ui//« of 
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They then enumerate the c ard in a l virtues of 
code— obedience to parents ; dun^ to all viuil 

priests ; the non-sacrifice of animals, and J •, ,i gujd^ 

orincinle in man or brute ; dutiful service to the spiritual guia^ 
and the propagation of the true creed, Inter- 

sionaries to go forth to the ulmwl ends .1^,. 

mingle with all the hundred grades of tSl 

lishment of the faith and for the increase of religion. They sna 
mix with Brahmans and beggars, with the poor and the ricn. . 


bring tnem unto tne rignieoubu«,i «*•«>** u-.Tnd 

These arc the exact words used. Tliey shall deliver ‘those bound 
in the fetters of sin’ by declaring the truths that procure t 
emancipation which is beyond understanding. . i_ 

terrible and the powerful shall they be mixed, both 
foreign countries ; in every town and among all the Kinarea 
even of brotherhood and sisterhood, everywhere!’ . ^ 

The edicts then go on to regulate the household uie ' 
people. They speak of a system of moral surveillance ^eai y 
more searching than that of the censor moTum in the prim 
age of Rome, oc than the domestic jurisdiction exercised by in= 
elders in Puritan Massachusetts, or by the kitk-session in Pr®*®/! 
terian Scotland. They remind one of the minute supervision oi 
Ruskin’s ideal church. Overseers watched over each stage or 
the citiren’s life, from the cradle to the grave. No circumstance 
however private, escaped their scrutiny. A stall of inspector 
was appointed ‘for every season. lor behaviour during meats, 
in domestic relations, in the nursery, in conversation, and on 
the bed of death.' Care was taken, however, that these over- 
seers should not degenerate into spies ; and the kirig solemnly 
declares that he has instituted the system not for his own gam 
(through fines or penalties), but for the eternal salvation of his 
people. The Creeks who travelled in the train of Alexander 
to India beat witness to the good faith in which the inspect!^ 
did their work. Arrian ranks them as the sixth class ^ 
Indian commonwealth, and calls them by the same name which 
the early Christians applied to their spiritual overseers, and which 
now survives in the title of Bishop. ‘The Episcopi,’ says Aman, 
‘take cognizance of whatever happens, whether in the town or 
the country, and report it to the king where the Indians live 
under regal rule, and to the magistrates where they govern them- 
selves. They are forbidden to carry unfounded tales, nor iadew 
have any of the Indians been taxed with the vice of falsehood. 

. . as’^t tablet consists of a prayer for the spread of Ihj 
faith, and that all unbelievers may be brought to repentance and 
peace of mind.* But it contains nothing like a hint at religious 
persecution, and speaks of ‘every diversity of opinion’ being 


Indieae, cap. xH. 
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and the islands of the Indian AicMpelago in pre-historic times •,*’ 
when the Chinese traveller of the seventh century speaks of the 
Chilka as ‘a great lake, the harbour for ships from distant coun- 
tries ; and when we find the factories on the coast of Orissa a 
favourite resort of the early European traders with Bengal, the 
j chain of evidence is complete. There can be no doubt that 
Orissa, shut out from the rest of India by forests and mountain 
ranges, developed relations with countries across the sea. Its 
.misfortune at present is. that while the hilly background still 
walls it out from the inner continent, its rivers have silted up 
and isolated it, by their bars and mudbanks, from the rest of 
the world. 

The first local legend of Orissa refers to an invasion from 
the sea. It is now time to turn from the cave-dwellings and 
inscriptions of the Buddhists to the Brammanical archives of 
. Jagannath. These curious records consist of a piles of paJm-Ieaves 
neatly cut, and closely written over with a sharp iron pen with- 
out ink. Their contents have been three times investigated, and 
I am inclined to believe that all (he really historical matter has 
mow been extracted.** We owe the most successful of these 
researches to a learned Brahman of Calcutta, who published an 
epitome of the palm-leaf writings in Bengali in 1843. He 
informs us that he spared neither labour nor expense ; and ns 
one of the most devoted of the modem worshippers of Jagannath, 
he had special opportunities for the work. I cannot withhold 
mv tribute to the conscientious toil to which the work of this 
aomirablc scholar bears witness.** It contains, however, rather 
the germs of history than an historical narrative. It furnishes 

See further on, and the Taltwabodhini Patrlka, vol. ii. p. 179. 
Calcutta. 1769. Sak. 

*' The first investigation was made by Stirling's pandits, and the 
result is preserved in his admirable descripoon of Orissa in the fifteenth 
volume of the Asiatic Rtsearches. The second was by Bhabanicharan 
Bandopadhyaya author of the Purashoitama Chandnka, the Bengali work 
from which Hunter has chiefly derived his materials. The third was by 
Rajendra Lala Mitra, who inspected the temple archives in 1868, and 
arranged for their being copied. It is perhaps a matter of regret to 
scholars rather than to historian^ that the priests did not permit the work 
to go on after the learned anfiquariao's departure. Prof. Antaballabha 
Mobanty has edited and published the Madala Panji on behalf of the 
Prachi Samiti. 

He entitles his work the 'Pimshot/ama Chandrika arthat Sri 
Ksheiradhamer Bibaran.' The first twenty-two pages consist of an account 
of the four Regions of Pilgrimage in Orissa, done from personal observa- 
tion, and illustrated by passages from tbe Purushottama Mahatmya, and 
ahe JUimhita Jhe .maio hndp flf Ihf wnrJf jLs finlilled J'jsn- 

iika arthat Koiiyug probartan abodhi; Sri Sri Dhame pratidibasiya 
brittanta yahate likbiiahaya tahar nam Madala Panji kahe taha haite 
udahnta.' It is derived from the palm-writings direct, and is fuller and 
more carefully done than Stirling's excellent sketch, It is now becoming 
a rare work even in Bengal The copy Hunter used belongs to 
Jaykissen Mukherji of Utterpara. 
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after a youth passed in many sports, and matured by nine yews 
study, he ascended the throne in his twenty-fourth 
new monarch is Jaina by faitt He en^ges in gre p 
works, rebuilds the city walls that had been 
storm, constructs the reservoirs of cool water for the . 
builds for himself a magnificent palace. Musicians and danciD 
girls beguile his leisure, but the inscription describes him as sim 
inclining to virtue,’ amid the delights of youth. He next 
in the character of a warrior, and marries the daughter ot a 
prince. Afterwards ‘inclining to charity.’ he converts the spo 
of his enemy into alms. Nor is an occasional glimpse wan s 
of him in his judicial capacity. He imprisons a wicked Kin? 
in a cavern, and condemns “the murderer to labour. At ’ 
‘finding no glory in a country which had been the seat of t 
ancient princes, and reSecling’ — (here a break takes placcl. 
appears to go on pilgrimage, and distributes charities innume * 
able. Finally, ‘he causes to be constructed subterranea 
vchambers and caves containing temples and pillars.’ 

This and others of the inscriptions prove, in the opinion of 
The scholar to whom we owe their decipherings, that Kalmga 
was at that time an emporium of trade. V/e know 
sources, that shut out as Orissa was from the general polity oi 
India, it boasted of fabrics which it could send as valuable 
presents to the most civilised monarchs of the interior. So fine 
was the linen which the Prince of Kalinga sent to the lOng o* 
Oudh, that a priestess who pul on the gaury fabric in public was 
accused of appearing naked.** The rock inscriptions speak ot 
“navigation’ and ‘ship commerce* as forming part of the education 
of the Prince. Besides the Buddhist port of Tamluk, it could 
be predicated that the ChUka Lake must have been very much 
deeper at that remote period than now; and if it were only deep 
enough at present for ships, it would form one of the finest 
harbours in the world. Year by year we see the delta pushing 
itself out into the sea, unconsciously bearing witness to the truth 
of a long undecipher^ inscription, which speaks of caverns that 
are now fifty miles from the shore as hollowed by the wind and 
waves, and ‘ocean-bom.’ When, therefore, we hear of h'* 
monarch, eighteen hundred years ago, being educated in mari- 
time trade ; when we find that it had transactions with Java 

Orissa, li, p. 16£f ; Bbagwanlal Indiafi, Actet du SixUme Congres 
naliortal des Orienlalistes. pi. iu, sec. 2. pp 152-77 ; Buhler, Indian 
Studies, ui. p 13; Fleet JJ<,AS. 1910. 242 ff; 824; Luders, List ilo. 
1345 ; K P. Jayaswal, l.B.OJtS.. iii, p. 425 H ; iv. p 364f ; sui. p. 221 n ; 
F. W piomas, J.RA S„ 1922. p. 83f ; K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji. 
Ep. Ind. _xx. p. 72f ; B. M. Baiua. Old Brahma Ins. No. 1 ; Ind. Hist. 
Quart., XIV, p. 261ff D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions p. 206S. 

Analysis of the Dulva. As. Res. xx. 85 ; Journal As. Soc. 
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But in whatever century the Sanskrit-speaking race arrived, 
there can be no question regarding the route by which they 
travelled. The local legends point to the same conclusion as 
the inductions of European s^olars, and prove that the Aryan 
colonists inarched down the valley of the Ganges, and skirting 
round Bengal, reached Orissa, and through it the Madras coast.®' 
Between 822 B. C. and the Christian era, seven raonarchs ruled 
over Orissa ; but being local kings, they have only the meagre 
allowance of 125 years each. 

The last 500 years of this period were those in which 
Buddhism effected its settlements in Orissa. The Ceylon texts 
place the advent of the Sacred Tooth in Puri at 543 B. C. They 
probably antedate this event, however, as European researches 
now render it doubtful whether the ^t missionary efforts of 
Buddhism must not be placed half a century later. But it is a 
curious coincidence that the temple archives record an invasion 
from the north between the years 538 and 421 B. C.. which is 
the very period to which the Ceylonese chroniclers assign the 
Buddhistic conquest of Orissa. The palmleaf record calls the 
new arrivals Yavanas, a word which is sometimes translated as 
Mughals, and sometimes as Greeks. One thing is certain, they 
came from the north. The next three reigns were disturbed by 
similar invasions,*' and as a matter of fact the Buddhist texts 
of Ceylon, and the Brahmanical archives of Jagannath, alike 
declare that the five centuries before Christ were centuries of 
nortbetn invasion, and of great confusion in Orissa. Successive 
waves of colonists from the north allowed the country no rest. 
Buddhism and Brahmanism in turns claimed the supremacy 
among the Aryan settlers, but those settlers as a body steadily 
increased in numbers and in power, and imposed their language 
and their religion upon the pwplc of the land. Notwithstanding 
the Ceylon legend which depicts Orissa as the theatre of a great 
religious revival immediately after the death of Buddha, no local 
memorials of Buddhism brat witness to its existence before 
300 B. C. 

Before entering on the Christian era it may be well to say 
a few words with regard to the tolerant light in which Buddhism 
appears in these Orissa inscriptions. The popular notion in 
Europe is that this religion fonns a cataclysm in the history of 
India, a violent and total upheaval which subverted the social 
relations, and raised the military races and the low-castes by the 
degradation of the Brahmans. To a certain extent this is true. 
But. as on the one hand nothing can be more absolute than the 
declarations of the royal authonty which the Orissa Inscriptions 
contain, so, on^the other, norim^ can b<s more respectful than 
the manner in which they speak of the priestly classes. They 

^^Indische Alierthumskunde. •*PifTushot:ama Chandrika. pp. 24, 25, 
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a list of a.bundred and Ks rf ' 

SeKr S 

S?StSnT.\\Sy«S=“ .ban 

''“‘°SdS',''the very exacmade of lha dates « 9“/ 

»cSs=SdSV^s|£«^ 

settlement, except that it was wholly JJ?' J™, 

the Veda; that it was known only M a wdd oud^ng ^ 
peopled by barbarians, to the writers of the EP'f* • 
ttoe previous to Asoka (250 B. C) ■» was colonized by Sanskrn 

speaking communities ; and that Ihe Buddhist legend 

aWs to it a Sanskrit-named king. But s"* 
by no means saUsly the temple chroniclers of ^nnatm 
owe something, however, to weir forbearance. _^ey pas 
the first three ages of the world in silence. TJev ° 

detaUs touching the 1.728,000 years when the whole world was 
virtuous; not with regard to the 1.296.000 years ’'?*”e/:aooo 
quarters oE it were virtuous *. nor even with regard W i"® ^ 

years when half of it remained virtuous ; but 
with the commencement of the present era. in wmcn ^ 
fourths of mankind are lapsed in wickedness, or from ^ 
years B. C, . . • ,i in 

During these three thousand years twelve kings reignw 
Orissa, averaging a little more than two hundred and utty y 
apiece. The first three of them are well known monarens t>t 
Mahabharata. and they divided among them no fewer than i 
years.*” At whatever period the Aryan settlement took ^ace 
Orissa, we may conclude, therefore, that it did hOt st^ tr ^ 
Nothem India, the seat of these kii^, before 1807 . T 

first king with any pretensions to b«ng a local monarch reign 
from 1807 to 1407 B. C It is only in the time of his successor, 
however, or between 1407 and 1037 B. C. that we begin to caicn 
any faintest glimpse of Orissa. During this reign the bansK * 
speaking colonists are said to have pushed their way down 
Godavari River, but it is not till we reach the sixth 
the list that we hear of the capital city being founded, m* 
brings us down to between 1037 and 822 B.C., and ^ m Y 
place the foundation o! the Aryan sea-coast kingdom of Kalinga 
within these two dates. 


«” From 3101 to 1807 BXX, accor^g to the Purushoiiamas Chandnka. 
The acount of lids work should not he taken as historicaL nunwr. 
however, relies on it while writing these pages. 
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When a man relieves his fellow from tlw bondage and misery of 
sin. he releases himself.’ Wherever there is religious darkness 
there shall the truth be preached, “both here and in foreign lands, 
in every town, even to the ends of the barbarian countries ; and 
these being themselves absorbed in righteousness, shall become 
minister of the faith.’** 

But this proselyti2ing spirit bears no trace of Brabmanical 
intolerance, f have already quoted the edict in which the king 
'ardently desircth that all unt^Iicvers may be brought to repent- 
ance and peace of mind,’ yet in which he emphatically declares 
his still greater anxiety that ‘every diversity of opinion, and every 
diversity of passion, may shine forth blended into one system, 
and be conspicuous in undistinguishing charity.’ Ihroughout the 
whole I catch no glimpse at anything like compulsory conversion. 
Indeed, the edicts repel the very idea of such measures, and 
declare that the truth can be reached only by an inward process — 
a process of conviction and not of force. 

But the Buddhism of these inscriptions does not confine 
itself alone to the spiritual side of man’s nature. Its strong 
humanity labours to increase (be sum of physical happiness. It 
cates for the sick, it digs wells for the thirst}^ wayfarer, it plants 
shady resting groves for man and beast. It jealously guards the 
life of all created beings, organizes a system of medical relief for 
diseased animals, and in some respects anticipates that higher 
Christian humanity which protects the dumb creaUon against the 
oppression of man. 

It has too often been the practice to speak of the Sanskrit- 
speaking castes as steeped in an anoint ethnical, isolation, and 
shut oS from the rest of the ancient Indian nations by a great 
gulf of abhorrence and contempt. But it must be remembered 
that Buddhism is as typical a religion of these Sanskrit-speaking 
races as the Brahmanism winch went before it, and the Hinduism 
which succeeded it. The earliest form of Brahmanic faith is the 
religion of a comparatively small race fighting its way among 
tribes greatly inferior in civilisation and in spiritual conceptions. 
The next form is Buddhism, which joins the spirituality of the 
first stage to an intense humanity, and which, I believe, did 
more to make India an Aryan continent than all the wars of the 
epic poems. It is the old reli^on vitalized by nobler sympathies 
and built on a broader basis. The third stage is that hybrid of 
spiritual conceptions, outward superstitions, and inward 
unbelief, which seems to have germinated almost simultaneously 
in India and Europe upon the breaking up of the ancient forms 
oi Ar)'an iaith. 

It is into this third stage of the Indian religion that we are 
about to enter. The first Christian c«itury also marks the com- 


Fifth Edict. Dhauli version. 
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specify Brahmans by name as objects of profound 
of liberality. They strongly assert their claims, and place oDWi 
ence to the religious guide among the cardinal virtues. Alt g 
breathing from first to last the spirit of freedom, and contem- 
plating all races and castes as subjects for the o^ration of meit 
faith, and as equal heirs to the salvation which they 
that faith to bestow, yet they disUnctly recognised the teacner 
as the superior of the taught; and so far from degrading m 
Brahmans, they appear to look on them as peculiarly suited i 
the high office of spiritual leaders. >• . 

Nor do the Orissa inscriptions make any parade of mat 
monotheism which is popularly regarded as the second distinc- 
tive feature of the Buddhistic faith. They proceed from msl to 
last on the assumption that there is but one God. But they do 
not bring forward this doctrine with any particular prominence. 
They start from it as an axiom rather than declare it as a dogma. 
Indeed, the later inscriptions bear witness to the existence of office 
religions coexisting with Buddhism, and one of them desenbw 
the Orissa monarch who engraved it as a 'worshipper of the 
sun.’** Here, too, as elsewhere, the names of the monarchs bear 
testimony to the ancient religion, and to the tutelary Brahmanic 
gods, l^aravela whose life U recorded in the rock inscription 
of 50 B. C. was a Jaina by faith but be showed favour both to 
the Brahmanists and the Buddhists. The inscriptions scattered 
throughout Upper India prove that the ancient Hindu triad never 
wholly lost the veneration of the prople, and received some casual 
acknowledgment even from priests and kings during the 
Buddhistic era.®* 

The one great feature of Buddhism, as interpreted by the 
Orissa inscriptions, is its intense humanity. It provides alike for 
the bodily comfort and for the eternal salvation of all whom 
it can reach. While the Brahmanical religion kept its consola- 
tions for a single race, and even within that race jealously doled 
out its fragments of spiritual instruction to the different cast«. 
Buddhism cried aloud in tones of earnest remonstrance to the 
whole Indian world, and covered the rocks with its missionary 
appeals. Nothing can be more solemn than the commands which 
It lays upon its followers, to go forth among all races and to all 
TOuntries, and* to preach ‘the righteousness which passeth know- 
ledge.®* The Orissa BuddUsts found themselves far away from 
the religious centre of their race, and surrounded by forest tribes 
and aboriginal superstitions. The mention of these primitive 
races and ‘barbarian countries* had therefore a peculiar signi- 
ficance. They set up no tests of race or of birth. ‘Every rieh^- 
ous man,’ says one of the Cuttack tablets ‘is my true subjebt. 
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the recesses of the Ceatral Plateau, and in the dynastic records 
of the extreme soulh'West of the Peninsula. I propose to put 
together such fragments of evidence as I possess with regard to 
this lost people, for it is only by boUly showing the breaks in 
the chain that an isolated observer can hope the missing links will 
ccfme to light. The scent often becomes faint, and the chase ends 
abruptly on the Malabar coast eight hundred years ago ; but it 
yields several distinct, although fugitive, glimpses of a race which 
has long disappeared from India ; which has almost escaped 
European research ; but which bas left a great and lasting influ- 
ence on Indian history,^ science and art. 

The Yavanas first make their appearance in the Epic poems, 
that is to say, at a period which, aldiough not yet fixed with 
precision, was probably anterior to the expedition of Alexander 
in the fourth century B.C*” The Epics enumerate them in the 
list of foreign or non-Aryan races, such as the Sakas or Scythians, 
and the Pahlavas or Persians, who surrounded the frontiers, or 
dwelt like the Savars in the interior recesses of India.*‘ They 
are introduced in the typical struggle between the representatives 
of the Priestly and the Warrior castes for the supremacy in the 
Aryan polity ; but they take part in the strife,** not as a com- 
ponent part of the Aryan community, but as a distinctly foreign 
element produced for the occasion by abnormal and miraculous 
means. They are nowhere spoken of as a servile, or even as a 
subject people, but as an external race of warriors who had lapsed 
into a degraded state, owing to the want of a Brahman priest- 
hoed in their country, and to the consequent extinction of sacred 
litcs.** One text, indeed, obscurely separates the Yayanas from 
the other barbarian nations, and seems to intimate an Aryan 
descent.** But their religious status was precisely that of other 
frontier races, and of the inierior aboriginai tribes.** The 
Vishnu Puratia,** which, although of much later date, derives Us 
geography to a large extent from the Epics, states that the 
Yavana country is the western boundary of India. 

Up to the fourth century B.C., therefore, the Yavanas wens 
known to Sanskrit literature as a warlike foreign race, classed 
among the tribes to the west of the Himalayas, differing in their 


•“Lassen thinks that most of the MahaMiarata is ol<Jer than the poli- 
tical ascendency of Buddhism 6. 489 et leg.) ; Coldstucker argues that 
Max Muller has not shown that the early portions may not have co- 
existed with the Sutra period (Panim. 78); but the Epics are so mixed up 
with later matter, as to furnish a qtfiverful of arguments to Roth, and the 
advocates of a more modern date. 

*> Muir's Sansl.rit Texts, i. 391, 398. 4S2, etc. ed. 1868. 

•• Between Vasisbtha and Vlswamitra. 

Mahabharata Anusasanapaivan, 2103.^, 2I5S-9. Sanskrit Texts, i. 

dS2. 
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mencement of the current Indian cra.*^ which has just reached its 
1792nd year (1870 A.D.). It takes its name from the brother, ol 
King Vikiamaditya the Augustus of Indian literature, to whose 
reign the exquisite drama of Sakuntala and the other graceful 
poems o! Kalidasa belong.** This monarch extended hu 
influence over a great part of India, and the temple annalists 
claim him as the local King of Orissa as well as the Emperor of 
Hindusthan. With the fratricide which put an end to his life, 
the heroic age of the Jagannalh chronicles ends. The legends of 
that period are provincial adaptations from the great Indian epics, 
but ^ey have just sufficient local truth to show that the two great 
northern dynasties of Oudh and of Delhi came frequently into 
collision with the minor kingdoms in the South East which 
their colonists- had founded beyond the Aryan pale. Wave after 
wave of hungry adventurers poured down upon these settlements 
from the north, and the Orissa sovereigns, according to the palm- 
leaf record, sometimes carried the war into the parent country. 
Until the third century after Christ the newcomers seem cither to 
have been driven back or to have speedily amalgamated with the 
previous settlers. But between the years 319 and 323 A.D. came 
Red-^m (Yavana) and his forces by way of the sea... A local 
tradition relates how. about the year of our Lord 318. the 
Yavanas came sailing across the sea, and cast anchor oil the 
holy city of Puri, hoping to surprise the temple, with its store of 
jewels, and treasure-house of costly oblations. But the priests, 
having for days beforehand seen quantities of Utter from the 
horses and elephants drifting ashore, fled with the precious image, 
and left an empty city to the invaders. The Urya prince fled 
to the jungle, and there died miserably. His titular successor 
was slam by the invaders, and the latter seem to have retained 
undisturbed possession of the country till the year 474 A.D. 

Who were these invaders?... The temple archives call them 
Yavanas, but this intimation only shifts the difficulty. The 
Yavanas arc themselves one of the great enigmas of Indian 
history ; a race, who. under various modifications of the same 
word flit toough the whole cycle of Sanskrit literature ; whose 
name has been dug up on long buried copperplate edicts, and 
deciphered on pre-historic rock Inscriptions ; and whose traces 
eveiywhere confront the local antiquarian — alike in the distant 
runjab valleys, in the temple archives of the Bay of Bengal, in 


SaVabda commenced from 77-78 AD 
f78 from ihe date of accession of Kanishka 

una ’ Sf. of Asvaihosha, Vasumilra. Parsva, Charaka. Nagar- 

S.dS'J.'SSiSg K.™ Vitomadlti. te 

Yavana Puranas ; Yonas, a regular contraction of 

Javans’ aSd (as Iona for lavana, salt, in Prakrit) 

nas and jabanas in the modem vernaculars. 
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Ionian revolt from Darius that thoroughly awakened the Athe- 
nian spirit of resistance to Persia, and formed the first scene in 
that ^orious drama, in which the curtain drops in the four suc- 
ceeding acts upon Marathon, ThermopyJa?, Salamls and 
PbUea. The Persian camp was crowded with lonians : to Ionia 
the Persians retired when driven out of Greece ; and it was 
there that an Ionian rising put a finishing stroke to the Persian 
fortunes at Mykale. We cease to be surprised, therefore, that 
the Ionian name was well known to the Persians, and that among 
them the terra lonians came to apply to the whole Greek race.'* 

Now the ancient Persians, or Pahlavas, were themselves 
known to the Indians not merely as a neighbouring race. In the 
sixth century B.C. Darius had sent a Persian expedition to the 
Indus : bis generals conquered the adjoining nations ; and his 
fleets frequented the Indian Sea.** The Persian Settlements 
appear to have communicated a knowledge of writing to the 
natives ; and Panini, who belonged to one of the tribes whom 
Darius subdued,** calls this art ‘Yavanini.’ Whether it refers to 
the Greek or the Cuneiform alphabet is doubtful, but it bears 
the name of the lonians ; the name which afterwards became 
identified in Indian literature with the Greeks.** 

The Yavanas next appear, not as a distant shadowy race 
beyond the western frontier, but as an allied monarchy conter- 
minous with it. and finally as an armed host, fighting baffles 
and sacking towns in the heart of India. Any uncertainty as 
to their nationality is removed by the Orissa Rock inscription 
of Asoka. which speaks of Antiochus the Yona (Yavana) King.’* 
The Asoka Edicts belong to the middle of the third centurv 
before Christ ; and at that precise period Antiochus Theos 
(261-246 B.C.) was at the height of his fame, and his generals 
were busy in the Bactrian and Parthian kingdoms. The scenes 
of Anflochus’ personal exploits lay chiefly in Western Asia ; and 
the Asoka Inscriptions with minute historical truth refer to the 
eastern provinces of his Empire, which alone were subject to 
Buddhistic influences, as the dominion of Antiochus the Yavana 
monarch, of which -Anriochus' generals are the rulers. 

From the time of Asoka, 250 B.C.. therefore, the Yavana 
becomes distinctly individualized, and may be safely taken to 

r»/EschyIus. Pers. 562 — 565, and probably also in the passage 
beginning at J78. HerodoJui, iv. 44. 

Goldstucker’g Panini, 16. Lassen’s Indiscke Aherthumshunde. i. 
422; £i. 112. II3. 

’*Tbe grautude of Indian students to Max Muller is not lessened in 
consequence of a misconception wbidt evoked Goldstucker’s masterly 
dissertation on Panini’s knowledge of writing, p. 13 to 66. 

the Asoka Inscriptions the name of AnUochus ogcurs four 
times, — thnee as Antiyako, and once as Annyoko ; the final o being the 
regular Pati mutation of the Greek mascnlioe nominative in os. Prinsep’s 
Essays. Thomas’ edition, li. 15, 17 and 18. 
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religious system from the Brahmanical settlers in India ; but 
represented in no abject relation, and even obscurely intimated 
to have been connected with the Aryan commonwealth by some 
primitive tie which had ceased to exist. At the close of the 
fourth century Alexander’s exp^ition took place ; and after this 
event, the term Yavana in Indian literature applies unmistakeably 
to the Greeks. The Sanskrit grammarian of the second century 
B.C.*’ mentions that ‘the Yavaoas cat lying down,’ a statement 
which at once suggests the Asiatic Greeks ; and Professor Cowell 
indentifies tlie Yavanas or Yonas of India with the Yavan of the 
Hebrews, and the lonians of Grecian history. It is under the 
form of Yona" that the word occurs in the rock inscriptions ; 
and at this moment a Hindu, when asked to transliterate the 
root /oh into Sanskrit lettes. writes Yona, the exact word which 
we find in the Buddhist Edicts 250 B.C. 

How came the name of the Indian Greeks into Ionian litera- 
ture before the time of Alexander? We know from other 
sources that the loniaas, being at once the most Asiatic and the 
most mobile of the Greek colonists in Asia Minor, were often 
cooiounded wuh the whole Greek race. With but two 
exceptions, they built their towns upon pre-existing settle* 
ments of Asiaucs, and in many cases received the natives as 
1 *'' community. In some instances, 

intermarried with 
the land. The wives ot the Greek Milesians in 
fkS i •.‘“"a". nl' with Iheit husbands, nor mentioned 

in names —two genuine Asiatic customs preserved 

mien?? Hindu household to Ibis hour. The lonians in a special 
SSit LT.l' Uin Asiatics, moved 

foraatd h. r diffusion all their own, and stood 

chm Se H“>"rn world. Psammeti- 

soHd*at(-d hie historical monarchy in Egypt, con- 

Minor Ionian mercenaries from Asia 

thi Tonmne ^^"ch of the Nile.'" As 

seventh centui^B r°"e j Egyptian history in the 

npwarance ,h^r they make their 

Cyrus at the ftiifeM Persian Empire, 

sent hwalS to Asiatic Greeks, 

afterwards ° lonians;'* and when 

gration to Sardinin* projected a Pan-Ionic emi- 

cities and unSkd 'wastS to°#I? nothing but empty 

century they Shm !. * if conqueror.'* During half a 
y iney remained a pan of the Persian Empire. It was the 

Coldilwkcr’* PanM. 234. ed. 1861. 

’• Herodotiu. li can ISO i« '4. 1862. 

’•Ul cap. 170. ' i- cap. 76. 
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Court.*® But from the very first, the Indian king who figures 
chiefly in Greek history was a Maurya monarch whose capital 
lay within the Middle Gangetic Valley.** It was to his Court, 
In the land of the Eastern people.*® that the Greek embassy 
repaired at the close of the fourth century B.C. A generation 
later, when Asoka succeeded to it and Buddhism became the 
royal religion, he carved the name of Antiochus the Greek upon 
the Rock Edicts, which promulgated the national faith. 

Hirough this Buddhist kingdom of Magadha or Bihar the 
Yavanas, or Javanas, found their way into Orissa.*® The 
nlluvial flats of the Ganges furnished no rocks for inscriptions, 
and the delta has long ago buried in its slimy accretions any 
less perishable memorials which they may have left behind. But 
proceeding southwards, as soon as we next reach a stone country, 
we come upon their track. I have already alluded to their name 
in the Orissa inscription of 2S0 B.C. and almost the only 
historical events which the Temple Archives preserve from that 
remote age are repeated inroads of Yavanas from the north. 
The Jagannath Records date their first invasions between 538 
and 421 B.C : probably confounding them with the earlier 
Buddhist migrations, of which the Ceylon writings furnish 
independent evidence. Another expedition Xiongs to the suc- 
ceeding reign, 421-306 B.C. but the nationality of the invaders 
is not identified. Between 306 and 57 B.C. the Yavanas seem 
to have been a constant source of disquiet to the Orissa Princes. 
Many battles were fought, the Invaders were driven back, but 
again come upon the scene, and apparently effect a lodgment, 
■fte Temple Archives sav that they came from Kabul, Iran, 
Kashmir. Sind, and Delhi,” in short, from the Greek settlements 
beyond the Himalayas, and in the Panjab, from which the Graco- 
Bactrians were, during the latter part of this very period, pushed 
southwards by the Tartar and Persian hordes. But little trust 
can be placed in the Jagannath records when they condescend 
to minute details. They were compiled many centuries later, 
and can only be accepted as representing the popular legends ; 
at a period, however, when local traditions were fresher and 

Sokuntala, Act il verse 35 ; Act ri. verse 158. Monier Williams* 
edition, 1853. 

** Chandragupta ot Pataliputra, modem Patna. 

**■^16 Prasii, or Fathasii, from Fradii, Sanskrit, east; identified as 
Magadha, the kingdom ot Asoka. 

**Tlie Greeks (wvanas) are nevw known to have invaded Orissa. 
Hunter relies on the Madala Panji for writing the accounts of the Greeks 
in ancient Orissa. But the Panjj itself does not meniioh the word ‘Yavana’ 
anywhere, and the word 'Mugala* mentioned by it has been identified with 
’Murunda.’ The Murundas came to India along with the Kushanas and 
occupied Orissa for sometimes daring the early Christian Centuries. See 
ante Ch i. f. n. 29. 

•'The temole Archives do not mention these names. They mention 
only ‘Dill* which may be the same as Delhi. 
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mean Grsco-Bactrian, or some other representative of the Astatic 
Greek. The great enterprises of Alexander and Seleucus left a 
residual element in India, — an clement constantly recraited by 
adventurous bands from the Grico-Bactrian or Parthian king- 
doms. To the north of these kingdoms lay the aggressive over- 
flowing tribes of Central Asia ; to tlie south-west the friendly 
Buddhist potentates of the Ganges. The inevitable migrations 
southward, which have repeated themselves again and again in 
Indian history, soon began. In 126 D.C. a fierce Tartar tr;be 
pushed the Greeks out of their notlhem kingdom of Baclria ; 
and a hundred years later, a Persian host hurst down upon their 
territories in the Panjab. It was in this Province that the Indian 
lonians had established themselves roost strongly — that is to 
say. amid the scenes of Alexander’s expedition, and as near 
as possible to the Gricco-Bactrian basis ; indeed the great Hindu 
dramatist specially mentions the Yavanas as thus settled beyond 
the Indus.'*^ It was impossible for the lonians to hide their 
nationality in India. The Greek historians suppply a list of 
eight kings, but the coins already discovered raise their number 
to nineteen, between 256 and 120 B.C, besides the semi-barbaric 
f*i?*v**‘*' prove that princes who used the Ionian 

alphabet, or bore Ionian names, scattered their coinage over the 
norm of India, from the Himalaya to the mouth of the Indus. 
Md from Afghanistan on the west to the river Jumna. The 
Creek voyager of the first century A.D. found such coins near 
the mc^ern Surat ; and as far back as the third century B.C.. 
a Gr«k presented a pillar to the Buddhist monastery at Karli, 
south-east of Bombay.** The name of a city of Gujarat** still 
ows witness to the Yavana occupation of that province. Mean- 
while we become more and more distinctly conscious of their 
presence in the valley of the Ganges. The Sanskrit grammarian 
oi me sreond century B.C. mentions that ‘the Yavanas laid siege 
1,° Yavanas besieged the Madhyamikas.’ The latter 

Buddhistic sect, and he cites these occurrences as notori- 
s tacts that had occurred some time l«fore, but still as occur- 
fences which the writer might have himself seen.** The Sanskrit 
.V ^ knowTi to English readers brings in an Amazonian 
T Yavana women, with bows in their hands, and wear- 
ing garlands of wild flowers/ as part of the pomp of the Delhi 

•wdbed (o Katidaw. Cowell’s note to 
Ufainwonet. //(irerv of India p. 14S. ed. 1866 

h. 173-224. ed. 1858 

XenoeiaiA it 


a.V. 23. 

ed. jgAV’"‘^““'Xonijirh. Lassen's Mische Alterihumskunde, 


TOdings, as also lhe°^te. mu'st be 
0 / t^riirrn^lndia p"23 ''^‘**®'** on lf>f Religious Excavations 

JunagaihaYonijirh. Lassen's tadischr ii 795, 
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TDOuth. The memorials of the Yavana kingdom in Central India 
record a similar voyage, and dephants figure on board ship in 
both. The same spirit would doubtless tempt the Yavanas — 
or, as the word is spelt in Orissa, the Javan — on more distant 
expeditions. As a matter of fact the islands of Java and Bali 
were colonized from the Kalinga or Orissa coast in the first 
century A.D.,*“ and five hundred years later, an Orissa®' harbour 
formed the starting-place for a voyage to the Java Archipelago. 
Ii seems probable, therefore, that the Buddhist Javanas of Orissa 
gave their name, and eventually their creed, to Java, long a strong- 
, hold of Buddhism, and that Ionian enterprise has thus left its 
mark on the remotest islands of the Eastern Archipelago. lono 
dc Barros and the early voyagers call the Javanese. Jabans or 
Javans — the same word, letter for letter, as it is spelt in Orissa, 
where (he vernacular does not distinguish between b and v ; and 
the name applied not only to Java, but to the surrounding 
islands.’* This conjecture obtains a further probability from the 
fact that Ball, the sacred island of the Javanese, bears the name 
of the hero in the Indian epic, whose kingdom tradition assigns 
to Orissa.” 

But even the secluded shores of Orissi were not destided to 
afford the Yavanas a permanent resting-place. In 473 A.D. they 
either moved southwards or were pushed out by a new dynasty,** 
which seems to have been elevated to the supremacy by a religious 
revival ending in the restoration of the Brahmanical faith. Wc 
next come upon them in the kingdoms immediately to the west 
and the south of Orissa. Some lime in the fifth century, that 
is to say, at the very period when the Temple Archives represent 
them as being ousted from Orissa, the Yavanas established a 
dynasty in the great interior plateau now known as the Central 
Provinces. The copperplate ^nl dug up at Seoni, on the high 
road between Northern and Southern India, as illustrated by 
Bhau Daji’s re-examioation of the Ajanta caves, supplies us with 

’“The Hindu era in lava dates from 74 AD, according to Prinsep‘s 
Tables. 154, ed. 1858 ; or from 78 A-D., according to Sir Stamford RaSles, 
it, 71. The name Kalinga sail sumves as Kli/ig in the Javanese Records, 
and sometimes refers to the whole of Indian islands. Raffles, ii. 73, 87, etc., 
4to ed. 1817. 

Tamralipta. now Tamiuk. Fa Hian sailed from it via Ceylon, and 
the Chinese Buddhist describes Java as full of Brahmans and heretics. 
Buddhism and Brabraanism long co-existed in the parent country Orissa, 
and doubtless the fluctuations of religious ascendency which characterize 
the Buddhistic era in India were reproduced in her colonies. 

Raffles, i., Introd. xxi. 3, etc., where this type of various fanciful 
derivations for the word will be found. 

” Ball, whose territory has been placed to the south of the Viadhyas, 
but whom the Vriyas claim as Iheie mythical taonarcb, while bis capital 
is fixed by the Telugu Palm-leaf MSS at Vizianagram, within the ancient 
kingdom of Orissa Taylor's Exanunation of the Mackeniie MSS. in the 
Madras College Library. P. 28. 

•* The Kesari. or Lion line, according to the Madala Panji. 
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infinitely nearer the truth than they are now. The Yavanas were 
probably the race who predominated in such expeditions, or wno 
led the most memorable of them. But it would be puUing a 
unfair strain on such archives to assume that the terrnT^avan 
means exclusively Greek, or even Gratco-Bactrian. wor 
soon acquired a wider meaning, which embraced the whole senes 
of Buddhist invaders from the north. 

The period of the Yavana inroads into Orissa is contem* 
porary with the establishment of Buddhism in that Province. 
We know that Orissa received its Buddhism from the middle 
valley of the Ganges, which from the time of Megasthenes, at 
the end of the fourth century before Christ, was brought pecu- 
liarly into contact with the Greeks. The authoritative promulp- 
tion of the faith in Orissa bears upon its face the name of the 
Greek or Yavana King Antiochus.** Amid the series ot 
Yavana invasions which followed. Buddhism effected its per- 
manent settlement, and constructed its lasting memorials in the 
Province. From the middle of the first century before Christ 
till 319 A.D. the Palm-leaf writings yield no materials for the 
history of Orissa ; but between 319 and 323 A.D. the last great 
inroad of Yavaoas took place, and for 146 years their supremacy 
was complete. It seems probable that this long silence on the 
part of the Brahmanical Records is itself an indication that 
the intervening centuries had been a period of defeat and degra- 
dation to the Brahmanical faith. It is certain that these cen- 
turies were the period during which the Buddhists honeycombed 
the mountains and excavated the rock monasteries of Orissa. 
It is also certain, as we shall presently see, that the final expul- 
sion of the Yavana dynasty from Orissa in 473 A.D. was the 
signal for the lestoration of the Brahmanical faith under a line of 
orthodox monarchs. 

The very fact of the greatest and most typical Yavana inroad 
into Orissa having been made by way of the sea, would suggest 
a doubt as to whether the Invaders were ordinary Hindus. We 
certainly find no precedent in Sanskrit history ; and the idea of 
braving the ocean in armed galleys in order to descend on a 
Province which could easily be reached by dry land, is repugnant 
alike to the Hindu genius and the Brahmanical faith. But it 
formed an adventure exactly suited to the imagination of the 
AsiaUc Greek. It was Alexander’s sail down the Indus repro- 
duced upon the Ganges, with the continuation of Nearchus’ 
exploratory armament along the coast to the west of the river 

5" Orwsa even before Asoka, but it was 
rannSitmn .V, *“* The Yavanas have no 

of Buddhism in Orissa 

ii and inf ISIV® IS mentioned in Asoka’s Rock Edicts 

be™ ““ 
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a Ust of seven Yavana princes who ruled in Central from 
the fifth century to about the nin* ** The_ ‘nscn^ions 
they conquered all the surrounding countnes the 
the western ocean, and on the north from 
author of the Periplus found the Greek coins m the firrt cen^^ 
A.D.. to districts within the Madras Presidency. W® 
says the able historian whom the Central 
produced, ‘how these unknown princes shamed ‘he king of hca^ 
by their prosperity; how their beneficence made earth better 
than elysium ; how the world trembled at the march of 
elephants, and how the seas were swelled by Ae „ 

queens whom their conquests had widowed. But of ui® “ 
humble home affairs, which would at least ha« given them a 
sure place in local annals, there is nothing. The kin^ oi 
eastern and southern coasts are awed at the progress of the |T 
Kama,” and his name makes itself felt even in 
the Huns; hut we hear nothing of the teal extent of his y 
kingdom, nor of the struggles which he must f>ave mainuu^ 
with the then rising power of the aboriginal chiefs. The aiiwo^ 
of the family with the reigning princes of name are pompously 
recorded and its genealogy is traced back to heroes no 
demi-gods.' One of their viceroys 'crosses the sea with 
elephants, and penetrates Into supernatural regions ; but from 
the mass of fable which he has accumulated round his ’ 
cannot even be gathered with certainty when he ruled and where 
he ruled. Through the froth and false glitter of these 
lions, all that can really be ascertained is that in the fifth century 
a race of Yavana origin ruled from the Satpura plateau.” 

*• These kings are deflnUely known to have belonged to the Vakatato 
dynasty. Owing to a wrong Identificaiion of the name Vindhjrasatu, is 
earliest prince of this line, scholars formerly mistook these kings to ^ 
of the Yavana or Creek race. Even ihc well known anuquanan Boa 
Daji fell into this error. For his oiHtiioa see Journal of Bombay Asiaric 
Society, viu 428. See also introduction to the Gazetteer of tbe Certiroi 
Provinces, by Charles Grant, Iv, Iviii, Nagpur 1870. . ; 

** According to the lines 14-15 of the Ajanta inscription in 
Harishena, the Vakataka prince conquered Kuntala (Northern 
including Bellan district). Avanti (western Malwa), Kalinga (woas^ 
territories from the Mahanadi to the Godavari), KosaU (South KosaiaA 
Trikuta (Nasik district). Lata (Gujrat) and Andhra (Eastern Coast betw^ 
the Godavari and the Krishna). For this inscription vide Hyaeraoaa 
i4rc/iaefo?icai Series No. 14. , . 

•'The name ‘Kama’ is a misreading of ‘Yasodharman 
Mandasor inscription dated 532 A.D. The inscription presents 
of his exploits and conqueUs, including las victory over the Huna Kmt 
Mihirakula of Kashmir, (For the Mandasor inscription, vide 
Gupta Inrcriptions No. 3^. Yasodharman is certainly not a 
Kama may also be Kama Kala^un of the lllh century A.D. But ne 
had nothing to do with Kashnar. . . 

•• Hunter’s accounts regarding Uiis so called Yavana race are basea 
on wrong reading and corrupt interia«tabons of some Vakataka inscnp* 
tions, as well as, the Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman. ■ 
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But no sooner does the coitain thus abruptly fall upon the 
Yavanas in Central India, than wc bc&n to catch glimpses of 
them to the southward. — glimpses which at once confirm the 
scanty information supplied by the above inscriptions, and enable 
us to continue the history of the race. The next kingdom to 
Orissa down the Madras coast was Andhra, whose capital, 
Warangul. is still to be found upon the map. about half-way 
between the Godavari and Haidrabad. The Andhra king of this 
far south dominion alleged that they had sprung in remote 
times from the Andhra race of the Buddhist kingdom, in the 
middle valley of the Ganges, to whose court the Greek ambas- 
sador had repaired three centuries before Christ, and through 
which the Yavanas or lonins subsequently reached Orissa.** 
Such a legend, taken by itself, possesses neither more not less 
of historical trustworthiness than would an unsupported tradi- 
tion deriving the Dorians of the Peloponnesus from the Doric 
highlands on the north-west of Parnassus. In the latter case, 
extraneous evidence has raised the bare presumption to an 
historical fact ; and while investigating Bhagalpur District within 
the limits of the ancient Gangetic kingdom of Magadha, I found 
a curious confirmation of the Andhra tradition. Between the 
Haidrabad territory in Southern India and Bhagalpur on the 
banks of the Ganges, there exists a link based on local traditions 
in both places, and a story of the monarchs of Southern Jndia 
being connected with the Gangetic kingdom found its way into 
an account drawn up for ine by the joint-magistrate of BnagaU 
pur. But at the be^nning of the sixth «niury of our era we 
touch more stable pound. About 515 ^ chronicles of 

the Madras coast relate how the existing dynasty in Andjra was 
overthrown, and succeeded by O'"® f ,ni 

called Yavanas. who reigned for 458 y®®”' ” 2' 

The period of their supremacy alihough marked g^rjigious 

fiuctuauons. was in the main 

downfall took place amid a great of the wr^t 

the re-establishment of Brahmanism, an ry fojjjj 

•’Hunter here means that *^J*5?ndhras'^ere* an 
in Magadha, which i» wrong. The Godavari and the^”^ 

^ople, who occupied the counW as 

The Aitareya Braftmaaa (cm. ,(}« earliest Andhr* antj 

the pale of Aryan eivihsatiom river. 

to us, was Aodhapura, situated on me » fo aitfi 

Tel in Kalahandi. , . of iV- n. 

•““Hunter’s accounts of , Vaiap 2/e alsa 

defective. About 550 A.D. the y SnvUi aas 

into prommance in the p. -Mox as of 

foreign origin (Early and regards Atm J^^/TraditioT 

makes Harm as^eir ^ destroyed by the lUsi^^^genous 

Kshatriya race Their ifieir turn ruled m 74l 

A.D. (E. P. Ind. XXV pp. 25-31}. wa«. % J73 ^ 
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of Brahmanism which as we shall presently see, gained^the 
supremacy upon the expulsion of the Yayanas from On«a. 

These Southern Yavanas reached their height about 782 A.U. 
In that year they make thdr appearance in the Tuluva KMords 
on the western shores of the Peninsula.^®* Buchanan, in lus 
journey along the Malabar coast in-lSOI, came upon a Brahma 
whose ancestors had held the hereditary accountantship of tfte 
district since the time of the dynasty which bepn in 714 A.D. 
From him the traveller obtain^ a local chronicle based upon 
family papers and ancient Sanskrit manuscripts, and giving _an 
account of a line of Yavana princes, who drove out the 
house in 782 A.D.. and kept possession of the kingdom for fifty- 
four years. They claimed Andhra descent, came from the 
eastern side of the Peninsula, and were originally of the Jaw 
religion, into which Buddhism had by that time disintegrated. 
They formed an outlying military settlement of a powerful 
Yavana kingdom behind them on the north and east ; and when 
they ceased to be able to hold the maritime strip below th« 
mountains on the western coast, they seem to have retired back 
upon the parent kingdom in the interior plateau. They make 
their last appearance at Seringapatam. 

This brings us to a point even farther south than that 
assigned by the panegyrical inscriptions of Central India as the 
limit of the Yavana monarchy. But it is a point which the 
southern Yavanas reached as a fugitive dynasty, and the scenes 
of their prosperous rule lay farther to the north. The local 
annals of the eastern and the western shores of the Peninsula, 
therefore, leave no doubt as to the substantial truth of Grant’s 
account of a great Yavana power in the heart of India, which took 
its rise in the fifth century A.D.. about the very time when the 
Yavanas were expelled from Orissa, and which during the next 
few hundred years subjugated a large part of Southern India. 
I have no evidence to show that the Yavanas of the Central 
Provinces in the fifth century were the Yavanas who in the same 
century were expelled from Northern Orissa. -But the valley of 
the Mahanadi afforded an easy route for the Orissa Yavanas’ 


Buddhism, latnism and Brabmanical Hinduism were prevailing in 
Uie Deccan under the rule of the Chalukyas and the Rasbtrakms. 
atoough percepuble decline was marked in the fold of Buddhism. The 
religious movements were, however, not the cause of the downfall of 
these powers. 

>”Tbe Tuluvas were the rulers in the South Kanara district, Their 
j^er was destroyed by the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra in 11?1. None of 
known to us, apeak of the Yavanas. 

iK- ticlonged to the Western Gangs dynasty, but 

me accounts given about them are erroneous The rulers of this dynasty 
were grem patrons of Jainism. See Francis Buchanan's Journey through 
Malabar ; Madras Reprint of 1870. ii. 278-274. Also. 
report on the Kolar district, pata 41 ; Baagalor Jail Press, 1869. 
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retreat into the Central Province, and it still continues to be 
the high road between these countries. It appears, indeed, that 
while one branch of the Orissa Yavanas thus fell back on the 
interior plateau, another was pushed southwards, and formed 
the nucleus of the Andhra Yavana kingdom. wWch dates from 
515 A.T?. Even the Brahman chronologens, upon the restoration 
of their faith, had to admit the Iong.continued supremacy of 
the alien race. The Vishnu Piirana. complied in the eleventh 
century, when Hinduism had almost stamped out Buddhism 
from India, enumerates among the later dynasties who ruled 
after the breaking up of the ancient orthodox monarchy in 
Andhra, a line of eight Yavanas.*** The local traditions which 
I have brought together, and which have survived in spite of the 
900 years of Brahmanicaf intolerance and Moslem anarchy which 
followed, show that the Yavana power was at its apex in the 
eighth century ; and Colebroke. quoting a writer of this very 
period, classifies the non-Hindu hnguages as four in number, of 
which the Yavana formed one.**’ 

From the tenth century wc lose all trustworthy traces of the 
loaians in India. The name of Yavana survived, but it ceases 
to be possible to identify the people so called with the race 
whom I tove now tracked from the Epic period, in which they 
were known only as a half'fabulous trib^ dwelling on the western 
frontier of the habitable world ; down through the Alexandrine 
and GrjecO'Bactrian eras, to their conquest of Orissa ; and 
thence to the inscriptions of the Central Plateau, and the local 
annals alike of the western and the eastern shores of Southern 
India.*®* During the fourteen centuries through which we have 
pursued the chase, the meaning of the term Yavana underwent 

*** According to the Sconi and Apnta inscriptions Vindbyasakti «as 
the founder of the VaLaUka dynasty, but the Puranai menUon one 
Vindhyasakti as belonjing to a race called the Kotikilas. Vishnuparana 
declares that the Kolikila kings were Yavanas (PargUer, Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, p- 48). Modem Scholars are not inclined to identify Vindhya- 
sakti, the founder of the Vakatakas with Vindhyasakti of the Kohkilas 
(N. N. Ghosh, Early Hist, of India, pp- 279-280). The AjanU inscription 
states that Vindhyasakti Vakataka was a dtoja, which usually means a 
Brahmana. and may also mean a Kshatnya. 

»*‘The four were.* Yavana. Partsika. Raumafca, and Barbara, corres 
ponding to (1) Greek or Asiaue Greek, (2) Persian. (3) Latin and (4) ua- 
.cbssiticd barbanan fongoes. Tranf. Koyai Asiatic Society, vot. i. p. 453. 
The Indian Greeks had probably lost almost all traces of their ori&nal 
language by thss time; hut, as «e shall see, they bad imported indntdual 
words from it into Hindu science, which, taken along wtih popular tradi- 
tion. would lead a careful observer, foeh as Celebrooke’s authority, to 
Identify the Greeks of the Levant with the lens isolated Yavanas or 
tomans of India. . t .. . 

le* It h imnostible to exaggerate the val le of tbe Mackenzie MSS as 
maierials for a history of Southern India. They form a noble collection 
of Folios in the Asiatic Society's library at Calcutta, written In a 
delightfully clear band, carefully iBstnbuted into separate volumes, and 
nUording a roost accessible field for rescarda, 
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of Brahmanism which as we shall presently see, gained^th* 
supremacy upon the expulsion of the Yayanas from 

These Southern Yavanas reached their height about 782 A-U- 
In that year they make their appearance in the Tuluva R«om$ 
on the western shores of the Peninsula.*®’ Buchanan in ms 
journey along the Malabar coast in 1801, came upon a Brahman 
whose ancestors had held the hereditary accountantship of ^ 
district since the time of the dynasty which began in 714 A-D. 
From him the traveller obtain^ a local chronicle based upon 
family papers and ancient Sanskrit manuscripts, and giving an 
account of a line of Yavana princes, who drove out the rei^mS 
house in 782 A.D., and kept possession of the kingdom for fifty- 
four years. They claimed Andhra descent, came from the 
eastern side of the Peninsula, and were originally of the Jam 
religion, into which Buddhism had by that time disintegrated. 
They formed an outlying military settlement of a powerful 
Yavana kingdom behind them on the north and east : and when 
they ceased to he able to bold the maritime strip below the 
mountains on the western coast, they seem to have retired back 
upon the parent kingdom in the interior plateau. They 
their last appearance at Seringapatam. 

This brings us to a point even farther south than that 
assigned by the panegyrical inscriptions of Central India as the 
limit of the Yavana monarchy. But it is a point which the 
southern Yavanas reached as a fugitive dynasty, and the scenes 
of their prosperous rule lay farther to the north. The locs^* 
annals of the eastern and the western shores of the Peninsula, 
therefore, leave no doubt as to the substantial truth of Grant’s 
account of a great Yavana power in the heart of India, which took 
its rise in the fifth century A.D.. about the very time when the 
Yavanas were expelled from Orissa, and which during the next 
tew hundred years subjugated a large part of Southern India. 
I have no eridence to show that the Yavanas of the Central 
Provinces in the fifth century were the Yavanas who in. the same 
century were expelled from Northern Orissa. -But the valley of 
the Mahanadi afforded an easy route for the Orissa Yavanas’ 


» Buddhism, JainUm and Brabmanical Hinduism were prevailing in 
the Deccan under ihe rule of the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakuus, 
although percepuble decline was marked ia the fold of Buddhism. The 
religious movements were, however, not the cause of the downfall oi 
mese powers. 

South Kanara district. Their 
'’y Hojr^ai of Dvarasamudra in 1191. None of 
their fKordi. so far known to us. speak of the Yavanas. 
n,,. belonged to the Western Ganga dynasty, but 

Ih^accounts given about Ihcin are erroneous. The rulers of this dynasty 
. gre« ^trons of lainism. See Fronds Buchanan's Journey ihrous" 
■ ■ rr; Madras Reprint of 1870. ii. 278-274. 
t, pan 41 : Bangalor Jail Press, 1869. 
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used at all. and coll^uial Ori)^ and Bengali have long ceased 
to remember the original Ionic meaning of the word. Aurangzeb 
is, par excellence, the Yavana king. 

But although the history and the very name of the Greeks 
in India have thus perished, their influence has survived. They 
brought with them a spirit of raarhime enterprise unknown to 
the Hindus, and the rudiments of that science without which 
maritime enterprise is impossible. Scholars have long ago 
noticed that Sanskrit astronomy contains Greek technical terms. 
The most learned astronomer among the Brahmans'** came of 
a family belonging to the middle valley of the Ganges, which is 
pre-eminently associated with the lonians. He lived in Central 
India, in the sixth century, at the very period when the Yavana 
power there approached its height, and the two specialities of 
his writings are his frequent references to the Yavanas and the 
use of Greek astronomical terms. Indeed, he derived not only 
his nomenclature, but several of his doctrines, from Ionian 
science ; and one of his authorities, whom he cites as the 
Yavana Lord, is believed to be a corruption of the Greek name 
Speusippus. His commentator briefly characterizes the Yavanas 
as a race skilled in astrology. This in no way impugns the 
ability of the Vedic Brahmans in the twelfth centuiV B.C. to 
make astronomical observations for their calendar it only 
shows t^t their successors, flfteen hundred years later, borrowed 
largely from Greek science. The calculation of eras was a 
speciality of the priesthoods of be ancient world. Besides their 
fabulous back reckonings of thousands of centuries, the Chal. 
deans claimed to have an actual observation 1903 years before 
Alexander the Great. But without a knowledge of the stars 
more practical than we have any reason to believe the Hindus 
acquired for themselves, it would have been perilous to make 
the long voyage from the Yavana settlements in Orissa to the 
islands of the Archipelago, The starting-place for such expedi- 
tions in the fifth and the severnb centuries was Tamluk, on the 
Hugh t and the Javanese records show that the original colonists 
of Java started from the Orissa or Kalinga coast in the first 
century of our era. Both the Chinese pilgrims visited Tamluk, 
and found it the starting-place for souhem voyages (Fa Hian, 
399-414 A.D. ; Hiouen Thsang, 629-645 A.D.); and I shall give 
an account of it in a later part of this chapter. It now lies on 
the Rupnarayan River ; but in early limes the sea, which is at 

109 Varahamihira. born at Ujjaini A.D. 530, died 587. Sir William 
Jones makes bitn flourish in 499 AD. As. Jtes. viii. 195. Calc. 1805. 

‘I® Weber’s doubts as lo Cokbrooke’s calculation (Indische Studien. 
i. 85) must be held to be finaHy rhssipated, and Goldstueker’s views 
(Panint, 74) established, by the re-exanunaUon of the soUutian points by 
Arebdeason Pratt and Mam: Jouriud As. Soc. of Bengal for 1862, 49). 
See also Haug's Aitreya Brahmanam, i. 43 - 47 . Bombay, 1693. 
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several modificalions. At tet it stiggested to the Infian rood 
nothing more distinct than a warrior race, dwelhag in a terra 
irxogmla in the fat west. But for at least twelve centories tnil 
is. from 250 B.C, to 950 A.D, it had been assoca trf who 
long series of invaders from the north (beginning with the Asianc 
Greeks), who had ousted the native dynasties and ereewn 
Buddhism upon the ruins of the Btahmanical faith. It “o 
probably been applied in some cases to invaders with no 
■ to Ionian or Graco-Baclrian descent, but who, like 
from the north, and brought in new religious rites. _ 
the two crucial characteristics oC Yavanas in the Hindu m . 
and in the end they led to the translcr of the name to a P®°P‘- 
more widely separated by race and religion from the lomans. 
than the Tonians were from the Hindus. . 

For the North was again about to send forth a race 
invaders bringing with them a new faith, and destined to cs a 
lish themselves upon the wrecks of Hindu dynasties and mo 
beliefs. The Moslem invasions of India practically date tro 
the eighth century, when the Arabs temporarily conquerc 
Sind. The first years of the eleventh brought the 
Mahmud Sultan, whose twelve expeditions introduced a new ew 
into Hindustan. From this time it becomes difiicuU to j® 

as to the race to which the term Yavana applies. At first, 
the Moslem invaders, especially in Southern India, were 
guished from the dynasties of Ionian Yavanas by the wore 
opprobrious epithet of Mlechhas. But as Islam obtained a 
firmer hold upon the country, this distinction disappeared ; ana 
popular speech, preserving the old association of northern in* 
vasion and a new creed with the word Yavana, apphsd it 
indiscriminately to the ancient lonians and to the new 
roans. Before the Muhammadan power, the heretic and in« 
enhodox dynasties of India alike collapsed, and in a fe'^ 
centuries the ancient Yavaoas had ceased to preserve any traces 
of their nationality. All former differences of race or creed were 
pulverized in the mortar of Islam, and the word Yavana grew 
into an exclusive epithet of the Moslems. Even in the very 
localities which had formed the scenes of the typical Yavana 
kingdoms the remembrance of the Ionian dynasties faded nway, 
and an Orissa Inscription'*' of 1516 A.D. applies the word 
disUnctivcly to the Muhammadans. In the modern vernaculars 
it signifies Arabian, Turkish, or Moghul,"* but it is now seldom 

Inscribed on the seventb jwllar under the terrace on the north »i£- 
cf the lempte of SimachaUm, within the modem district of Viragafatam, 
pirt c( the anaent territory of Kabnsa. App. ii. to Carmichael* 

H. Wilson five* it » wider application, and applies tt to hod} 
the Muhammadan and European invaders of India ; indeed, as a general 
term for any foreign or baroarotis race. 
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either as the representatives or as the heralds of the reformed 
religion. While Buddhism continued as Buddhism in India, the 
Yavanas were typical Buddhists; and when it merged into 
Jainism, the Yavanas became equally identified with the Jain 
faith. 

Nor should this surprise the careful student of Indian 
history. We have seen that, from the first, the kingdom with 
which the Greeks were most intimately connected was the 
Gangetic monarchy which afterwards formed the focus of 
Buddhism, and which at length authoritatively promulgated the 
faith over the whole Indian continent — a province which to this 
day bears the name of Bihar, literally, the Buddhist Monastery, 
and retains as its capital the city to which the Greek ambassador 
repaired three hundred years before Christ. The Greek adven- 
turers in India found themselves in the midst of a great conflict 
of creeds. On the one side Brahmanism, with its cast-iron 
classiflcation, refused the strangers entrance into the respectable 
castes, and ranked them, both socially and religiously, with the 
savage aboriginal tribes. The haughty Greek, accustomed to call 
all non-Hellenic mankind Barbarians, suddenly found himself in 
the minority among an even more exclusive race than his own, 
and branded by a far more opprobioos epithet'** than that which 
he applied to foreign nations. On the other side. Buddhism 
opened its arms to the strangers, engraved their names in its 
edicts, and offered them absolute equality with the triumphant 
sect. Whatever may have been the process, there can be no doubt 
as to the result. The Buddhist party attracted to itself the new 
adventurous element, and found in the Yavanas exactly the allies 
Kquired for the geographical dissemination of its faith. When 
that dissemination was resolved on, the Indian Buddhists sought 
formal alliances even with Greek potentates beyond the Hima- 
layas : and a group of treaties with Antiochus Theos, Gonatus, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, Megas of Cyrene, and Alexander of 
Macedon, attests their political activity.**^ The lonians in India 
were essentially an unsettled race, a people without a home. Their 
history, so far as we know it. is a succession of mililaty occupa- 
tions and forcible expulsions,— a history which repeats itself alike 
in the Grseco-Bactrian kingdom beyond the Himalayas, in the 
Punjab, in Central India, in Chissa, and in fact till they finally 
disappear on the extreme south-Westem shore of peninsula. They 
formed a nation of pioneers for ever on the move ; the very 
people to give effect to Asoka’s proselytising edicts, which com- 
mand the Buddhists to go forth and preach the truth ‘both here 


>** Mleehha. 

***For the separate aottiorides. see Fergusson’s Hist. Arch. il. 456, 
e6 1867. 
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present sixty miles off, washed its harbour. I awordingly speaV 
of it as situated on the Hugli. which gives a sufficiently correct 


idea of its ancient position. , . ^ 

Not only, therefore, do the memorials of the Ya^a 
Kingdom, whether in Orissa or in Central India, siKak 
maritime expeditions on a great scale, but the era . 
migrations into Orissa forms the very period when the wloms 
tion of Java from the Indian coast took place. Such 
stand out in strong contrast to the land expeditions of Sanssm 
literature, which thinks it needful to invent a fabulous 
order to convey its armies across tlie narrow straits to : 
Even without the evidence which I have put together to wn 
the Yavanas with the lonians, these voyages would strike - 
as singularly opposed to the history of the home-loving inoi lu 
and as singularly in 'accord with the genius of the sea-explonCc 

Hindu medicine also acknowledges a debt to the 
In a Sanskrit treatise, written three hundred years ago/ I 
mention of a preparation of Bhans, ‘communicated by w® 
Yavanas,’ and purporting to be copied from a work by a Yavaw 


author. Muphar. It seems to have ^en deriv^ from very 
ancient times, and is described in a good Sanskrit verse, 


to be written just after the assemblage of the -- . 

Himalayas for the purpose of investigating the medicinal suo* 


the 


stances of nature two million years ago. A Hindu physician, 
ten centuries, if he had borrowed a remeey 


during the past ten .i uv i, . 

from foreigners, would have concealed a fact which would hj^* 
made him an outcast, and ruined him in his profession. I}'® 
Indian practitioners inform me that their Pharmacopceia contains 
several other Yavana preparations — for example, one from beef, 
and another from pork, which are evidently borrowed from n 
foreign system of medicine, and have to be made up with the 
greatest secrecy through fear of the Hindus. 

The lonians not only brought fragments of Greek science 
to India, but they formed the vanguard of that great Reformation 
which stands out as the most conspicuous fact in the religious 
history of the pre-Oiristian world. From the fint Buddhist 
era in Orissa. 250 B.C., rill the tenth century A.D.. the Yavanas 
are invariably associated with the nobler faith. Any attempt to 
launch out upon a general view of the spread of Buddhism iu 
India would be out of place in tins work. It must suffice to say. 
that while from the silent tesrimony of coins, with which no 
subsequent ages can tamper, scholars conclude that the Ionian 
India me^ed into Buddhistic dynasties : so m 
Middle and Southern India, the Yavanas everywhere appear 


loeamnta Sar, Sanskrit MS. in Beni}ati character. 
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either as the representatives or as the heralds of the reformed 
relieion While Buddhism continued as Buddhism in India, the 
Yavanas were typical Buddhists; and when it merged into 
Jainism, the Yavanas became equally identified with the Jain 

Nor should this surprise the careful student of Indian 
history We have seen that, from the first, the kingdom with 
which the Greeks were most intimately connected was the 
Gangetic monarchy which afterwards^ formed the focus of 
Buddhism, and which at length authoritatively promulgated the 
faith over the whole Indian continent— a province which to this 
day bears the name of Bihar, literally, the Buddhist Monastery, 
and retains as its capital the city to which the Greek ambassador 
repaired three hundred years before Christ. The Greek adven- 
turers in India found themselves in the midst of a great conflict 
of creeds On the one side Brahmanism, with its cast-iron 
classification, refused the strangers entrance mto the respectable 
castes, and ranked them, both socially and religiously, with the 
savage aboriginal tribes. The haughty Greek, accustomed to call 
all non-Hellenic mankind Barbanans. suddenly found himself in 
the minority among an even more exclusive race than his own, 
and branded by a far more opptobious epithet than that which 
he applied to foreign nations. On the other side. Buddhism 
open^ its arms to the strangers, engraved their namw in its 
edicts and ofiered them absolute equality with the triumphant 
sect Whatever may have been the process, there can be no doubt 
as to the result. The Buddhist party attracted to itself the new 
adventurous element, and found in the Yavanas ®A2>ctIy the alJijs 
required for the geographical dissemination of 'ts faith. When 
that dissemination was resol^ on. the sought 

formal alliances even with Greek Hima. 

layas ; and a group of treaties with Anliochus Theos. Gonatm, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, Megas of ^exaader of 

Macedon. attests their political acUvity. "ne lonians m India 
were essentially an unsettled race, a people without a home. 
history, so far as we know it, is a succession of military occupa. 
tions Ld forcible expulsions,— a wjich re^ats useu alike 

in the Grsco-Bactrian kin^om beyond th,. Hun^ayas. 
Punjab, in Central India, in Orissa, and in fact til] they 
disappear on the extreme soulh-Westem shore of pemnsuia Xj. ^ 
fiS a nauon of pioneers for ever on the move; 
oeSto give effect to Asoka's pi^elytising edicts, which 
Sd the Buddhists to go forth and preach the truth ‘both?®* 


Mlechha. 
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and in foreign lands.’ ‘even to the uttermost ends of the barbamn 

sight it may seem that the copious mytbolo^ of 
Brahmanism would appeal more strongly to the 
sense than the cold theism of Buddha. But the ^ 

India resulted from a process the very opposite of that wniu 
gave birth to the bright gods of Greece. The intensely persorai 
genius of the Greeks could not endure impersonal “eity. inaew. 
the Greeks, in vividly rcaliring the individuality, lost sight ot 
infinity of God. The Indian intellect grasped exclusively at 
very attribute which the Hellenic imagination had let shp. * 
idea of the Infinite sunk into its unruffled calm, like a ston® ° 
the bosom of a lake, constantly widening its circles, till they 
enclosed the whole area of Hindu belief. Instead of the pojy* 
theism of Greece, with its host of divine personalities, instinct with 
human sympathies and with more than human grace, Brahmanism 
had arrived at a Pantheism which, in its straining after the 
Absolute, carelessly acknowledged many things as gods omy 
because it believed God to be co-extensive and co-existent with 
all things. But, practically, ihe Buddhism which the Yavanas 
disseminated, especially in its later form of Jainism, was no coW 
abstraction, with a single dim figure-piece of a deity in fh® 
illimitable background, but a religion enriched by a chronological 
mythology which mapped out the' foretime, a creed prolific oj 
saints, legends, and relics. It required temples, tombs, and 
monasteries ; and the architectural exigencies of Buddhism pre* 
duced the earliest buildings of which any trace survives in India. 

These buildings belong to a totally different style of con- 
struction from the Greek orders, but their ornamental figures 
exhibit a Grecian type. It is long since scholars perplexed the 
learned world by the discovery of unmistakeably Greek faces 
and profiles in ancient Buddhist sculptures. Such sculptures 
enrich almost all the larger museums in India, and their labels 
briefly describe them as ‘Buddhist or Greek.’"® The purest 
specimens have been found in the Punjab, where the lonians 
^®hled in greaest force; and it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the debt which the Indian historian or art student owes to Cunnin- 
gham, Leitner, and Bellew. In the Lahore collection I saw, 
among many beautiful pieces, an exquisite little figure of an old 
blind man feeling his way with a staff, which might have been 
Qug up near the Sette Sale along with the Laocoon. Its subdued 

It version. As. Soe. Journal for 183?. vii. 250. 

It Huncers quotation from the Journal of ihe Asiatic 
”• "" 

P'’?^urts of Candhara School of Art in which Creek 
Plisuc practice combined with Buddhbtk ihou^t and ideology. 
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pathos. Its fidelity to nature, and its living movement dramatically 
held for the moment in ficulpturcd suspense, arc Greek, and 
nothing but Greek. It is human misfortune, culminated in 
wandering poverty, age. and blindness— the very curse which 
Sophocles makes the spumed Teircsias throw back upon the 
doomed king— 

‘Blind, tia%in3 seen: 

Poor, having rotted in wealth ; he, uith a staff 
Feeling bis way. to a strange land shall go.' 

As we proceed eastward from the Punjab, the Greek type 
begins to fade. Purity of outline gives place to lusciousness of 
form. In the female figures, the artists trust more and more to 
swelling breasts and towering chignons, and load the neck with 
consantly accumulating jewels. Ncvcribcless the Grecian type of 
countenance long survived in Indian art. It is perfectly unlike 
the present coarse conventional ideal of sculptured beauty, and 
may even be traced in the exquisite profiles of the Sun temple, 
built in the twelfth Century A.D.. on the remote Orissa shore. 

I hope that, in my anxiety to track the Greeks through India, 
I have not been led to make the record more complete tlun the 
evidence will bear. Missing links constantly break the chain, and 
in some parts the dlfilculty of identification becomes insuperable. 
For it must never be forgotten that the word Yovana is an indeter* 
minate name, and was applied loosely to seven) sets of invaders 
who brought in a new religion, and came from the north.'** A 
similar indefiniteness grew up around the word Mughal, which in 
less than three hundc^ years acquired four distinct meanings in 
India."' But the facts brought together suffice to connect the 
Yavanas in a special manner with the Grxco-Baclrians of Ionian 
or semi-Ionian descent, and to prove that, in spite of the oblivion 
which for centuries has entombed their Indian migrations, the 
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and in foreign lands.’ ‘even to the uttennost ends of the barbarian 

At first sight it may seem that the 
Brahmanism would appeal more strongly to the Greek reji^o 
sense than the cold theism of Buddha. But the u 

India resulted from a process the very opposite of that wmtu 
gave birth to the bright gods of Greece. The intensely perso 
genius of the Greeks could not endure irnpcrsonal deity, loneea. 
the Greeks, in vividly realizing the individuality, lost sight ot 
infinity of God. The Indian intellect grasped exclusively at 
very attribute which the Hellenic imagination bad let slip, t 
idea of the Infinite sunk into its unruffled calm, like a stone o° 
the bosom of a lake, constantly widening its circles, till tcey 
enclosed the whole area of Hindu belief. Instead of the poly* 
theism of Greece, with its host of divine personalities, instinct wilft 
human sympathies and with more than human grace, Brahmanism 
had arrived at a Pantheism which, in its straining after the 
Absolute, carelessly acknowledged many things as gods only 
because it believed God to be coextensive and co-existent wita 
all things. But, practically, the Buddhism which the Yavanas 
disseminated, especially in its later form of Jainism, was no cold 
abstraction, with a single dim figure-piece of a deity in the 
illimitable background, but a religion enriched by a chronological 
mythology which mapped out the' foretime, a creed prolific oI 
saints, legends, and relics. It required temples, tombs, and 
monasteries ; and the architectural exigencies of Buddhism pt®* 
duced the earliest buildings of which any trace survives in India. 

These buildings belong to a totally different style of con- 
struction from the Greek orders, but their ornamental figures 
exhibit a Grecian type. It is long since scholars perplexed the 
learned world by the discovery of unmistakcably Greek faces 
and profiles in ancient Buddhist sculptures. Such sculptures 
enrich almost all the larger museums in India, and their labels 
briefly describe them as ‘BuddWst or Greek.’”* The purest 
specimens have been found in the Punjab, where the lonians 
settled in greaest force ; and it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
which the Indian historian or art student owes to Cunnin- 
gham, Leitner, and Bellew, In the Lahore collection I saw. 
among many beautiful pieces, an exquisite little figure of an old 
blind man feeling his way with a staff, which might have been 
dug up near the Sette Sale along with the Laocoon. Its subdued 

It vCTsioti. As. Soe. Journal for 1838. vii. 250 

HuntCT s quotauwis from the Journal of the Asiaiic 
aS Socfetv'in^ London. 

Plastic" the products of Gandhara School of Art in which Greek 
fiasuc practice combined with Buddhistic thought and ideology. 
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500 or 600 now sursive. Th^ exhibit every stage of Orissa art. 
from the rough conceptions of the sixth century, through the 
exquisite designs and uagmd&ng artistic toil of the twelfth to 
the hurried and dishonest stucco-like make-believes of Hindu 
architecture at the present day. These curious relics will soon, 
I hope, be treated by a scholar who brings to the subject greater 
knowledge and technical accuracy than I have been able to devote 
to it.‘** But I cannot altogellier pass over the exquisite friezes, 
scrolls, and carvings which adorn these long-deserted walls. 

One of their most ingenious ornamentations was the infinite 
variety of forms into which the erected hood of the cobra is 
worked. Sometimes it forms a gloria above a god : sometimes it 
appears as a canopy bending over like the Prince of Wales’ 
feathers ; and instead o! the monastic cord of Gothic architecture, 
scrolls of snakes distend themselves in graceful convolutions, or 
twist together in stony knots. 

Many of the figures were evidently done from the life. 
Although intended for Hindu sages and deities, they preserve the 
Buddhist type, and took as their models Buddhist hermits squatted 
on the ground in an attitude of abstraction. While Sivaism be- 
came the religion of royalty on the plains, Buddhism continued to 
honeycomb the rocks and build temples on the mountainous 
western frontier.'** Strange traditions still haunt these last 
retreats of Orissa thdsm ;*** and their‘ arcbiieciural remains 
testify with a silent evidence which. cannot lie. that Buddhism 
transmitted its devotional art. with its sculptured representations 
of monastic attitudes, and its system of religious ornamentation, 
to the Sivaite faith which succeed it. On the Hill of Curse*** 
the traveller comes across the ruins of Buddhist shrines and 
figures, which might have served as models for the early ellorts 
of Sivaite art.*** TTie figures have the mild-eyed, abstracted look 
which still gazes down on this transitory world from the temple 
walls of Bhuvaneswar ; and the ornaments on the ears, arms, 
wrists, and breasts, present the counterparts of those which the 
Sivaite budders of the Royal City carved upon the shrines of the 


1** Hunter refers again to Rajendra Lata Mitca, whose famous work 
“Antiquities of Oriss^’ was going to be pubJished by Chat bme. In 
anticipation of this work be thinks il unnecessary to give bis own 
measurements and other art notes made! on the spot He is indebted to 
him for photographs of Bhuvanesvar. 

In the Garjat regions. 

**^See Hunter’s Statistical Account of Cuttack, and also Journal of 
(he Asiatic Society of Bengai. vol. xxxix. 

tss Naltigiri. about 27 miles north-east of Cutuek. 

Its Many of the Jain and Buddtust rock-cells were converted into 
Hindu shrines. Besides the wple mode of transformaUon practised at 
KhandJgiri by acknowledging a Jain bas-relief as some Hindu deity in 
the «all of one of the caves. Hiwter noticed a very curious composiie 
temple near Harsj. overlooking the Mahanadi. partly of masonry, and 
partly of the laterile rock, whkb gave him this impression. 
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Greeks have exerted a permanent influence upon Hindu religion, 
science, and art. I now return to Orissa, on whose shores Ih: 
Yavanas or lonians, during their fourteen hundred years of 
wandering throughout India, baited for a season and found 
rest.“* 

Their expulsion took place in 474 A.D., when a deliverer 
arose in the person of Yayati Kesari, the founder of the Long- 
haired or Lion-line, which ruled Orissa during forly.threc genera- 
tions, or till 1132 A.D.“* The new dynasty was Brahmanical 
rather than Buddhistic from the first, but no evidence exists of 
any great immediate change in the popular faith. Buddhist 
hermits still prayed among the rocks, and rich devotees continued 
to honeycomb the sandstone hills with fresh cave-dwellings. But 
the creed was wearing itself out. and before the accession of the 
new dynasty Buddha’s Sacred Tooth had been removed from Puri 
to Ceylon. The ancient Sanskrit gods, who had all along co- 
existed more" or less distinctly with Buddhism, now asserted their 
^premacy, and came forth arrayed in their new garb as modem 
Hindu deities. Guided by signs and wonders, the king sought out 
the image of Jagannath in the jungles, where it had lain hid during 
the Yavana owupation. and brought it back to Puri in triumph.”' 
aiva and Vishnu, (he All-Destroyer and the All-Preserver, began 
tneir great auction, bidding against each other for the popular 
compromises with human infirmity, 
pollute their temples In order to fill them with 
previous chapter 1 have traced the progress of 
Onssa. and iu culmination in the Jagannath 
*" ‘he temple chronicles. 

? ^ glorify their own god. it is Siva-worship which, 
of BuddWsm, first enters upon the scene. 

Victorv A? and Siva-worship struegled for the 

■Pu ‘he contest had practically 

DMtrove7 w was a worshipper of the AU- 

?apitaP» vi ‘''"PJe «>‘y of Siva, as his 

dwelliritts Buddhist hermits, in their cave, 

toward! across the five miles of fruit-bearing groves 

the 7000 **°'*'‘y rising in the distance. Of 

rne /ouo shrines which once clustered around it. not more than 

This 1* ‘“k® "‘A ««tion. 
from about the Vamwl which ruled over Orissi 

Yajuti Kesari, the lea* ^5 9th century to 1112 A.D. The fact that 
as 474 AD. is entirely baled dynasty flourished as early 

See ante ^ f n 29 recorded in the Madalapanji. 

sivagupta who^flo^shed'?! tKL“ii£f ruler Yajati ii Maha- 

famous Lingaraia temoJe constructed the 
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only event by which the Palm-leaf Record relieves its monotonous 
list of kings of the ninth century, is the erection of the Siva 
temple in Puri, the city destined so soon to become the centre 
of the rival worship.**' And the last public act of the dynasty 
was the building of the beautiful vestibule to the great shrine at 
Bhuvaneswar between 1099 and 1104 A.D., or barely thirty years 
before the extinction of the race.**® 

The religion of royalty everywhere becomes, sooner or later, 
a religion of luxury. The sixty-three kings of the Lion-line not 
only built temples, but cndow^ them with noble estates, and 
covered the country with settlements or priests. Siva-wotship, 
although the creed of the dynasty almost from the first, very 
slowly became the accepted faith of the people. The aboriginal 
and semi-aborigma! low-casics might be fascinated and hppalled 
by its awe-striking solemnities, but the ruling Aryan race, bred 
up for centuries in the gentle doctrines of Buddha, required a 
higher order of attractions. To these latter, therefore, it presented 
itself not as a brutal and bloody superstition, but as a great 
catholic religion, wide enough and high enough for the loftiest 
spiritual flights, and yet glowing with that warmth and colour 
after which a human soul, chilled by the unrealities of the 
Buddhistic theism, yearns. To the sage it was the adoration of 
Mahadeva, the creat god ; of Mabcswara, the great lord ; of 
Bbuvaneswara, the lord of the earth ; of Brabmeswara, the 
LORD OF LORDS, Of the LORD OF THE FIRST CREATIVE ENEROY.*** 
The higher minds among the Sivaite sects asserted the unity of 
the Deity as strenuously as the Buddhists ever did. For common 
natures they organized a ritual, splendid, mysterious, and tragic ; 
at one moment enshrouded in toe silence and gloom of the inner- 
most sanctuary, at another celebrated amid throngs of frenzied 
devotees, with thousands of hearts beating together in a unison 
of religious ecsUisy. To toe lowest classes it was indeed a religion 
of blood ; but from gentler natures toe god accepted a Iray of 
fruits, or a garland of white scented flowers, with an equally 
propitious eye. It touched every chord of the human imagination 
from the deep diapason of terror to the ethereal uppermost 
octaves ; and men contrasted its tropical passionateness, and its 
solemnities which by turns fascinate, appalled, and enchained, 
with the neutral-tintcd doctrines and the barren rites of Buddhism. 

But Siva-worship did not depend alone upon its new coa- 
I’erts. Among the shadows which flit across toe dissolving fiews 

Markandeswar temple built by Kundal Kesati, 811-829 A.D. 
{?). Punishortama Chandrika, p. 31. 

is»The Nata Afaodir. or Dancmg Half, erected by the wife of 
Salini (’) Purusholiama Chandrika, p. 34. 

It is as Brahmesvara that the iiKcnpUOns delight to praise ibe All- 
Destioyer. E. D. Brahmesvara Inscriptioti. verses 12, ij. This is the 
very Siva, Brabinesvara.’ Elsewhere he is called “the holy Brahma.* 
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All-Destroyer. Besides devotional pieces, the older sculptures 
at Bhuvaneswar represent long processions of infanry, cavalry, 
and elephants. The warriors form models of manly grace, and 
the ladies frequently exhibit that exquisite type of face which the 
Grecian artists have left behind them alike in Eastern and Western 
India. One little group of a nymph, with an upright chignon, and 
a hero with a cross-handed dagger in his waistbclt, might serve as 
a model of Helen and Paris, but that the warrior is of a more 
robust type than the graceful Trojan archer. 

In another frieze, knights on heavily caparisoned horses meet 
in deadly combat. Bowmen and swordsmen march behind on 
foot, very much as in Norman tapestry pieces of the Crusades, 
while porters and camp-followers, with led horses, straggle after 
them, and fresh detachments of swordsmen with oblong shields 
bring up the rear. In the background, courtiers and aged ministers 
sit in council, while holy men in an aitiude of devotion shed the 
sanction of religion upon the scene. On most of the temples both 
sexes have their hair done up in a sort of tower above their heads, 
but some of the ladies have abo a braid falling over the bosom 
to the waist. In the more modem sculptures the hair is brushed 
nu!* above, or is arranged in a 

iiuet behind. The honzontal chignon projecting from the back 
« the head does not come into fashion until the twelfth century, 
scarcely any indeltcaie sculptures, but a great deal of 
generally finds expression by the gods 
and ^fTiors chucking the goddesses under the chin. 

Lion-lioe. was essentiaUy a Siva-worshippiog 
wrt’lw M All-Destroyer formed the great public 

Onssa. Their 

two Bhuvaneswar about 500 A.D.. 

centiiriPB A slab inscription some 

‘cloud recounts how a pious princess reared another 

® mth four beautiful halls’ to the Lord Siva, 
those who ^ V worshippers, and gives salvation to 

those who touch (his image) m his holy place."* Almost the 

xS S“'; ssiisi-ArhK 


Ya;ati 
raphical 

v<ho IS beiieved'to* hV “ was succeeded by his son Udyota Kesan 
and Surya Keswi are not ta v^® Ananta Kesan 


have been built 'S A'**®ty and the temple seems to 

century AD " gm«ations of kings sometimes during the 10th 

of Bengal vol. xiu^ lournal of Royal Asiatic Society 

of Udyota Kesari. ’ of the queen was Kolavati, mother 

each other '^^'artSic and •''’'P'es are closely related to 

without doubhirmU",^en’S'Sl^,.5^'^^^^^^ 
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the Districts around that sacred city the latter refrain from any 
occupation but agriculture. But to the southward, in the old 
Orissa District of Ganjam, they have sunk into brickmakers and 
bricklayers, two of the servile handicrafts among the Hindus. 
This District exhibits every variety of the so-called Brahman 
caste, from the haughty priest who traces his descent within 
historical times to northern India, down through the Ploughing 
Brahman'*® into the nlore d^raded trading class,'*® and so 
finally to the mud-stained labourer who inherits the name of 
Brahman, but ranks among the dregs of the population.**' For 
ages the so-called old Brahmans have been a depressed race in 
Orissa. In many parts they have perished out of the land ; and 
throughout the province they certainly number not more than 
a third of the Brahmans who trace their descent from the Sivaite 
colony at Jaipur thirteen hundred years ago. 

As Bhuvaneswar was the political capital of the Sivaite 
Dynasty of Orissa, so Jajpur was the metropolis of jts priests.'*® 
The rich delta of the Mahanadi stretched between. The secular 
capital commanded the turbulent south-eastern frontier, but it 
fay almost within the shadow of the honeycombed Buddhist hills, 
and the Sivaite kings planted their Brahman settlement at Jajpur 
as far as possible from the influence and genius of the preceding 
faith. They endowed the priestly colonists with ample grants of 
land, and in less than two hundred years the settlement had 
grown into a great city. In the seventh century, the Chinese 
pilgrims found Jajpur the capital of Orissa ;'** in the sixteenth, 
the great battle between the Hindus and the Moslems for the 
supremacy of the Province was fought under its walls. Its ruins 
attest its ancient grandeur ; to this day it continues a favourite 
place of pilgrimage ; and its dilapidated temples and colossal 
images retain an inviolate sanctity in the mind of the dei'out 
Hindu. To the annalist it possesses a higher interest as the 
greatest and best attested settlement of priests from the north, 
planted by royal authority in order to impose a new dynastic 
creed upon an Indian population. 

Such settlements form landmarks in Indian history. In my 


Called Haluya, from Hal, a plougb, corresponding to the Saruya 
Braliman of Orissa Proper. 
i3«The Sahu. 

^•’^The degraded classes of On'jra Brahmans in Ganjam are as 
follows: — The Haluya, or Ploughing Brahmans, who occasionally serve 
as cooks in rich families ; the Sabu, or traders ; the Bhadu, or tobacco 
makers ; the Saruya. or Potato-Grows, bnekmakers, bncklayers, etc. 

lajpur was the political capital of OfissA under the Dhauma-fcira 
rulers who lulcd from the 8th to the lOth century A.D. But when in the 
lOth century the Bhauma-kara dyoasty was •suppianteu jjy jhc Soma 
Vamsi line the political ca^tal shifted to Chauduar-kaiaka. 

i^^jahen's Hiouerz Thsttng, foUowed by Cuaninsbaai la bis work, 
Ancitnt Ceosraphy of India, voU L pp. 304-SlO. 1871. 
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of pre-historic India, one fact stands out with unmistakcable 
clearness. It is the fact that from time to time great migrations 
of Brahmans radiated to the soulh-.na^s from Upper Hindusthan, 
bringing with them the modem or Hindu form of the Aryan 
religion, and imposing it upon a recently Buddhistie populauon. 
The history of Lower Bengal starts from an immigration of this 
sort, and the same phenomenon looms through the mists of Orissa 
tradition, which cloud the origin of the Sivaite line of kings. The 
local legends and the Palm-leaf records alike relate how about 
500 A.D.. the founder of the Longhaired or Lion-line imported 
ten thousand Brahmans from Oudh. and endowed them with 
lands around Jajpur on the sacred ^itarani river. TTicsc new- 
comers professed the royal religion, and were Sivaites to a man. 
Thc^ found, however, a priestly class already existing, whom it 
was impossible to extirpate, and unwise to Ignore. The Buddhists 
recruited their clergy from every class of the people : but doubt- 
less the preceding waves of Aryan settlers who had from time to 
time made their way into Orissa, formed the upper ranks of the 
Buddhist communiiy. See Asoka’s fifth Edict. The Brahman 
rolomsts of 500 A.D. were not at first strong enough to degrade 
the Buddhist clement into the mass of the rural populace, and 
they seem to have conciliated their predecessors by admitting 
them to a sort of nominal equality. The old Aryan settlers, who 
had lapsed into Buddhism, obtained the name of Brahmans, and 
retain the title to this hour. But as the power of the newcomers 
expanded under the benignant smiles of royalty, they interdicted 
these so-called old Brahmans from all intercours; 

"llsed Ihe l»s from ths 

lirst, and the nominal Brahmans formed a distincF caste, which 
*>>c peasant population. The 
f Brahmans plough with their own h^ds, and make 
excellent husbandmen. Several Fiscal Divisions not very far 
S ■* .entirely cultivated by them ; but the orthodox 

Pof.;n? A.D.. stigmatize them as the 

m”' opprobrious title is the Worldly 

Th^ v^A. ’ or Sivaite followers of 

nf n oan be further from our ordinary conception 

under w " half-naked peasants, stni^ling along 

ttrlfd t™ Bmhmdnical 

how2tr the new priestly colony at Jajpur seems, 

ever, to have exercised an influence on the Worldly caste. In 

villages riear^Jal|ur'*on'^h** Divisions of Balasor, and ii 

in south of p^n IJistrlel^'^* Kiarsua. They are also found 

Co/ocas/a) Saru, a sort of yatn. the Kachu of Bengal (Arum 

Laukik. 
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migration from the north, and deems it necessary to explain the 
existence of the lower sort by some local legend. They nowhere 
intermarry, eat together, or have anything in common. Every- 
where they form two distinct classes, as widely and as permanently 
separated as the other recognised ethnical divisions of the Indian 
community. 

I shall now briefly set forth the chief varieties of Brahmans 
which I have met with, either personally or in books, starting 
from the Himalayas and travelling southwards till we emerge at 
Ceylon. I by no means wish to insinuate that all these varieties 
proceed from differences of race. Tbe safe limits within which 
such ethnical distinctions may be accepted will be hereafter ex- 
plained. But meanwhile, as the reader accompanies me from 
Province to Province, the old idea of the Brahmans as a single 
priestly race, bound together by a common descent and a common 
vocation, will, I think, fade from his mind. 

On the southern slopes of the Himalayas dwell a caste of 
Brahman shepherds. They abound in Chamba. near the hill 
station of Dalhousie, and are distinguished neither by their occu- 
pation nor their tribal name’*' from the rest of the shepherd 
population, in common with whom they possess most curious 
grazing rights. It is a fierce, stalwart race, very fair, and their 
women are singularly handsome. They build their houses with 
the door to the east, and. like their fellow-herdsmen. worship, as 
the first thing every momiog. the rising sun. Proceeding south- 
ward into the arable Kaagra valleys, the shepherds give place 
to cultivating or ploughing Brahmans*** following the Hindu 
rites, but despised by the Brahmans who in later times have 
flocked to the courts of the petty chiefs from the plains. The 
latter explain the existence of the former by declaring them the 
lapsed remnants of earlier migrations, and all are nominally 
admitted within the great Saraswat family of Brahmans. But the 
ploughing caste has no place in the local Brahman genealogies, 
although these documents carefully preserve the memorials of 
the successive Brahmanical waves that have arrived within 
historic times.**’ In the Simla hills the Brahman population 
consists indiscriminatdy of shepherds, husbandmen, day-bbourers, 
and menials. The poorer of them are simply coolies. In the 
inner hills they marry the widows of their elder brothers, like the 

from Gai/viya, s rural Hindi word for a shepherd, from 

Gaifar. a f*c. 

•‘^Called zamindars or iandhoMen. See Sfli'em’ni Report of the 
District of Kangra. by George Cimae Barnet, folio. Labor, 1855, ^rat. 

WvisAv moief In' E. C &}y}ey. far 

interesting letter about the Humtayan Brahmans, and for other aid 

»*>Cf. the classification by Raia Dharm Cband. «to divided the 
orthodox Brahmans into Naearkotiyas, from Najsarkot, the andent name 
of Kanjra ; and Bateros, with ic* thirty fis« luWisisicjnt and variou* jrade* 
of rank. 
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previous works^" I have shown that the 
as formulated by Manu never applied to Benga . The « « 
ethnical scrutiny can detect but two great eleme^s *° 
population-the Aryan and noo-Atyan races. The fomer cm. 
last, and found the country peopled by a^d 

The Aryans still constitute the upper ranks of Indian s«iet^ 
have either driven the latter into the hills and forests, or ^ 
them into a servile class upon the plains. During ij*® 
years, public opinion has advanced by rapid strides . 

view. It has been accepted as a 
speculations of writers and in the practical policy of 
that the English have to legislate in India, not for a single n 
divided by artificial distinctions of caste, but for a 2, •, 

races belonging to widely separated branches of the human lam y. 
requiring very different treatment, and representing “ . 
stages of progress and civilisation. It has also become gen ? 
admitted that the wilder of these tribes, who for ages have 
sources of danger to. and objects of oppression by, the inou 
dynasties, are not incapable of better things, That many of tne 
have approved themselves loyal subjects, brave soldiers, a 
faithful allies ; and that although, in case of border raids, i 
first duty is to punish them, yet that the permanent problem » 
our Frontier Administration is to enlighten and to blilize fbem. 

But while the true character of the low castes has thus be* 
established, the Brahmans are still accepted as an ethniciu 
The priestly settlement by the Orissa Sivaite kings in the saw 
century, however, forms one of many historical evidences whica 
lead me to doubt this postulate of Indian literature. Taken 
with similar phenomena in distant parts of the country, it unfolds 
the Aryan colonization of India in a new and rational light, h 
discloses no trace of that universal and absolute conquest by 
which the primitive Aryan Settlers in Northern Hindustan 
assumed to have subdued the whole continent to their sway. Dn 
the contrary, it dissipates the mist which has toned down their 
multiform migrations into a homogeneous advance, and exhibits 
the natural compromises by which a small but gifted people 
effected their entrance among vastly more numerous races, some- 
times indeed by force of arms, but generally by an amalgamation 
which the vanity of later ages has more or less disguised. 

Almost every Province of India contains two widely diverse 
sorts of Brahmans, separated not merely by family or social 
differences, but apparently by the more rigid distinctions of race. 
The characteristics of these two classes vary in different provinces. 
But ttt'o facts can be almost universally predicated of them, viz., 
that the higher order traces its ori^ to a comparatively recent 

'*®,4nnflZj of Rural Bengal, voL i., and the Preliminary Dissertalioa 
to Non-Aryan Dictionary. 
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In Bijnaur they number a full third of the whole Brahman 
population. but are separated front them by an even greater 
distance than the inferior castes of the Aryan community. They 
permit the re-marriage of widows.*** and possess a distinct caste 
system of their own. Proceeding a little southward we obtain an 
explanation of their existence more intelligible than the ‘abandon- 
ment’ theory, evolved from a false etymology of their name. In 
Jaipur a similar class of ploughing Brahmans abounded, and a 
tradition relates how they were manufactured out of the low castes 
by the ruling power. A warlike prince required a vast concourse 
of priests to give dignity to his sacrifice, and accordingly created 
five tribes**^ of Brahmans out of the surrounding population. 
They migrated in numbers to Oudh. in which centre of orthodoxy, 
however, they did not obtain admittance into the recognised 
Brahman caste.*** Indeed, the Pfovioce of Oudh had already 
a similar local tradition of its own. One of its Brahmanical 
families’** derives its origin from a prince*^* whose self- 
importance would not allow him to offer sacrifice without having 
125,000 priests in attendance, and who accordingly invested the 
common people of the country with sacred thread.*** Another 
class of the Oudh Brahmans is said to have been arbitrarily 
created in pre-histortc times by Krishna, while a third has 
practically amalgamated with the military caste.*** In the very 
centre of Brahmanism, therefore, the Brahmans are a composite 
people, following diverse occupations, and derived from widely 
different sources. Even Brahman arrogance has not been able 
to conceal this fact in the sacred writings of the Hindus, and the 
most famous episode of the Mahabharata relates how a warrior 
prince won his way into the priestly caste.**’ 

Once we pass beyond the Aryan centre, in Upper India, the 
complex character of the Brahmans becomes more and more 
proclaimed. In Benares, and the districts along the Ganges to 
the southward, a large peasant population claim the title of 
Brahman, and under native rule were exempted like the genuine 
Brahmans from capital punishment. "*• The priests account for 


'♦"Amons the Dusa section ot tribe. 

K'djDJima. (2) PanUi. <3) Gujiar Gaur, (4) and fS) Chiurasi. 

‘••Pairick Carnejy'* A'wr on ihg Races t>j A\adh. Luclnow, J568, 
p. 30. 

“♦The Siwalathi; litenlly, fdtfc and o Quarter. 

“♦Raja Ram {tiebet. The manufacture » also assisned to Sfanffc 
Chand. or even the creat Ram Otandra himself. 

‘“Sir Heniy nliof* Races oj rhe h.’oftA-HV$tfrn Proyinces, L 148. 
Beames' ediUon. 

“r Camegy's S'oter on A\aJh. p. JO. 

* “ Cf. the story of Vinvamitn and Vau’nba. 

•♦‘The Pbuinbars: hteraUy, loitdhMers. Hunler here makes 
acknowtedement to the Memoir of Cha’Inur District, by Wilton Oldham, 
Qumo. Allahabad Covertimcnt Pres*. 1*70. 
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lower castes of Orissa, and sell thrir daughters into a slavey 
faintly disguised by the name of concubinage. Several oi ^ 
porters who have from time to time brought up my luggage r • 
the plains bore the tide of Brahman, and wore the saacd tnreaa. 
At this moment, one of my under-servants, a ‘mate-bearer, is 
Simla Brahman, whose immediate superior (an Orissa man oi ^ 
cow-keeping class) would rather be cast adrift two thousand nu « 
from his home, than touch the work which his Brahman suD- 
ordmate does, unconscious of a scruple. 

In the Himalayas, therefore, the Brahmans are of three soru. 
One class has amalgamated with the surrounding population as 
to trade or employment, such as • the shepherd and me^a 
Brahmans of the inner hills. The second sort holds an inter- 
mediate position, like the ploughing Brahmans of the Kangra 
valley. The third consists of comparatively recent emigrants fro^ 
the plains, the temporal advisers and spiritual directors of the 
highland aristocracy. The public ministration at the temples has 
always continued in the hands of the original natives of the 
country. The celebrated shrincs-^f Kangra have a beredi^ry 
priesthood,”* who wear the sacred thread, but form a distinct 
caste. As a rule, the highland and lowland Brahmans have an 
intense contempt for each other. They cannot cat together, nor 
intermarry ; and the hill Brahman freely partakes of flesh, which 
the lowland Brahman of Northern India religiously eschews. _ to 
short, the true hill Brahmans either descend from ancient 
Brahman emigrants from the plains, who have had to submit to 
various degrees of compromise, and to mix with the surrounding 
population ; or they form the remnants of the primitive aristo- 
cracy of the highlands whom Ae newcomers had to admit into 
a nominal equality. They derive their origin chiefly from the first, 
but probably from both sources, as Leitner’s and other recent 
researches show. 

Proceeding to the plains, the Pattiala Brahmans engage as 
day-labourers, and one of their casts has carried me many a 
mile in a hill palanquin. Advancing south-east to the great tract 
between the Jarana and the Ganges, I find a population of 
Brahman husbandmen whose existence is explained by a legend 
of their having abandoned the priestly function for agriculture.*'® 


. ***Bhujkis. Some of the Hill Brahmans trace their migrations to 
lae tyranny of the Musalmans, and the orthodox Auranezeb is remern- 
hered among them with pccuhar hatred. 

th. 1 = ^ word which the orthodox Brahmans who invented 

^Vasa. given up-~9 derivation which the quanUty 
syllable renders improbable. Sir Henry Elliot gives another 
"f °L .having been abandoned by their relaUons in con- 
’*®P* 'he offsirtiB of a Brahman with a low-caste 
nfVfc L,^?*"® objection, however, applies. Sir Henry EUiofs Racer 
of the Norlh-fVestern Provineet. yot l. pp 88, 303, etc., ed 1869. See 
also an interesting letter in the Pioneer. Allahabad. 1st June 1871. 
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the tenth century,’*® almost prcdsely as the Orissa kings had 
done in the sixth. In both Provinces the same difficulty arose as 
to the status which the former priestly classes should thenceforth 
hold. We have seen how the question gradually settled itself in 
Orissa, leasing as its result the eccksiastical metropolis at Jaipur, 
and the Potato-Growing Brahmans, who have sunk into the 
peasant population. In Bengal the great monarch’*’ of the 
eleventh century put forth his authority to prevent or to obliterate 
50 unseemly a result. He accepted as the basis of his classifica- 
tion the orthodox number five and its multiple, — a number to 
which I shall hereafter refer. The pious king of the tenth 
century bad brought down fire Brahmans’** from Oudh. and his 
successor in the eleventh divided the country for Brahmanical 
purposes into five regions,’*® which gave the sept names’** to 
the priests inhabiting tliem. He found the descendants of the 
emigrants distributed into fifty-six rural communes scattered over 
the kingdom, — fact which discloses if not an invasion, at least 
a wholesale migration from the north. These he arranged into 
fifty-six distinct septs, each of thcin called after the name of the 
locality in which it had settled.*** 

But the utmost eiforts of royal auihoriy failed to obliterate 
the internal distinctions of race and caste which separted the 
Brahmans of Bengal as elsewhere. Even the above comprehen- 
sive classiffcaion (eft out a large population who enforced their 
title to Brahmanbood. but who did not live within the fifty-six 
Brahman settlements. The number thus excluded is variously 
stated, the lowest estimate being seven hundred families ; to 
which other genealogists add the Vaidik, or old Brahmans, and 
the Mithilas, or the priestly caste of Tirhut. The truth is, that 
the Bengal classification only included the Brahmans living with- 
in the fifty-six royal settlements. These bear the title of the 
village Brahmans’** to the present day, while the other families 
who enforced their title to Brahmanhood still retain the name of 
the Outsiders.*** But the distinctions and discrepancies do not 


1*" According to the Brahman chronologcrs. in 914 Sakabda. or 
991 A.D. The name o£ the pious monarch was Adisur. Another tradition 
speaks of a second importauon of five Brahmans in 1069 A.D. 
“*King Ballal Sen. 

***(!) Snharsha (Delight); (2) Bedgarbha (the Container of the 
Veda); (3) Chhandar (ie. Oihauda-Veda, Learned m the Veda); 
<4) Daksha (Skilful, also the name of the fir« father-in-law of Siva) ; and 
(5) Bhattanarayan (The Learned NarayaaX 

r6*Varendra, Rarhi, Banga. Bagrt, and Mithila. *'*Srenis. 

Jhe _fif(v-sis s^ts- St rant as Mukhva Kulms. or Kulms of 
the first class ; 14 as Gauna Knlins. or Knlins of the Second class ; and 
34 as Srotriyas, or Non-Kulina. **• Gains ie. belonging to a village. 


***Nangains, including the Vardit*, the Nansis or Saptasatis, the 
Mithilas, Bagris, Pitaris, Jabaiis, Baiaiiis and Agradanis. 
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their existence by declaring them to be the lapsed descendants 
of an earlier Brahman migration. But some of them have the 
same tribe name in common with the military caste, and in one 
case at least the peasant Brahman of this District and the military 
class claim descent from a common ancestor. All of them freely 
enlist in the army, and on so doing add the war-caste affix of 
Sink, Lion, to their names. Some of them trace their arrival to 
migrations from the north wilWn Wstorical times, but they have 
not developed those minute caste differences among themselves 
which exist among the peasant Brahmans of Oudh. They make 
excellent husbandmen, accumulate money by usury, and are a 
more frugal and less haughty class than the Rajputs or military 
caste.”’ 


Proceeding down the Ganges into Behar, we still find a 
large populaion of peasant Brahmans. Here, however, they less 
resemble the military caste than the ordinary husbandmen. They 
bear the same name as the ploughing Brahmans of the north,’” 
and are said to number three-fourtis of the whole Brahman 
I»pulation in the Bhagalpur District. The higher classes among 
them ttace their descent to an ancient migration of the true stock 
from the north,’” but the mass of the peasant Brahmans attribute 
their origin to another arbitrary manufacture of a hundred thou- 
sand priests in ancient limes. 


Such a legend is opposed to the more superstitious genius of 
Orissa and of Lower Bengal, the last conquest of the Brahmans, 
Md the country in which their Influence is now most absolute. 
•Hie unwarhke populace of the delta admits with equal fadlity 
the temporal supremacy and the dirine origin of the priesthood. 
A class of peasant Brahmans would disgrace the whole order, and 
history indistinctly records the process by which this scandal 
the decline of Buddhism in Lower Bengal in 
e nmeth century A.D., a reli^ous revival similar to that which 
i Js« in Orissa took place. A line of orthodox 

Buddhist dynasty,”* and the founder of 
the new hne invited a migration of Brahmans from the north in 


cendants*1.f7he®L,^»”H Musalmana under Aurangzeb. The dss- 

157 locally Zamindar Babhans. 

Brahma^n?^imhv ®h^ld"a formally admitted into the 

the remains **’ probably either 

primitive anstowacv nf ^ Aiyw nugrauon into Tirhut. or of the 
entrance into'ihe BralutM cartT’ ^ ethnical syncretism obtained 

appear t?haw%een*c({?i5rt*’ j correctiy a KshatUiya Une, as they 
1S9TT. T, 1 connected wiUi the Oudh prince Vir Simha. 

*”The Palas. 
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I have not referred to accidental degradations arising from breach 
of caste rules, or from taking service wth the lower ranks of 
the Hindus. In Southern India, where the Aryan colonists were 
fewer and more scattered, the co*existcncc of at least two widely 
separated classes of Brahmans stands out in even greater distinct- 
rcss. Here also the Brahmans pretend to a common origin, 
divided as in (he north into five septs.*” But we shall sec that 
outside of these recognised families a vast population exisis who 
claim the name of Brahmans, but who cannot be identified with 
the true caste, and whose existence has to be accounted for by 
extravagant local fables. 

Many of the Brahman migrations into Southern India 
belong to distinctly historical times. A legend of the districts 
to the south of Orissa relates how. in the fifteenth century, a great 
colony of priests, driven downwards by a famine in the north, 
settled on the Crown lands.*’* But they soon found themselves 
mingled with a mixed mass, who asserted a title to Brahmanhood. 
They accordingly drew up a scheme of classification, which sur- 
vive till the bepnning of the present century. Unlike the 
similar arbitrary classifications of other Provinces, it assigns the 
highest rank to the first arrivals : and the successive migrations, 
inscad of degrading their predecessors, had themselves to accept 
a lower rank. The explanation probably is, that the original or 
Buddhist Brahmans here mustered in such strength as to resist 
the pretensions which the more 'recent emigrants from the north 
have in most other Provinces been able to enforce. But while 
one section of them asserted the priestly dignity, another pan of 
the so-called Brahmans followed the degraded calling of here- 
ditary village police.”* 

In the Krishna Valley, a little farther south, tradition assigns 
the settlement of the higher sort of Brahmans to an invitation by 
an aboriginal and probably a Buddhistic, prince”* of the third 
century A.D. The legend closely corresponds with the Brahman 
colonization of Orissa by the Sivaitc dynasty, upon the decline 
of Buddhism, at the end of the fifth. The Brahmans of the 

i^*The Dra\ida (amity, divided into (I) Dravida, (2) Karnati, 
(3) Telinga, (4) Cujrati and (S) Maltarashtni or Mathatta, 

the reign of PraUp Rudra. King of Warangul, whose reign 
varies from 1323 to 1476 A-D. It is not necessary for the present purposes 
to «efl!e the precise date. The legends of the upper Godavari District 
place him in the fourteenth century ; the Vijayanagatam chronicles prefer 
the fifteenth. In edited MS folios of the Mackenzie Papers in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Library, vol. vi. pp 73-100, vol x. pp. 35-68, and vol. xv. 
pp. 325-329. For the earlier date, see the Central Provinces' Gazetteer, 
p. 499. Nagpur, 1870, 

Mackenzie MS., vol. x. pp. 35-38. 

irsMunkanti Pahlava, King of Dharanikota. Other migrations, at 
the beginning of the present era, have also left their indistinct traces in the 
local tradiuons of the Krishna Delta. 
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cease here. For among the Outsider certain tnjes'*' enjoy a 
sanctity superior even to that of the Lj- y to 

included castes, and keep themselves i.e- 

spiritual functions; while others, such as o' f 

Hundred'** clans, admit their tnfcrionly to the lowest of t 
included septs.*’* In short. In Bengal as elsewhere, the atwmpi 
to represent the Brahmans as a homogeneous entity has 

Passing to Orissa, we find the Brahmans still mote woew 
separated from each other by occupation, and probably by ra >• 

I have already given the legendary origin of the two ‘ 

described the degraded state of the peasant Drahmatw, or ^ . 
Growers. The same phenomenon present itself in the mounia • 
ous tracts towards Central India. The A^Tin colonization 
these inner regions dates from a comparatively recent pen™- 
From lime to time, the Brahmans of Orissa have sent 
colonies into the western hill country, where they found cropior 
ment in the courts of the petty princes. Their descendants a^ 
high pretensions to sanctity, but they are in reality a IMV 
improvident class, who live chiefly by begging, and who 8^ 
inferior in all essentials to the so-called Jungle Brahmans, 
whom they found already in the country, and whom they hw 
to admit to nominal Brahmanhood. TTiesc Jungle Brwtns“* 
form one of the most respectable of the cultivating castes. Frugal- 
hard-working, and intelligent, they till their herediury 
engage in trade. Their origin loses itself in antiquity: but tpey 
represent the remnants either of a pre-historic Aryan migrabon. 
or ol the aboriginal rural aristocracy, whose real history ibe 
new Brahmans have tried to disguise. Here as elsewhere, na 
connection, either domestic or social, exists between the two 
divisions of the so-called Brahman caste. 

Hitherto I have dealt with the Brahmans of Northern India, 
who are popularly supposed to be divided into /i»’c 
families,”* claiming a common origin, and forming a homogene- 
ous and hereditary priesthood. 1 have shown that in the very 
Provinces specially indentified with each of the five members* 
there exists not one, but at least two, sorts of Brahmans, 
separated from each other by occupation, by absence of the 
jus cormubii, and in some cases at least by race. In my survey 


,**' The Vaidlki, divided into Dakshinatyas or anei«nt VaiJiks. 
amvals* before Adinu's importation, and Paschalyas or recent 

‘“The Saptisatis. 

six included 'tribes Srotriyas, or Non-Kulin septs of the fit*?' 

172 TK® ■’harwar (Jharua) Brahmans. 

^T.A .k.' assert a common ori^n from the Gaur race of Brahmans; 
Iara-W.‘,^ «) the Caur proper. (21 the Kanau). (3) U” 

iaraswat. (4) the Mithib or Mailhil and (5) the Orissa or Utkal. 
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. in flccidental degradations arising from breach 

I 1 ,ivcnotre(crrrilo KC^cm>^^.^ 

of caste rules, or from S . Aryan colonists were 

the HinJra- Sere™ fte ciMxUtcnce of at least TOO »Mel/ 
*‘'’“.?Jl eTassM S Brahmans stands out In even greater distm^ 
separated classM or _ ^ pretend to a common origin, 
n.ess. Here also the Dralimans p ^ 

divided as in the d° . , famUies a vast population exists isho 
outside of these re S ^ ^ ^ cannot be identified v-ith 

>«= 

extravagant local fabl^ reierations into Soulhem India 

belong ,5*latcs how. in the fifteenth century, a great 

to the south of Onssa relatcs^.^^^ ^ 

colony of ,^"^5 .1. But they soon found themseUcs 

settled on .the . ^.po asserted a title to Brahmanhood. 
mingled scheme of classification, which sur- 

^^^lhe^^ednning^ of the present century. Unlike the 
..^ilhi\r?nrSTfications of other Provinces, it assigns the 
similar arrivals ; and the successive migrations, 

highest had themselves to accept 

have ass^erted the priestly dignity, another pan cf 

?he%Sred Brahmans follosved the degraded calling ol lee- 

‘‘'“'inlhl Kn^hna' vllley, a little farther south, traditim j,.„ 
In tne jort of Brahmans to an invitativ. y. 

the setUetnent f « STB«ddhistic. prince”* of tbf^' 
an abori^iml ® ^ j closely corresponds with the BrjJsa-. 

century A Xhi Sivaite dynasty, upon ia*ic 

MSsm^'a^^re^Vofthe filth. The Brahmans 
, 3 , tSSi' .4-; 'Si^ad w-5,ss..is cMS- ‘*-4. 

' y 'ir.afe s-’.» suf, 

sr& H MS 'v,«Sn.‘;gg }5 

place him in the fourwervm ce Mackenzie Papers o 

the fifteenth. In ei^t^M^-^* pp. 73 - 100 . vol *• J5h 58. ^7 -fn! 

325 ®° 29 ^ FoVthe'^earber date, see the Central Provif««. g^- 
p; 499. Nagpur, 1870. 

trSa'u^'KflSS Deha. “=>» » div 
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western side of the Peninsula aspire to a more venerable antiquity. 
In bygone ages, says the Malabar legend, the sea washed the 
foot of the mountains which now lie ten to twenty miles inland, 
and the hillmen fished from their slopes. In those days, the 
great Parasurama”^ dwelt near Goa. but the shame of his 
mother’s misdeeds made him leave the place. Inspired by a 
divine impulse, he seized a rice winnow, and hurled it from the 
mountains southwards across the sea. as far as Cape Comorin. 
Forthwith the tract of ocean over which the winnow bad passed 
dried up into the long level strip of country now called 
Malabar.'^* 

Here he sought a retreat. The fishermen soon flocked down 
from the mountains, however, and settled around his asylum. 
But amid these low castes no Brahman could be found ; so the 
sage took their nets, and tore them into shreds, which he twisted 
together into the sacred thread, and tying it round their shoulders, 
made the whole population of fishermen into Brahmans. lu 
process of time, colonies of the true caste came down from the 
north, and the aboriginal Brahmans of Malabar sunk into a 
despised class.*^* They follow different customs front the ortho- 
dox caste, and hold that only the eldest male of the family should 
marry — a deprivation for which the younger brothers tnske 
amends, by connections with women of the Nair. or aboriginal 
military caste of Southern India.*** Unlike the pure Brahmans, 
they do not restrict the age within which they consider marriaga 
proper, although, when a girl has passed the age of puberty, the 
bnaegroom expects a large dowry. They practise polygamy to 
M extent unknown among the ordinary Brahmans, seven wives 
*^***8 the legal liimt. In appearance and dress they resemble 
the Nairs, and as might be expected, chastity is not one of the 
vutues of a community which narrows the privilege of marriage 
to the eldest of the family. Indeed, their whole ideas about 
marriage closely resemble those of the aboriginal Nairs, with the 
family enters into the permanent 
obligations of matrimony. The other males retain the temporary 
and promiscuous polyandry with the Nair women, characteristic 
or me abongmal castes of that part of India. These peculiar 
customs, independently of the local legend, would mark an origin 

”^The Brahhun Incarnation of Vishnu. 
battlLLe*”^ aSi* rice-winnow another legend subsUtutes Parasurama’s 

Visscher^n'??/^"'" Chaplain. Jacob Canter 

S’’ “■ 

bear”he**Mm» >*• 5®®- Madras. 1855. These Brahmaaj 
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distinct (rom the ordinary Brahmans ; and their system of con- 
cubinage is perhaps the remnant of the free connection of the 
tribes in ancient times, before one section of them had attained 
to Brahmanhood. and its caste rules had hardened and set. As 
with some of the aboriginal races, the succession to property, 
among certain of their families, goes through the female line to 
the nephews.’** In spite of their descent from the low-castc 
fisher-tribes, and of their scmi-aborisinal customs, they now 
claim for themselves a high rank, and in iheir turn despise the 
more recent emigrants (rom the north, although the very name of 
the latter*** records their claim to superior dignity. A very 
intelligent obser^'Cf*‘* in the first half of the last century, however, 
states that the Malabar Brahmans at that time were despised as 
the offspring of the low fishet-tribes. E%cn at iha present day. I 
believe they do not deny the natural superiority of the foreign 
Brahmans, but say that the newcomers lost purity by staining 
their hands with the blood of a tyrant prince.'** Besides these 
two classes, there is a third which wears the sacred thread, and 
claims the Utle of Brahman, but who cannot eat or intermarry 
with them, and ‘who might be supposed to be of the militaiy 
caste, but that they arc not petmiued to bear arms.’’** Among 
the Kankani Brahmans, the legend of their origin survives so 
distinctly, that the catching of a fish forms part of their wedding 
ceremonial, along with the casting of a net.*** 

Proceeding inland, the same distinction of Worldly and 
Vaidik Brahmans exists in Velor as in Orissa. They do not 
intennany, and the difference between them seems to proceed 
from a more fundamental source than that which separates the 
pure caste from the section which has lapsed by breaches of caste 
rules. Sometimes, indeed, an indigent Vaidik gives his daughter 
to Worldly Brahman, but in doing so he loses his own purity. 
In no sense are they the priests of the Hindu community. A 
few fallen families officiate in the temples of Vishnu and Siva, 
but by doing so they lose all claim to connubial or social inter- 
course with the pure caste ; and no Brahman, however degraded. 


Hunter here depends upon Phatoah, who cites certain families in 
Pagnur, p. 507. 

*•2 The Patras, from the Sanskrit patra, excellent, accomplished^ 

The Dutch Pastor Viss^er above cited Of course, on their eleva- 
tion to Brahmanhood, they abandoned thetr old calling as fishermen. 

*•* Buchanan’s Journey, voJ. ii p. 106. etc. As Hunter never visited 
Malabar, the above remarks are denved from local works, not personal 
observation. 

'**Thc Iliyadirs and Klasids. Pharoahs Southern India, p. 508. 
Hunter admits his indebtedness to conversations with Francis Day 
who was five years at Cochin, for flris and several other facts. The 
Kankani Brahmans deny these ceremonies to strangers. To this day the 
Sudra Rajas of Travancore are made into Brahmans on their accession 
by passing through the belly of a golden cow. Days Permauh, p. 314. 
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will minister in the popular temples of the local gods, whose 
altars are stained with blood. At the time of Tipu Sultan, the 
Worldly caste monopolized the petty olTices of the rural revenue, 
as on the other side of India they formed the village police. 

Communities of peasant Brahmans'*’ dot the Province of 
Mysore, and live equally apart from the lower and the upper castes. 
They form the entire population in several tracts, and seem to 
be the remnants of an old rural aristocracy. Until the time of 
Tipu Sultan they monopoliKd the irrigated lands, leaving the 
Gelds which could command no water-supply to a lower caste of 
husbandmen. Under the Hindu rule, they paid only the same 
proportion of rent for their wet lands as the inferior peasants did 
for the arid Gelds ; but Tipu ignored their privileges, and under 
his strict administration of the land revenue, numbers of them 
deserted their holdings. The more pure, or at least more recent 
Brahmans, here as elsewhere, disdain to touch the plough, and 
their settlements seem to have been founded on conquest, as 
^ large body of the people to prsdial slavery. The 
sens who cultivated their lands formed the most hai^y 
moonous part of the rural community ; and so sensible was 
Haidar of their value, that in his incursions it was the 
orahmans slaves whom he chiefly tried to cany away, in order to 
fom peasant settlements in his own country. In the Kolar 
Distnet. also, a class of cultivating Brahmans is found.*** 

ProccMing southwards to Madura, the position 'of the 
wanmans becomes still more complicated. Indeed, the existence 
of any true Brahman caste here is doubted. The Chola Brahmans. 
Srf ‘J'*"* i" District, do not dissuisc their 

PrmL? H "“ii™ Brahmans of the 

socn . 1 , ^ Dom connections and compromises, 

abhJirreni. 'u India would contemplate with 

WonJ to nltdough claiming to 

the mr«c,n ' *^5 branches, cannot specify 

lions reS bo 1 "■ descend.- Distinct tradi- 

S “nntty « varions periods, 

Kinn “b “^aponds to the Orissa story of the 

I"""* ''om the north, in order to 
Eo the mnri- r-'ci *™*h h, that the farther south we 

mpletely does our preconceived conception of the 

of Sundx“‘^Nei?® and in the hill villaS« 

Journey in 1800 and isni '.nhabiKmts are all Haigas, Buchanan s 
“^-rSe Pancham 350. 394. Madras. 1870. 

Shaekliar, and the^Tmi® Sf,®?* of the Pariar. the Baluan, tbs 

1870. "“uieioti. Buchanan's /ouwejf, 1800, vol. i. p. 13. Madras. 

**“ Bangalore Jail Press, 1869. 

1868. "I'Wwro Country, by J. H. Nelson, part ii. p. 23. Madras. 

'•'Wem. Part iii. p. 48. 
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contempt, pic higher Brahmans account for the phenomenon by 
saying tliat the lower sort has lost caste from touching the plough : 
and when forced to admit the inadequacy of this explanation, they 
tall back upon the superior purity of the later migrations from 
the nortli as compared with the first settlers. The Veda exhibits 
to us a very primitive race praying to the gods for the safety of 
Its iWKS aM crops — a people of shepherds and husbandmen. In 
me tpics the husbandmen and herdsmen among the Twice-Born 
tribes already appear as somewhat lapsed classes (Mahabh. 
Moksha-dharmma. si. v.). Manu goes further and denounces 
agnculture as absolutely degrading (ill. 165 ; jv. 5 : Calcutta Ed.), 
^ut the caste-system, as represented by Manu. was developed 
long after the first movements of the Aryan race towards Southern 
wdia. and never spread in Its entirety beyond Northern 
Hindusthan. The earlier emigrants southward knew nothing of 
^ followcd thelf ancIcHt occupations long 
discarded in the headquarters of 
in eSh rL? obsolete for a full century 

SieiaS ® current m Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 

mtem southwards after the caste- 

mth ^ ”? Hindusthan, found India covered 

McSnatSln!? ^ cofnraon origin with themselves, but following 
‘bey had come to regard 
B ahm-in, a' *bem to the bare name of 

NoMnvariiwv'^ h^"*^ them all intercourse, 

smy bodK^^ '^ben the newcomers arrived in 

and the superior pretensions, 

?o ac«pfXer outnumbered them compelled them 

later a part of the explanation. The 
brought with them •» Aryans from the north not only 

Between the but also a new faith, 

stretches the wide int^^ *”d«3n Epics and modern Hinduism, 
period tamnffn dm'^'ibate tract of the BuddllisUc period-a 
twelve hu^red vears^^^^V^^ r hundred to 

Vinces took nlace amid downfall of Buddhism in many pro- 
and suS revS S Brahmanical creed, 

migration of Brahmm. brought about or sustained by a 

thif sort shine?tui ®«"Sal a migration of 

great event contemnn^^.'b®-.?'®^ t™ centuries, as the one 
line of kings and the foundation of an orthodox 

ruins of tlfe’pala Dvna t^oduction of modern Hinduism upon the 
legends preL^i\hteW *b^*^^<‘dhist faith. The Orissa 
from the north in 500 An “ ^>lar settlement of Brahmans 
Yavanas and the ? expulsion of the Buddhist 

” establishment of the Sivaite form of Hinduism. 

t- the Settlements nnder King P,aup Rudra. King of Warangul. 
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■operation. The Aryan their subjects or 

very inuch more sparingly t 

allies. The aboriginal o^, i jn a nominal equality ; 

Brahman population ’ 

nowhere do they eat together of the labouring 

in many SaS whe ^they 

rSi.a;iS“ dip- 

rivals 

remnants of the old rural answcracy. ^orn 

KfS « “KHfe 

state. Tbe Vellalans of Madura trace their “ „1j 

abonginal tribe within historical umts. They 

already cited records their adwnw in 

very nearly, but not quite, attaint the rank of Peasant B _ . ^ 
on'lhe maintod. and a colony wUch thtj; tow on to Ccg 
bears the title o! 'Cultivating Braliinans in tlint islano. 
hoiiorilic has not jet hardened inlo a caste name . hut ta 
along with the previous history ot the race. 11 “„“y 

inchoate stage the process by which the abonginal tnbes 
have attained to Peasant Brabmanhood. . ^ 

I trust that other local observers may begin where 1 na 
left off... My existing materials do not allow me to venture 
any comprehensive theory, although 1 think that "nj 

reveal for the first time (he truth about the spread of ibe 
or Brahmans through India. It suffices for the 
facts now brought together demolish the old idea of the 
as an exclusive priesthood, claiming a common 
adhering through thousands ot years to their sacred tunc • 

They exhibit the Brahmans as plastic as the rest of man » 

changing with the altered beliefs and necessities of the w 
world, amenable to social, perhaps to ethnical 
destitute of those august prescriptive rights which so long , 
in the way of legislation and reform. We have seen that m seve 
Provinces they are emphatically not the pristhood of the ’ 
and that so far from being an ethnical entity following 
immemorial vocation, they contain within their caste every tra 
and calling. We have seen the Brahmans as shepherds, 
ploughers of the soil, as potato-growers ; as brickmakers, bnc - 
layers, and petty traders ; as carpenters, stone-cutters, blacksmit . 
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head in witness against a creed which sought the giory 
the destruction of the fairest works of man. imoorunt 

The bigotry of Islam defeated itself. P® ^ 

monuments at Jajpur owe their preservation ou'nd 

thus thrown on their faces, and kept immoveable on J® 8^“" 
by the spells of the warlike saint. Three ®°\®®®“L/^'“5rited 
prone for more than two centuries ; and when 1866 ^ spintw 
young Magistrate determined to raise them, the P®P“j^®® ''fj ujs 
him that the sacrilege would make the holy man uneasy in 
tomb. ‘Notwithstanding this objection.’ runs the official report 
with inflexible humour, ‘the figures have been raised and piac. 
on the river bank, in that piece of ground where mosl 

E - ’ : buildings stand."®* They consist each of one 

of chlonte, towering, even in their sitting posture lar 
the heads of puny mortals, and rcpreseol the Queen of 
the Earth Goddess who took on herself a mortal form i 
become the wife of the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, ana 
Goddess of Destruction.**' the tutelary genius of the place- 
These colossal monoliths must have been dragged across the nve • 
intersected delta from the mountains of the Tributary States 
hundred miles off. and their hard blue stone still bears witness i 
the fine chlscllings of early Hindu art.*** The Queen of 
a fouf*anned goddess, sits in calm majesty, with an admirably cut 
elephant as her footstool. A muslin drapery’*’ falls in delicate 
curves to her feet, and is fastened by a girdle at the waist. ElaoOj 
rate ornaments cover her breast, and her hair towers up in a con- 
of curls interwoven with rich gems, with a single massive tress 
hanging down upon cither shoulder. 

The Earth Goddess, who became the wife of the Boar 
Incarnation of Vishnu, sits with her infant on her knee, and, like 
the other two, consists of a colossal monolith eight feet high by 
four in breadth. Magnificent bracelets adorn the wrists ano 
shoulders of her four arms, and the little finger of her left hana 

The Garuda, . ^ 

’“^See “Extracts from ibe journal of Lieut. Markham Kit'oe. suo- 
mitted to the Asiatic Society at the meeting of the 6th October , 
“Ruins and Pillar of Jaipur." The Jourtwl of the Asiatic 5oC’iety oi 
Bengal, vol vii. 1838, p. 54. , • r 

From Joseph Armstrong. Assistant Magistrate in charge of Jajpvt' 
to the Magistrate of Cuttack, No. 67, dated 4th Sept. 1866. C. R. 

*“•' Indrani , rot the wife of Ind^ but the embodiment of the energy 
of Indra 

-'*®Varahi, She is not the Earth Goddess, the wife of the Boar In* 
carnation of Vishnu. She lepreseou (he prowess and energy of the Boar 
Incarnation. 

**’' Chamunda, a form of Kali. 

*“* They may be dated from the 9th to the 12th century A D. 
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proves that Hindu Jadies of that remote period wore rings. Heavy 
necklets almost hide the boswn and waist, which her muslia 
drapery, leaves half-bare. Bell-bangles encircle her ankles 
crescent-shaped earrings depend from her ears, and on her 
head she wears a jewelled tiara, with the hair done up into 
a tower of curls, and a heavy tress failing upon each 
^shoulder. She sits on a findy carved buffalo, the artistic lines 
- ol whose head and muzzle form a striking contrast to the miser- 
able conventionalities which represent the sacred bull in front 
Siva shrines at the present day. A temple to her husband, the 
Boar Incarnation, crowns a time-worn flight of stairs leading up 
from the river, adorned with a curious relief of the Sun God, but 
in other parts disfigured by the obscene sculpture which dbgraces 
Vishnuvitc art.^'® 

The most striking of the three monoliths, however, is the 
Wife of the All-Destroyer— a colossal naked skeleton, with the 
skin hanging to the bones, and the veins and muscles standing 
out in ghastly fidelity. This appalling symbol of human decay 
has her hair brushed back under a snake fillet, ^ith a death’s- 
head over her forehead, and the distended hood of the cobra as 
a canopy above. Her serpent tresses fall down in twisted horror 
over her cheek. An endless string' of skulls winds round bee 
neck, her breast, her loins, and whole body. She sits upon a 
small figure of her husband, the God of Destruction, and the 
whole rests upon a lotus-leafed pedestal.^'* In a curious gallery 
overlooking the now dried-up b^ of the river, another figure of 
the Goddess of Destruction ranks with the parent of the God of 
Death among the Seven Mothers of Hindu Mythology.*'* They 
form a scries of beautifully-carved but sometimes revolting 
monoliths, to whose terrors the darkness of the gallery gives 
additional effect. The Goddess of Destruction here stands in the 
moment of her victory over the demon-host,*** leaping with 
savage joy, a brimming cup of blood in one of her four hands, 
and her battle-axe in another. Her husband, fearful lest the 
shaken universe should split in pieces under the dancing fury, 
has thrown himself beneath her feet. The mother of the God 
of Death looms through the darkness as 'a hideous, decrepit old 

iHtThis Baraha Temple was the work of King Pratap Rudra Dev. 
U97-1S40 AD., but the Sun-slab wbicb » stuck Into the wall belongs 
to a much earlier date. Purushottama Ckandrika. p. JO. 

** 1 Not on a vehicle (VahSDa), as supposed by Stirling. As. Jits, Xt. 
336. Serampur, 1821. 

s'sThe Seven Mothers (Sapta Matrjfca Goddesses) are Brahmam, 
Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisbnavi, Varafai. Narasimhi. and ladrani, repro- 
senbng respectively the sakUs or energies of Brahma. Mahesvara (Siva) 
Kumara (Kartlikeya) Vishnu, Varaba. Natasimha and Indra 

chamunda is so named because she killed the fonnsdable demons 
Chanda and Munda. But her remarkable acu'rtoes are found in her 
assistance to Durca in slaying the Asura Raku viji, the powerful ally 
of Sumbha and Nisumbha. 

S 
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woman, seated on a pedestal, quite naked, with a countenance 
alike expressive of extreme old age. and of that soumess^^oi 
disposition which has rendered her proverbial as a scold. 

The temple waUs and monolithic sculptures of Jajpur 
furnish even in their fragmentary state a chronicle of the aa. 
shifting religions of India. The great flight of steps which lead 
from the river to the shrine of the Boar Incarnation, corammo- 
rates by its name*** the august Horse Sacrifice of Vcdic tmM- 
Among the gods who thronged to the ceremony «nie noiy 
Mother Ganges ; and ever since those solemn rites she has sen: 
an offshoot of her waters through the bowels of the earth int 
Orissa, which emerges as the sacred Baitarani River, the 
of the Hindus. This primitive tradition still commands tne 
popular belief, and the official report on the Baitarani, drawn up 
for me by the British Authorities at Catlack. inaccurately stated 
that the river flowed underground for a mile. Fortunately, lae 
Commissioner, who was go^ enough to look over the prooi* 
sheets, had fgllowed the course of the stream far into we 
Tributary States, and the sacred subterraneous channel has 
dwindled into a thickly wooded gorge.*** Sivaiie worship suc- 
ceeded, longo iniervdlo, to these Vedic legends and pre-histonc 
rites, and Jajpur next boasted itself the abode of the Goddess oi 
Destruction and of the Sivaite Kings. On the death of ws 
wife,*** Siva wandered disconsolate for ages through the world, 
carrying her body on his head, and refusing to be comforted. 
But the other deities, pitying his despondency, cut up the corpse 
into fifty-one fragments, which, falling in different places,*** made 
the fifty-one places of pilgrimage devoted to' the Goddess of 
Destruction. A part dropped down on Ihiri, where, even wi^o 
the temple of the rival Vishnurite god, she is worshipped as The 
Stainless One.**' Another fell at Jajpur, where a temple still 
stands in a lofty cocoa-nut grove to her, as the Goddess free 
from Ignorance.**® 

On the downfall of the Sivaite line in 1132, the bright 
Vishnuvite faith took up its abode in the City of the Goddess 
of Destruction. During the next few centuries the town formed 
the occasional headquarters of the Vishnuvite Dynasty. The 
sacred bird of Vishnu crowned the exquisite monolithic column 

For the description of the Mother Goddesses, of Chatnunda >nd 
otner associated deities, found at lajpur, see R. P. Chanda, Memoirs of 
me Archeological Survey of India No. 44 po. 14-19 

IJ® Dasasvamedha Chat. 

in Hunter’s Statistical Account of the Tributary Stales, App. • 

"BrahM^ her form of Sati, daoghter of Daksha and grand-daughter of 


It.. viraja or Farvati Kshetra. the e 

xne region round about, sacred to the twfc of Siva, 
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which the Muhammadans in vain endeavoured to throw down. 
Another image of the Sacred Vulture now lies buried in a t^iny 
The incarnaions of Vishnu form the subject of endless sculptures 
and alto-relievos on the walls, and a temple to Jagannath bim - 
self rises close to the sculptured gallery containing The Seven 
Mothers. A legend has now naturalized the new rites in the 
ancient metropolis of the Sivaite priests, and relates how Vishnu 
here slew a demon whose corpse stretched southwards to 
Rajmahendri, 400 miles down the coast.^*' I found the whole 
people Vishnuvite. the sacred plant of Vislmu outside every 
house,”* a temple to Balabhadra {Jagannatb’s brother) in one 
of the villages.*** and a local Purana, or Sacred Poem, reciting 
the victory of the God over the Demon, Even the minute 
ramifications of the Vishnuvite creed have left their representa- 
tions at Jaipur. The Sun God still drives his seven-horsed 
chariot on the walls, and a colony of Stm-worshippcrs continues 
to keep alive the sacred fire in a neighbouring ^rove. 

The city unhappily fonhed the theatre of the struggle 
between the Moslems and the Hindus in the sixteenth centuiy, 
and emerged in ruins from the strife. ‘I know spots where once 
stood populous villages,' writes a Magistrate, ‘which have 
scarcely a sign of habitation.’*** This contest belongs to the 
next chapter ; and here it will suffice to add, that notwithstanding 
the ravages of war, seven separate setttlements of Bralu&atu stiU 
trace their descent from the immigration of the sixth century A D 
They claim to hold their broad and fertile lands, studded with 
rich cocoa-nut groves, from the Sivaite monarch who between 
474 and 520 A.D. expelled the Buddhist Dynasty and broucht 
in Hindu rites... The city forms the capital of a Subdimfon of 
the same name, and contains the Sub-divisional couns, g pojfc, 
station, a post office, a charitable dispensary, the ol^ ^ 
overseer of public works, and a Government ^ded school 


Brahma, Vishnu and the Deva*. hi* bead remained bim^ at r, 
his navel at Jaipur and his feet eaiended as far as the Mahenj- 
tains of Kalioga. Vide the Gayasura AtahaUnya section of 
Purana: and R. L. Mitra. BuJJha Caya, Ch. I, pp. 10-20. ,'uhnu 
*“The Tutsi plant 

»**The famous Baladeva liu temple at Keodrapada, tourt,. 
Jaipur. Hunter mention* the Balabhadha temple of Ichhamir ®f 

Aiidct . • “ 

s*‘ Armstrong'* Report to the Maciitnte ol Cuttack. 4,^ Sfptejm^ 

«*Tbe following are the Covwunent and private 
modem Jalpur:-(ll S. D. 0’S Offu*. aihluMift m 

Registrauon Office. Sub-Jait, (S) Poiice jMpcctor’i Office ,'/> Jab- 
development ofliec, (7) Anchal Office. «} Commerciij Block 
(9) General Post Office, (10) General HosrsuL (11) Tsvo R p*c P®*"- 
(12) One aecondiry college namnl after the Joeal Zajjiinii. ^ S^oola. 
limha Clbaudhuri. (IJ) Loot Board’* Office and (U) Ce^ Kara- 
Bank. *-<'^>peraUve 
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The river has shifted its bed. and flows to the north of the town, 
separating the District of Cuttack from that of Balasore. 
still derives much wealth from a yearly religious fair, - and 
from the piety of pilgrims who come to celebrate the obwquic^t 
their ancestors in the City of the Goddess of Destruction, i e 
priests keep cows which they sell to the devotees, who return 
them as a gift to their former owners, in obedience to a sacw 
maxim which enjoins each pilgrim to present a cow Jo ms 
spiritual guide as he aossed the dreadful Daitarani river, ine 
city ranks fourth in Orissa, and contains 2169 houses with 
inhabitants.”^ u* • 

But in spite of the fascinauons of Siva*worsmp ; in spue, 
too. of the shoals of obsequious priests from the crowded nortn. 
who setUed on the crown-lands of Orissa. Buddhism for some 
centuries held its own. The Chinese pilgrim who visited India 
between 630 and 650 B.C.. bears witness to its vigorous existenw 
in the delta of the Mahanadi. not less than in the delta of toe 
Ganges, and to the deadly conflict which was .going on bcpveen 
it and the modernized Brahmanical faith. Tn OrisM.J he s^. 
‘there are a hundred Buddhistic monasteries, containing about 
ten thousand cenobites. There are also heretics (Brahman^; 
who frequent the temples of the (Brahmanical) gods. ^9 
partisans of error are mingled in wild confusion with the 
followers of the truth. There remain, however, ten pillars of the 
Buddhist King Asoka. the sites of frequent miracles and pro- 
digies.'”* Buddhism in Orissa docs not appear to have 
that power of assimilation with Siva-worship which it exhibitw 
on the slopes of the Himalayas.*** When at length it disappeared, 
it melted not into Sivaism, but into the Vishnuvitc rites of 
Jagannath. The original Aryan conquerors, the Worldly or 
Root-growing Brahmans of the present day. seem to have sullenly 
held aloof from the royal reli^oo. and from its colomes of the 
newly-imported priests. The latter, true to the orthodox 
instincts of Brahmanism, continue Siva-worshippers to this hourt 
in spite of all the reforming activity which has been at work 
during the past four centuries in ^issa. Although Puri is now 
the focus of Vishnu-worship, and notwithstanding the hundred 
thousand Vishnuvitc pilgrims that stream along its roads, and 
pour out their treasure at its shrines every year, the Brahmans 


Dedicated to Bartini. Queen of the Lord of Waters, held in March 
or April, when the people flock to tiathe in the holy waters of the 
Baitarani. 

The present number of houses in Jaipur town is 2337 and the 
present population is 11,026. The municipality of Jaipur is, however, 
the oldest m Orissa, 

p Hlouen Thtang, par Stanislas Julier, 1853. 

”'H. H. Wilson's Notes on fliree Tracts received from Nepal- 
^orks, 11, 2. 1862. 
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generally worship Siva as their village god, and some of their 
settlements^® hold their lands under grants from the Lion-line 
dated a thousand years ago. In the minutest ceremony they are 
still tlie priests of the Sivaite Dynasty. For example, an inscrip- 
tion of that dynasty speaks of the All-Destroyer at Bbuvaneswar 
as the god ‘whom the water of the Ganges worshippetb day and 
night’; and at this hour a bustling trade goes on outside the 
temple gate in the precious fluid, brought from the holy river of 
Bengal in wicker-covered ptchers. They extended their influence 
far into the hill country, and one of the Tributary States still 
traces its foundation as a separate principality to a Brahman, 
one thousand years ago.*** The first A:^an settlers, on the 
other hand, never were distinctively Sivaite. They emerge upon 
history ‘as Buddhists, and at this moment they generally have a 
temple, not to Siva, but to some incarnation of Vishnu, the deity 
who formed the natural successor of Buddhism, as their village 
shrine. 

For the time drew on when Siva-worship in Orissa was to 
give place to a new form of faith. The fat maggots and creep- 
ing parasites (hat breed in the warm comfort of a national creed, 
had eaten the religion of the Lion-line to the core. Priestly sloth 
had spread its fungus growth over the holy places, and the sanc- 
tuary began to be polluted by the abominations which form the 
reproach of the Hindu temples at (he present day. Royally con- 
nived at the scandal, and an inscription of about the eighth 
century speaks of beautiful women ‘with eyes like the fickle 
wagtail, adorned with jewels, and with heavy swelling bosoms,* 
as the presents of a princess to the priests.*** Siva-worship had 
reformers not less zealous and not less spiritually-minded than 
the line of apostles who, as we have seen elsewhere, 
built up the Vishnuvite creed. But the history of Siva-worship 
in Orissa has nothing to do with these men. They belong to 
other provinces. They Sivaite priesthood represented here no 
spontaneous or natural outcome of the religious cravings of 
the people, but an exotic of royalty which flourished upon the 
Crown-lands, independently of the popular sympathy or of the 
popular support. While, therefore, the story of Jagannath is 
interwoven with the religious history of the Province, the annals 
of Siva.worship in Orissa deal with little else than the building 
of temples and grants of lands to the priests. The temples and 


s*®Sasans. 

Hunter probably mean* here the Brahmin Kadamba dynasw t® 
■which the rulins tamily of Bona* betoafs tfar the Brahmanical orgio of 
the Kadambas see K. P. Jayaswal, History of India p. 201). The 
ruling family of Albmallilc also belong* to Kadamba dynasty and scions 
of this dynasty are holding the Estates of Dbarakot. Badagarh. Sergarh 
and Sorada in Ganjam district and Tekkali in Vizagapatam distnct. 

Journal As. Soc. viL 562. 
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th= tent-frre estates remain as the most beantiful objKts ot tte 
landseape at this day. but the people have found different lea 

kioES of the Lion-Une held their coun somelimj 
at Bhuvaneswar. they City of Temples to Siva, a warlike 
at Jaipur, the City of his Pnests on the holy nver. f war ike 
princi! who reigned from 953 lo 961 AjD.. pc^ewrf gf 
Length of the tongtie of land where *he Mahanadi tot dm 
into its several branches, and founded Oittack. stdl ^Lty 
of the Province. He shut out the over by means of a masomy 
embankment several miles long, which at present . 

enormous blocks of hewn stone, in some places wenty-nve icev 
high.*“ The second monarch in des<»nt from him stren^enea 
the new capital by an ouUying fortress on the southern o^uK m 
the river, and thus commanded the various channels into wnicu 
the Mahanadi, the highway between the hills and the plains, 
bifurcates. A century later, the reigning prince bmh the massive 
bridge by which the pilgrims enter Puri at this day.” A oroaa 
river then flowed beneath it, separating the sandy ndges oi 
Jagannatb from the mainland, while an inner stream courseo 
through what is now the heart of the city. The bridge 
of masses of the red ferrupnous stone, known to the geologers 
as laterite, the special peculiarities of which are its softness when 
first quarriwl, and the fact that it grows harder by exposure to ins 
air.”* The bridge spans 290 feet of water-way by means or 
eighteen arches ; the central one ' being eighteen feet high oy 
fourteen feet broad, and the piers eight feet by six. The Himu 
architects did not at that Ume know how to turn an arch, nni 
they had a device of their ovm scarcely less skilful ; a device 
which they applied with exquisite plasticity, alike to the wity 
towers of the temples, to the most delicate of balconies, nnd to 
the humblest gateway or river-crossing. It consists of laying 
horizontal tiers of stones one above the other, but each projecting 
slightly beyond the one below it, ‘in the manner of inverteo. 

*** The name of the king was Makar Kesari. who ruled from 955 W 
961, according to the palm-leaf Record. He is the Markat Kesan of hiu- 
ling, who places his reign about thirty years later. It is doubtful 
the whole embankment was isot renewed during the Mughul period, it is 
certain that many parts of it do not belong to an earlier date. . 

*^*Matsya Kesari by name. 1034 to 1050 AJ>. according to tn 
Palm-leaf record, Purushotta>na Chandnka, p. 33. Stirling .ascribes toe 
bridge to a later monarch, but he seems to confound the building of 
bndge with the filling up of the diannel beyond it by Kesari Narsmna, 
A.D. 1282-1307. Compare As. Rts. X*. 274 with Purushottama ChanartM- 
pp. 33 and 42. 

It may be stated here that Makara or Markat Kesari, Matsya 
and Kesari Narasmha are all legendary figures, so far unknown to sober 
History. 

See Hunter’s Orissa, voL ii. Appendix v. Geological Account o£ 

Onssa. 
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stairs, until they converge near enough at the lop to sustain a 
keystone or cross-beam.’”* The superincumbent mass behind 
weighs down the slight proiection in (rent ; and when weU built, 
such arches arc almost indestructible, ^veo after the keystone, 
with the whole of one side, has fallen, the other half stands self- 
supporting. and I was particularly struck with the proofs which 
a local builder in one of the Tribuary Hill Slates adduced of 
their stability. It is necessarily a heavy style of architecture, 
but the artistic Hindu has succeeded in imparting to it a sur- 
prising degree of his own lithe and supple grace. 

Meanwhile Buddhism was disappearing from India, and 
new creeds and mushroom dynasties rushed into the vacuum. 
At the beginning of the twelfth century A.D., a series of tribal 
movements took place among the mountain principalities that 
overlook the eastern coast. A fertile strip of rice land lay at 
their feet, and one ProH founded a fine maritime kingdom at the 
expense of his neighbours. He seized the State on the south of 
Orissa, which now forms the northem pan of the Madras Pre- 
sidency,**’ forced the neighbouring princes to swell his expedi- 
tion as feudatories, ^branded vanquished monarchs,’ and took 
and gave away kingdoms with the high-handed munificence of 
an Indian potentate insecure of his tenure;, but determined on 
building up his house while his power lasted*** His successors 
quarrelled over the inheritance, waged war on each other, burnt 
cities, and spread panic far and wide. But at length one of them 
acknowledge himself worsted, sued for his brother’s protection, 
and received io fief the southern part of the kingdom, which ran 
inland from near the town of Madras to the great mountain 
range of Central India *** The victorious brother consolidated 
his power in the northern part of the family territory, retaining 
his father’s capital, and subjecting the neighbouring States. In 
one of his exp^itions he pushed his way into Orissa, and partly 
by war. partly by diplomacy, succeeded the childless monarch of 
the Lion-line m 1132, and so ended that dynasty.*** 

The origin of the new dynasty remains a matter of dispute. 
The local legends point to the southern coast as the starting-point 


Stirling, Rts. xv. 337. See aho Fergusson's History of 
Architecture, vol. ii. part iii. jv 54?, etc. 

237 capital was Katinganagara, the modem Mukhalinga. 

Journal ,4*. Soc. vji. part ii. 903 et teq. 

5^* Hunter probably oieaos here the temtoty of the Western Gangi 

line. 

Hunter deals with the history of the Eastern Ganga line frera 
ladra varma I (497-536 A D. ?) to Rajaraja I (1070-1078 A-D.) in ^ yj‘ 
vagus manner. Nothing definite was known during his time about tSa 
line of kings' and even at present our knowledge about their dates 'ind 
Chronology remain far from satisfactory. Chooaganga deva { 1070 . 
1147 A.D.) the son and successor of Rajaraja_ 1 occupied Uttaij 


the Madaia Pauji \ 


s known as Snvarana Kesaii. 
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ot the race ; but evidence is not wanting to connect them wiA 
Bengal, and their family name, the Gangetic line. 
support this view."** The explanation may be. 
ol the family"** belonged to a Gangetic bouse, and earned 
Vishnnvite doctrines from Bengal with him on his successm 
expedition to Southern India. But the weight of the evidence 

the other way, and indicates that he belonged to a soutne 
dynasty which sent forth an expedition into Bengal, wrtain it i . 
that on the partition of Pioli’s eastern sea-coast kmgdom ot 
Madras, the successful claimant. Chor-ganga by name, pusnea 
northwards, obtained the sovereignty of Orissa, and paid y 
honours to the Visbnuvite god. His memory survives m 
nnmp. of One of the quarters of the holy city of Pun to mis 
day.*** To him the chroniclers assign the commencement on 
regular plan of the Palm-leaf Records, and within half a century 
his successor had built and dedicated the existing temple 
Jagannalh.’*’ , . • , 1 ,. 

The first act of the new dynasty was to revolutiomzs tne 
teuton of Orissa. As its monarchs during the seven centuries 
'bdore the accession of the Lion-line had been Buddhists, nno as 
the Lion-line during the next seven centuries were Siva-worsnip* 
pets; so during the past seven centuries, from the coming m 
tli new dynasty in U32 down to the present day, the reigning 
house have been Visbnuvites. In each case the revolution * 
gradual one ; and in each the first evidence we have of tnw 
ehanee. manifests itself not in any wholesale conversion of tne 
people, but in an outburst of dynastic activity in building temp- 
les to the new gods. Buddhism, however, fought longer against 
Siva-worship in the fifth century A.D. than the effete Siva- 
worship of the twelfth century could bold its own against 
Vishnuvism. Two centuries and four generations ol the 
Ene passed away before they raised their great temple to the 
All-Destroyer. On the other hand, the new Vishnuvite dynasty 
had completed its sl^ne to Jagannath in little more than half a 
eenlury after its accession. Nevertheless, Siva-worship made 

Ganga-Vamsa. ’ 

The Palm-leaf Record asserts that they came from the souia 
(Paruihoitama Chandrika. 35X The Indian annalist whose Ms. worK 
(Raj-Chantra) Stirhng used, follows on the same side, and Stirling adopts 
Bus view. {/ts. Res. xv. 267). On the other band. Mountstuart Elphm- 
Jtixie states that they were a dynasty of the Gangetic valley, and even 
loraizes their original kingdom as l^ng round Tamluk. and Midiiapur- 
fndia. 243 ; Cowell’s edition.) He supports his position by the 
a^onty of H. H. Wilson (Pref. to Mackeniie Papers, cxxxvu). For 
elaborate account, see Lassen’s Indische Allerihumskunde, vol. iv. 17-Z4, 
also pc 5, 14 and 968 passim. 

*‘’Pcoli 

^ "”The Chudanga Satu, with a large tank. Purushotiama Chandrika, 
15. Oodaganga also appears as Chudanga in the hladala Panji. 

**’ See ante ch. i. £. n. 41. 
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soms stand. As the early insniptioos of the Lion-line recognise 
the Lord Vishnu, although they specially exTol Siva, so one of 
the most important of the stone writings of the new dynasty, 
dating about 1174 A.D., is devoted to the praise of Siva.**® The 
two religions always co-wiislcd, and representing as they do the 
two great instincts of the hunian soul, will continue to co-exist 
as long as Hinduism remains the creed of the Indian people. 
Under the Lion-line, Sivaism, the religion of terror, was the 'royal 
creed ; but even before the accession of the new dynasty in lli2, 
Vishnu-worship had begun to assert the religion of a Divine 
Beneficence, and an insctipUoa of the tenth or the beginning of 
the eleventh century extols (he bright god. 

Hitherto the external relations of Orissa had been with the 
south ; but from the incoming of the Gangetic line a connection 
becomes visible bctiveen it and the adjoining Province on the 
north. The founder of the dynasty appears from an inscription 
to have carried his arms into the western districts of Bengal, and 
to have sacked Burdwan.*** As already mentioned, his race 
bore a dynastic title strongly indicative of a family intercourse 
with the Gangetic valley ; indeed, his son is called the Lord of 
the Ganges,**® and the Palm-leaf Record plainly asserts that the 
territory of the latter king reached from the Godavari right up 
to the Gangetic valley. This statement is borne out by other 
evidence ;**’ and there can be little doubt that, under uve first 
vigorous princes of the new dynasty in the twelfth century, the 
pre-historic monarchy of Kalinga was again gathered up into one 
kingdom, embracing the whole eastern coast of India from the 
della of the great rivet of Bengal to the delta of the great river 
of Madras. 

Nor are the memorials which the early kings of the Gangetic 
line have left behind them unworthy of so vast a territory. The 
temple at Jagannath has already bwn described, but it falls far 
short of the marvellous structure which rose in honour of the 
Sun fifty years later. In Orissa, as everywhere throughout India, 
the thirteenth century witnessed the last great efforts of Hindu 
art. From 900 to 1300 AS), architecture was the ruling jassion 
of Indian princes, not less than of European kings.**® These 
were the four building centuries of the Indo-Germanic race, and 


»*®Tbe commemorative inscription of the Megbewara tenple at 
Bbuvanesvar. belonging to the last quarter of the 12th century AJt> 
Cpigrapfiia Indica. sol. vi. pp. I9S S. . . , 

*‘rSee the Kentfu-Patna copper plate grant in the Journal of Adatic 
Societv of Bengal, 1896. . 

*'« According to Piinshoiiam Cftondrtka p Choda- 

caiica was Gangesvara, who reigned from 1156 A-O. ihis, howjver 
a wrong view and ‘Gangesvara* is now known to be ®noiber 
Cbodaeangadeva. 

Stirling. As. f?es. XV. m ^ 

^*9 Fergusson's /list. Arch. voL u. book iv. 548. 
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same age produced the masterpieces alike ot Gothic and of 
Hindu art In both continents the national passion lavished iiscu 
not on the palaces of the monarchs, but on the temples of tne 
g^s. In India, architectural talent reached its mendian witn 
tropical swiftness, and began to wane a full century before ihv 
graver Gothic taste of Europe botrayed the first symptotm ot 
decline. The slender-pointed arches of the Western cathednm 
of the fourteenth century, the elaborate but still 
ornamentation of their roofs, their enriched doorways, and tne 
exquisite tracery of their windows, were the mature flowering o, 
four hundred years of sober growth. Indian architecture. O'* 
other hand, had lost much of its purity and 
the commencement of the twelfth century, and had reached ttic 
maximum of ornamentation compatible with the canons of art 
early in the thirteenth.*** The works of this period surpass m 
their rich and luscious beauty anything that 1 have seen m 
Europe. Expiring Buddhism had elTcct^ its last great com- 
promise with Vishnu-wofship, and the two combined to supplant 
the terrors of Sivaism by a religion ot beauty. In the old sctilw 
and strongly Aryan Provinces, the composite creed took the 
highly spiritual form of Jainism. In ether pans it became 
Vishnuvism cither pure and simple, or Sun-worship, or some 
incarnation of the bright Vishnuvite god. Thus in Gujarat, 
between U97 and 1247 A.D.. two brothers built the exquisite 
marble temple on Mount Abu. the richest effon of Jain, devotion, 
which, ‘for delicacy of carving and minute labour of detail, 
stands almost unrivalled even in this land of patient and laMSh 
labour.’*** During the latter of these same years the reigning 
monarch of the Gangctic line**’ rear^ the lovely pile that now 
overlooks the Bay of Bengal at Kanarak, the temple of the Sun. 
whose luscious ornamentation forms at once the glory and the 
disgrace of Orissa art.”* 

It is but a fragment, never completed,”* and more than half 
fallen into ruins. At a remote period. Sun-worship, driven out 
of Vedic India by materialiring superstitions, found shelter on 
the secluded eastern coast. Its existence in Orissa in ancient 
times is proved not only by the fact of a specific division of the 


*** Hunter is led by his obseriralloni in eastern northern and 
v'estern India, as well as, by Fergusson’i illusuations, to place the zenith 
of Hindu architecture somewhere later than what Fergusson does m 
ms History vol, ii 548 ; but this in no way lessens his obligations to the 
latter s great works. 

”* Fergusson’s Hist. Arch. iL 62Z 
”;:Narasimha deva i. 1238-1264 A.D. 

*The erotic sculptures appear to be a dispracc to Hunter, who 
^alise their significance. 

,Th*£f is no doubt about the completion of the temple of 
Konarak. The Aini Akbari, Tiitba Cbiotamani and Madala Panj-i clearly 
uepiet this Sun temple in its full and coenpiete state of existence. 
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country being devoted to it*** exactly as Siva aiid Vishnu have 
their well-deiaarcated ‘region^’ but also by the rock writings. 
It formed one of the corruptions into which Buddhism early fell, 
and an inscription of the fourth or fifth century designates the 
Buddhistic king who excavated the cave as ‘the worshipper of 
the Sun,’**’' 

Its connection with Vishnuvisra makes itself felt in myths 
and legends. The existence of the temple of the Sun at Kanarak. 
which is the only one I know of. either in the Gangetic or the 
Orissa delta, is accounted for by the following story; A son of 
Vishnu***’ having accidentally lookftl on one of his father’s 
nymphs in her bath, was stricken with leprosy, Th? Indian 
Actaon went forth into banishment; but, more fortunate than 
the grandson of Cadmus, while wandering on the lonely shore of 
Orissa, was cured by the divine rays of the sun. He raised a 
temple on the scene of the miracle, and to this day the Hindu 
believes that a leper who with a single mind worships the bright 
deity will be healed of his infirmity. The Sun’s charioteer is the 
brother of the bird of Vishnu, and (he peculiar polygonal columns 
of Orissa are ajvaJJy raised in Jjaoovr of botJ? the ; fte? oz^y 
difference being, that the Sun pillars are sunnounted by his 
charioteer, and the Vishnuvite ones by the sacred vulture. 'The 
Sun is the natural object of adoration for an unrevealed religion. 
It seems in one age or another to have been the universal diety 
of the East, and it was the most beautiful of the bright Grecian 
gods. From time to time there have been revivals of Sun»worship 
on the largest scale, such as that which took place throughout the 
Roman Empire towards the end of the third century A.D.. and 
which, under Diocletian, not only gave a new life to Paganism, 
but introduced a deadly heresy into the Christian Church.**’ 
In the twelfth century, when Buddhism was finally resolving 
itself into the composite creeds which succeeded it, a similar 
revival seems to have taken place in Orissa. Buddhism left 
behind it three heirs to the popular faith: the Vishnu-worship. 
which was destined for the next seven centuries to be the religion 
of the province : Jain-worship, which still maintains a flickering 
e.xistence in the little shrine on the summit of the cave-honey- 


*®‘Tbe Aika Ksbetia. Hunier explains Konarka the site of the 
temple as follows: Kma+vktJ, the comer of the Sun. or the corner of 
Arka-Kshetra i.e. the corner of the region of Orissa dedicated to the 

^ /jjufnai of ihe Asiatic Society of Bengal vi, pp. 1075-91. This 
is the famous Hatigumpha inscripton of Kharavela who flourished in 
the Jst century B.C. He was neitber a Buddhtst nor 4 Son worshipper; 
be was a devout laina. 

*i«In lus incarnation of Krimna. 

*’»HemiogeDes confounded die Sun of Wghteousness with the 
visible orb, and taught that Christ had pul off His incarnate body in tbs 
Sun. 
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combed hill.*“ and Sun worship, for which the lovely rums at 

Kanarak were designed. , 

Sun-worship is a creed little susceptible of material represen 
tation. Nevertheless its architectural remains surwve in several 
parts of Orissa. I have mentioned that even m 
ancient capital of the Sivaite dynasty, the flight of steps by ^mcii 
the pilgrims descend into the Hindu Styx exhibits a grmnte n 
relief of the Sun God seated on his celestial car. and dra\vn oy 
seven prancing horses. 1 found a similar sculpture arnong t 
almost unknown ruins of Shergarh, and the Sun God in n 
golden chariot appears among the divinities which my _naU\ 
artist has figured for me as the objects of popular adoration 
Orissa. Both there and in Ben^l. the Brahmans daily repeat 
a prayer to the Sun after bathing ; and the stricter . 
Vishnu-worshippers refrain from animal food on the aay 
of the week, which bears the name of Sunday alike in Ejigiao^ 
and India.**^ The common people on the plains 
the orb after their morning ablutions ; but in the highlands 
to the north-west of Orissa, the low castes do not break tbeir 
fast till they catch a clear view of the deity, and in cloudy 
weather have sometimes to remain a day without food. Durmg 
the whole harvest month.*** each Sunday brings round weekly 
solemnities in honour of the bright god. Every village house- 
hold prepares a tray covered with earth, into which rice seeds 
are dropped. Little earthenware cups containing pure water are 
placed upon it, and on Sundays the family priest goes through 
a few simple rites, pouring a libation of fresh water upon the 
tray, and invoking the Sun.*** All Bengal and Orissa celebrate 
the Sun’s entry into Capricorn*** by fairs, and the great gathering 
at Sagar at the mouth of the Hugh lakes place on that day. 

But the primitive fire-worship of the Veda has long ago 
given place to the more materialistic superstitions of modem 
Hinduism, and sun-worshippers, properly so called,*** are un- 
known in Lower Bengal. LUtle settlements of them, however, 
still survive in Orissa. They keep alive the undying fire, and 
celebrate the p^itive ceremonies; offering a burnt sacrifice of 
clarified butter in their houses morning and evening, and adhering 
to the archaic terms of the Vedic ritual. At the full moon they 
meet together for public adoration in some retired grove. Such 

At Khandgiri. desciibed in a previous part of this chapter. 
“‘Rabibar (Ravi-var). 

eM. in Manbhum and the western borders of Bankura. Hunter 
I'rrady referred to a similar rite in the Himalayas. 

,,, ^®rahayan, falling srithin November and December. 

_ , Ritu-puja, literally season-worship. The priest must be *• 
uratiman, and in Brahman households any member who has received th* 
thread may officiate. 

Hs month of Taus. (Makara Samkranti day). 
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a grove, rugged and tom by many an ancient cyclone, I visited 
on the outskirts of Jajpur. A colony of fire-worshippers there 
celebrates its rites on a masonry platform, near to a little temple 
to the Lord of the Peaceful,**^ the feathery palm foliage waving 
overhead, and the air heavy with the perfume of Qowering trees. 

One of the legendary chronologies of Orissa, indeed, gives 
a detailed account of a fine of Sun Kings. It intercalates this 
dj-nasty between the Lion Race and the Gangetic or VishnUvite 
Line. Tlie former, according to the generally received lists, 
succeeded the Yavanas in 474 A.D.. and gave place to the 
Gangetic Line in 1132. But a subsequently compiled list’®* 
makes the Lion Line begin in 132 B.C., and end in 655 A.D. It 
fills in the next seven centuries by a Sun Dynasty of eighteen 
kings, who last to 1324 A.D.. when the Gangetic Line suc- 
ceeds.*** This chronology forms one of many attempts by the 
Jagannath record-keepers to magnify their own deity. It says 
nothing about the Yavana or Buddhist occupation, and cuts 
down the Siva Dynasty of the Lion Line from forty-four to 
eight monarchs. On the other band, it gives a detailed account 
of a series of pre-historic adventures of Jagannath, and manu- 
factures the Legend of the Log into a grave narrative of dates 
and reigns, which i( fills with portents and fables. Throughout 
it displays the two trade-marks of modem Brahman workman- 
ship— the tendency to throw back its dates as far as possible 
into antlcjuity. and a constant effort to maintain the im^rtance 
of the priests. The king who reigned in 112S B.C, invented 
wheeled carriages, ships, and water-mills ; organized the system 
of local cesses*’* which we found existing in the country, and 
maintained 752 poets at his Court. It furnishes the most 
astonishing numbers with absolute precision, and unrolls ali 
antiquity before our incredulous eyes. A pious monarch of 2287 
B.C. digs wells and tanks ; a later one subdues eight demons by 
enchantment in 1475 B.C.. but eventually turns out to be our 
old friend Viknmaditya, who belongs at earliest to the beginning 
of the Christian era. Nor do marvels cease even when we come 
to historic times. The sovereign who reigned 1032-1059 A.D. 
vow«l he would many a hundred thousand wives, but unfor, 
tunatcly died of p3ral)'sis just as he reached his sixty-thousandth. 
His successor is suspected to have had a tail. 

During the two following reigns terrible famines occurred. 


*•’ Santfsvara. » name of Siva. 

***The Vatwavall. found amoos Sciriinj'i posthumoui papera, and 
Ap Ahr .Inmmi' .th,' .4juatir JSfish;* Xw JX17- VrI m .« 

»‘*^e Solar d)T)atty actually succeeded the Canga djmsty In 
1435 A.D. and three tanious mien of this dynatiy ruled over Oritw 
upto 1541 AJD. 

»'*Sayef. 
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combed hill,*"' and Sun worship, for which the lovely rums at 
Kanarak were designed. 

Sun-worship is a creed little susceptible of material repress 
tation. Nevertheless its architectural remains survive m sevem 
parts of Orissa. I have mentioned that even in Jajpur, tn 
ancient capital of the Sivaite dynasty, the flight of steps by wmen 
the pilgrims descend into the Hindu Styx exhibits a granite oa • 
relief of the Sun God seated on his celestial car. and drawn Dy 
seven prancing horses. I found a similar sculpture aniong t 
almost unknown ruins of Shergarh, and the Sun God lo nis 
golden chariot appears among the divinities which my natiy 
artist has figured for me as the objects of popular adoration i 
Orissa. Both there and in Bengal, the Brahmans daily repeal 
a prayer to the Sun after bathing; and the stricter sort o 
Vishnu-worshippers refrain from animal food on the mst day 
of the week, which bears the name of Sunday alike in Englano 
and India.**^ The common people on the plains merely bow ^to 
the orb after their morning ablutions ; but in the highlands 
to the north-west of Orissa, the low castes do not break their 
fast till they catch a clear view of the deity, and in cloudy 
weather have sometimes to remain a day without food. Inuring 
the whole harvest month,*** each Sunday brings round weekly 
solemnities in honour of ibe bright god. Every village bouse- 
hold prepares a tray covered with earth, into which rice seeds 
are dropped. Little earthenware cups containing pure water art 
placed upon it, and on Sundays the family priest goes throup 
a few simple rites, pouring a hbation of fresh water upon the 
tray, and invoking the Sun.*** All Bengal and Orissa celebrate 
the Sun’s entry into Capricorn*** by fairs, and the great gathering 
at Sagar at the mouth of the Hugh takes place on that day. 

But the primitive fire-worship of the Veda has long ago 
given place to the more materialistic superstitions of modem 
Hinduism, and sun-worshippers, properly so called,*** are un- 
known in Lower Bengal. Lillie selUements of them, however, 
still survive in Orissa. They keep alive the undying fire, and 
celebrate the primitive ceremonies ; oHering a burnt sacrifice _ of 
clarified butter in their houses morning and evening, and adhering 
to the archaic terms of the Vedic ritual. At the full moon they 
meet together for public adoration in some retired grove. Such 


*** At Khandgiri, described in a previous part of this chapter. 

‘‘‘ Rabibar (Ravi-var). 

ed. in Manbhum and the western borders of Bankura. Hunter 
“ li? . "furred to a tiiralar ntc in the Himalayas. 

-5, Asrahayan, fallin? within Noyember and I3ecember. 
o,,. Ritu-puja, literally season-worship. The priest must be s 
Branr^n, and in Brahman bonseholds any member who has received th' 
thread may officiate. 

*** Slurbs* month of Paus. (Makara Samkranti day). 
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a grove, rugged and tom by many an ancient cyclone, I visited 
on the outskirts of Jajpur. A colony of fire-worshippers there 
celebrates its rites on a masonry platform, near to a little temple 
to the Lord of the Peaceful.**^ the feathery palm foliage waving 
overhead, and the air heavy with the perfume of flowering trees. 

One of the legendary chronologies of Orissa, indeed, gives 
a detailed account of a line of Sun Kings. It intercalates this 
dynasty between the Lion Race and the Gangetic or VishnUvite 
Line. The former, according to the generally received lists, 
succeeded the Yavanas in 474 A.D., and gave place to the 
Gangetic Line in 1132. But a subsequently compiled list^®* 
makes the lion Line be^n in 132 B.C., and end in 655 A.D. It 
fills in the next seven centuries by a Sun Dynasty of eighteen 
kings, who last to 1324 AJ>., when the Gangetic Line suc- 
ceeds.^** This chronology forms one of many attempts by the 
Jagannath record-keepers to magnify their own deity. It says 
nothing about the Yavana or Buddhist occupation, and cuts 
down the Siva Dynasty of the Lion Line from forty-four to 
eight monarchs. On the other hand, it gives a detailed account 
of a series of pre-historic adventures of Jagannath, and manu- 
factures the Legend of the Log into a grave narrative of dates 
and reigns, which it fills with portents and fables. Throughout 
it displays the two trade-marks of modem Brahman workman- 
ship-Ahe tendency to throw back its dates as far as possible 
into antiquity, and a constant effort to maintain the importance 
of the priests. The king who reigned in 1128 B.C. invented 
wheeled carriages, ships, and water-mills ; organized the system 
of local cesses*’* which we found existing in the country, and 
maintained 752 poets at his Court. It furnishes the most 
astonishing numbers with absolute precision, and unrolls all 
antiquity before our incredulous eyes. A pious monarch of 2287 
B.C. digs wells and tanks ; a later one subdues eight demons by 
enchantment in 1475 B.C, but eventually turns out to be orr 
old friend Vikramadltya, who belongs at earliest to the beginnin? - 
of the Christian era. Nor do marvels cease even when we 
to historic times. The sovereign who reigned 1032-1059 AJ5 
vowed he would marry a hundred thousand wives, but imf-' 
tunately died of paraij’sis just as he reached liis sixty-thousaedi 
His successor is suspected to have had a tail. 

During the two following reigns terrible famines occ urs ' 


*«'Santesvara. a name of Siva. 

a«»The Vansavali, found among Sttrling’i posiiumoDt r,~-. 
rtiiiviAf jir ah? .taiunc' , Awatir iXjriVST VoJ 

756 et sor- ' 

»»»The Solar dynasty actually succeeded ifi. n»n», j 

AS in oSioS.,'; 
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combed hill,’*® and Sun worsWp. for which the lovely rums at 

Kanarak w’ere designed. 

Sun-worship is a creed little susceptible of material repress 
tation. Nevertheless its architectural remains survive m seveni 
parts of Orissa. I have mentioned that even m 5 

ancient capital of the Sivaite dynasty, the flight of steps by 
the pilgrims descend into the Hindu Styx exhibits a granite b 
relief of the Sun God seated on his celestial car. and drawn oy 
seven prancing horses. I found a similar sculpture arriong i 
almost unknown mins of Shergarh, and the Sun God m nu 
golden chariot appears among the divinities which my nauv 
artist has figured for me as the objects of popular adoration 
Orissa. Both there and in Bengal, the Brahmans daily repeat 
a prayer to the Sun after bathing; and the stricter sort o 
Vishnu-worshippers refrain from animal food on the first day 
of the week, which bears the name of Sunday alike in England 
and India.*** TTie common people on the plains merely bow W 
the orb after their morning ablutions ; but in the highlands 
to the north-west of Orissa, the low castes do not b^k their 
fast til! they catch a dear view of the deity, and in cloudy 
weather have sometimes to remain a day without food. ^“^”8 
the whole harvest month.*** each Sunday brings round weekly 
solemnities in honour of the bright god. Every village bouse* 
hold prepares a tray covered with earth, into which rice seeds 
are dropped. Little earthenware cups containing pure water are 
placed upon it. and on Sundays the family priest goes throup 
a few simple rites, pouring a libation of fresh water upon the 
tray, and invoking the Sun.*** AH Bengal and Orissa celebrate 
the Sun’s entry into Capricorn*** by fairs, and the great gathering 
at Sagar at the mouth of the Hugh lakes place on that day. 

But the primitive fire-worship of the Veda has long ago 
given place to the more materialistic superstitions of modem 
Hinduism, and sun-worshippers, properly so called,*** arc un- 
known in Lower Bengal. Little settlements of them, however, 
still survive in Orissa. They keep alive the undying fire, and 
celebrate the primitive ceremonies; offering a burnt sacrifice of 
clarified butter in tbeir houses morning and evening, and adhering 
to the archaic terms of the Vedic ritual. At the full moon they 
meet together for public adoration in some retired grove. Such 


•V.. 1 M^nbhum and the western borders of Bankura. Hunter 

2 63® referred to a similar rite in the Himalayas. 

within November and IJecember. 

n„._ i^uu-Puja, literally season-worship. The priest must be a 
Brahman, and in Brahman households any member who has received th* 
inreaa may officiate. 

mondi of Paus. (Makara Samkranli day). 
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a grove, rugged and tom by many an ancient cyclone. I visited 
on tbe outskirts of Jajpur. A colony of fire-worsWppers there 
celebrates its rites on a masoniy platform, near to a little temple 
to the Lord of the Peaceful,*** tte feathery palm foliage waving 
overhead, and the air heavy with the perfume of flowering trees. 

One of the legendary chronologies of Orissa, indeed, gives 
a detailed account of a Hne of Sun Kings. It intercalates this 
dynasty between the Lion Race and the Gangetic or Vishnnvite 
Line. The former, according to the generally received lists 
succeeded the Yavanas in 474 A.D.. and gave place to the 
Gangetic Line in 1132. But a subsequently compiled Kst^“ 
makes the Lion Line begin in 132 B.C.. and end in 65S A.D. It 
fills in the next seven centuries by a Sun Dynasty of eighteen 
kings, who last to 1324 A.D.. when the Gangetic Line sue. 
ceeds.*** This chronology forms one of many attempts by the 
lagannath record-keepers to magnify their own deity. It says 
nothing about the Yavana or Buddhist occupation, and cuts 
down the Siva Dynasty of the Lion Line from forty-four to' 
eight monarchs. On the other hand, it gives a detailed account 
of a series of pre-historic adventures of Jagannath, and manu- 
factures the Legend of tbe Log into a grave narrative of dates 
and reigns, which it fills with portents and fables. Throughout 
it displays the two trade-marks of modern Brahman workman- 
ship~the tendency to throw back its dates as far as possible 
into antiejuity, and a constant effort to maintain the importance 
of the priests. Tbe king who reigned in 112S B.C. invented 
wheeled carriages, ships, and water-mills ; organized the system 
of local cesses**® which we found existing in the countiy, 
maintained 752 poets at his Court. It furnishes the njoj, 
astonishing numbers with absolute precision, and unrollj aji 
antiquity before out incredulous eyes. A pious monarch of 2257 
B.C. digs wells and tanks ; a later one subdues eight demons bv 
enchantment in 1475 BC, but eventually turns out to be 
old friend Vikramaditya, who belongs at earliest to the begitnj|.j^ 
of the Christian era. Nor do marvels cease even when we ' 
to historic times. The sovereign who reigned 1032-1055 ^ 
vowed he would marry a hundred thousand wives, but uafn-’ 
tunately died of paralysis just as be reached his sixty-thousaorfi),' 
His successor is suspected to have had a tail. 

During the two following reigns terrible famines oceutjj^ 


Santesvara, a name of Siva. 

Tie Vansavaii, found among Surfing** pos£humo«t papci 
printed in the Journal of the Aaaiie Society for 1837. Vol. vi i 
756 et seq. ‘ ^7 1 

s‘»Tl»e Solar dynasty actually succeeded the Ganga 
1435 AD. and three famous rulers of this dynasty ruled ovej^ ft 
upto 1541 A.D. 
ar»Sayer. 
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by palanquin, and reached Kanarak f * ' «».» yards 

our tents pitched under three One old 

from the temple, on the skirl of a grove 

and mangoes, from amid 1^ 

A jungle of delicatc-leafed shrubs of citron tnte lay n 
of the dilapidated pile, and the roar of the sea 
the sandy ridges which lay carried 

of the outer wall remain, the the temple, 

away the stones as building maicnaU to Pun ; an** ^ L, 

which /in a complete stale would have consisted of four* 
chamben. only a single one. the of 

Its great doorway facing the cast is blocked up mound 

stone and festooned with creepers. In front nscs » h“£« 
of junglcKOvered rubbish, the resins of the 
OFTERiJ^s. Sculptures in high relief, exquisitely cut. but of 
indecent character, cover the cxicnor walU. and bcM w>m»s 
an age when Hindu artists worked from nature. The nympw 
are beautifully shaped women, in luscious altitudes ; the eicpna 
move along at the true elephant trot, and kneel down m the sw - 
exactly as they did in life. Some of the biter have, ^towevM, 
exaggrerated car and conventional mouth of modem ni 
sculpture, and the lions roust have been altogether evolved tro 
the artists’ inner consciousness. Each of the ^our dwrwag. 
the north, south, east and west, has two lintels of chlonte. a Diu»n 
slate-like stone, very hard, and exquisitely polished. On tn« 
lintels test two massive beams of iron sup^rling the wall 
The eastern entrance was till btcly surmounted, as in oine 
Orissa temples, by a chlorite slab, on which the emblems 
seven days of the week, with the ascending and descendi S 
modes, are carved.*** The beauty of this elaborate P*ccc prov 
to it a more fatal enemy than time itself, and tempted , 
antiquarians to try to remove it by sea to the Museum ht 
cutta. A grant of public money was obtained, but it 
only to drag the massive block a couple of hundred yards, 'vnere 
it now lies, quite apart from the temple, and as far as ever from 
the shore. The builders of the twelfth century had cxcasjii 
it in the quarries of the Hill States, and carried it by a lan 
journey across swamps and over unbridged rivers, for a distanc 
of eighty miles. . ... 

1 can only describe Kanarak as a ruin ; but lovely as it stu 
is. it presented beauties half a century ago that have now 
appeared. Stirling visited it about 1820. and has left behind hU“ 
the following tasteful account: *lTie skill and labour of the best 


visit from any lover of art- 
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artists seem to have been rcserwd for the finely polished slabs 
of chlorite which line and decmale the outer faces of the door- 
ways. The whole of the sculpture on these figures, comprising 
men and animals, foliage and arabesque patterns, is executed with 
a degree of taste, propriety, and fre^om, which would stand a 
comparison with some of our best specimens of Gothic architec- 
tural ornaments. The workmanship remains, too, as perfect as if 
it had just come from the chisel of the sculptor, owing to the 
extreme hardness and durability of the stone. A triangular niche 
overreach doorway was once filled with a figure cut in alto- 
relievo, emblematic of the deity of the place, being that of a 
youth in a sitting posture, holding in each hand a stalk of the 
true lotus, the expanded flowers of which are turned towards 
him. Each architrave has, as usual, the Nava-graha, or nine 
Brahmanical planets, very finely sculptured in alto-relievo. Five 
of them are well-proportioned figures of men with mild and 
pleasing countenances, crowned with high pointed caps, and 
seated cross-legged on the lotus, engaged in religious meditation. 
One hand bears a vessel of water, and the fingers of the other 
are counting over the beads of a rosary which hangs suspended- 
The form of the planet which presides over Thursday (Vnbaspati 
or Jupiter) is distinguished from the others by a flowing, majestic 
beard. Friday, or Venus, is a youthful female, with a plump, 
well-rounded figure. Ketu, tbe descending node, is a Triton 
whose body ends in the tail of a fish or dragon ; and Rahu, or 
the asceedmg node, a monster all head and shoulders, with a 
grinning, grotesque countenance, ftizriy hair dressed like a full- 
blown wig. and one immense canine tooth projecting from the 
upper jaw. In one hand he bolds a hatchet, and in the other 
a ffagrnent of the moon.’”* 

Among tbe life-sized pieces, elephants crouch in terror under 
rampant lions, while muIUbted human figures he crushed 
beneath the flat, pulpy feet of the elephants. Oubmeo, griffins, 
warriors on prancing horses, colossal figures of grotesque and 
varied shape, stand about in sDeni stony groups. The elephants 
have the flabby under-lips of nature, and exhibit a uniformity in 
all the essential points of their anatomy, with a variety in posture 
and detail, which Hindu art has long forgotten. IVo ealossal 
horses guard tbe southern facade, one perfect, the other with his 
neck broken and otherwise shattered. The right hand stallion has 
a Roman nose, prominent eyes, nostrils not too open, and in . 
othCT respects carved from a well-bred model ; excepting the 
jowl, which is bridled in close upon the neck, making the channel 
too narrow— a mistake which 1 have also noli'ced in the ancient 
sculptures of Italy and Greece. The legs. too. has'c a fleshy and 
conventional look. He is very richly caparisoned with bosses and 

*•» At. Ret. XT. 3J2. Scrarnrw, 1825. 
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bands round the face, heavy chain armour on the nccV. 
necklaces, jewelled bracelets on all four legs, and a 
breastband which keeps the saddle In position. The sauoie 
resembles the mediaval ones of Wcslcm chisulry. with a higu 
pummel and well-marked cantle. but has a modern girth, wa- 
sisting of a single broad band clasped by a buckle outside inc 
fringe of a sumptuous saddle-cloth. The stirrup iron arc wand, 
like those of our own cavalry. A scabbard for a short Roman 
sword hangs down on the left, a quiver filled with feathered 
arrows on the right, while a groom adorned with necklaces wd 
breast jewels runs at the horse’s head, holding the bridle. The 
fierce war-staliion has* stamped down two of the enemy; not 
kicking or jirancing. but fairy trampling them into the carm. 
These appear to be Rakshasas or aborigines, from their wooW 
hair, tiger-Iikc mouths and tusks, and their short curved swords 
like the national Gurkha weapon.*** half bill-hook, half-falchion. 
and equally suited for ripping up a foe, or, for cutting a path 
through the jungle, "^ey wear heavy armlets, but no defensive 
armour, excepting a round shield made of several plies of metal 
richly carved, with a boss ia the centre, and tassels or tufts of 
hair banging down from It. The shields appear to have borne 
some heraldic device, and the most perfect of them still exhibits 
two lizards climbing up on either side of the boss, done to^ the 
life. Such qt/aji-armorial bearings frequently appear in Orissa. 
Stirling noticed one at Dhuvaneswar in 1820, and the chiefs of 
the adjoining Tributary States have each a heraldic device ot 
emblem of signature, handed down in their families from remote 
generations.*'* 

A pyramid-shaped roof rises by terraces of exquisitely 
catved granite to a lotus-crowned pinnacle. Viewed from below, 
this lofty expanse ot masonry looks as if one could not place a 
finger on an unsculptured inch. I clambered up to it by means 
O' .0 vast pile of stones, the ruins of thcTowercd Sansetuary to 
which the existing hall only formed an outer chamber ; forcing 
my way through the jungle of camclia-lcafcd creepers and flower- 
ing shrubs which clothe its desohtion, and from which rose 
clouds of brown feathery butictilies fringed with white. Every 
now and then a hawk started screaming from the mingled mass 
t loliage and masonry, and after a dart into space returned in 
converging circles, hoping to pounce on one of the doves which 
rustling inside the Temple. The monkeys 
anH tr • holding on by one hand to a projecting figure. 

selvM air ; then burying them- 

elves behind clusters of ivy-creepers. chattering and griimiog to 


* Kukri. 
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the full circumference of thdr white teeth. The roof rises by 
three tiers, each consisting of a number of receding layers of 
masonry. It forms, as it were, three lofty flights of steps, covered 
with elephants, horses, cavalry, and foot-soldiers, in endless pro. 
cessions. Innumerable luscious busts of nymphs stand out from 
the mass of carving, while images of the four-headed Br^ma 
look towards the sea, and shed the sanction of religion on the 
aerial sculptured world. The favourite musical instruments of 
the thirteenth century among the Hindus seem to have been the 
guitar, the little drum.*** and the cymbals, just as at the, present 
day. The nymphs are rather over life size, with swelling breasts, 
full throats, and delicately retreating heads, models of voluptuous* 
womanhood, passionate creations in stone. They wear their 
hair in enormous chignons, projecting horizontally from behind. 
A head-dress falls in graceful festoons across both temples, 
ending in a golden boss at either ear. from which hang elaborate 
earrings. Their necklaces consist of many plies of the Tulsi 
bead,**^ and fall in a triangular shape upon the bosom. Each 
arm has a handsome bracelet just below the shoulder, and a still 
more elaborate one at the ellww. Their ornaments — ornaments 
so abundant, however, as to form a sort of clotbing-^auppiy 
their only drapery above the waist, which a girdle of many folds 
encircles. From this, a garment of gauzy muslin falls upon ^e 
limbs, but scarcely conceals their delicate curves. The whole is 
carved in reddish granite highly polished, and just enough 
touched by time to give a softness to the sweet profiles and 
voluptuous busts which stand out against the blue sky. 

If all this ungrudging labour was lavished on merely the 
OUTER CHAMBER, we may judge of the magnificence of the 
TOWERED SANCTUARY, whosc niins DOW form the jungle-covered 
hill behind. This inner edifice, if it was ever completed, findj qq 
place in Abul Fad’s description, and had probably tumbled 
down before Ws day (1580 A.D.).*** But its size may be inferred 
from the proportions of other temples belonging to the sam» 
order, and a restored elevation of it will be found in James 
Fergusson’s delightful work.*** The enormous pyramidal roof 
of the still existing outer chamber rests on walls sixty feet 
high,**'' and rises other sixty-four feet above them. It furnishes 
an admirable illustration of the Hindu Arch as applied to roofia» 
and consists of layers of masnory each projecting a little beyond 


*** P/agara. 

**^TTi«e are beads of pearl »n<J coral, aot of Tulsi. 

Abut Fazt’s account does not indicate that the temple of Kom.., 
had tumbled down by the time it was written. See Aifl-i-Akbari 
pp. 128-29. 

fliJf. Arch. ii. 591. td. 1867. 

*'®ln the time of SUrline. As. Ret. Tt. 329. The eccutmi^« 
around their base have now decreased their height. “ooiii 
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the one bdow it. like inverted stairs, and so converging eventually 
at the top, Hindu architecture, from its very conmcncement m 
Orissa. 500 A.D.. seems to have had an unlimited command ot 


iron ; but the metal clamps upon which the buildcK of the OTif 
OF TEMPLES in the sixth century so much depends, are mre 
more sparingly used. The architects of the twelfth 
trusted to ihclr improved mechanical^ appliances for luttn^ 
enormous weights, and kept the converpng layers of **^*^°®* 
position by the mass of masnory behind. They handlra mei 
colossal beams of iron and stone with as much ease 
as modern workmen put up pinc*raftcrs. and fitted in blocks ot 
twenty to thirty tons with absolute precision at a height of^cignt i 
feet. The lower part of the roof, however, was supported tot 
only by the superincumbent mass behind, but also by enormous 
monolithic pillars forty feet high. The sandy ridge, the onV 
fundation which the architect could Ind so near the shore, yieldw 
under these vast blocks. By degr«s the columns sank, and tne 
inner layers of the roof, thus deprived of part of the support on 
which they depended, came down with a crash. The ruins 
lie heaped upon the floor, a Agamic chaos ; and the contrast bet* . 
ween their unwieldy bulk, and the labourious sculpture whica 
covers almost every square inch outside, forces on the memory 
Bishop Heber's criticism, that the Indians built like Titans. 
finished like jewellers. , 

The pyramidal temple roof forms one of the most typiem 
features of the religious architecture of the Hindus. In the outer 
aiAMBERS the overlapping national arch is manipulated into a 
gently converging apex ; in the towered sanctuaries it takes the 
shape, so to speak, of a conical dome.*'* In the former^* 


pyramidal roof requires the internal support of pillars, and some* 
limes also of colossal rafters of iron. But in the latter the rMt 


converges more slowly into a cone, and the weight behind sustains 
the overlapping of each successive tier of masonry. The 
never could form a perfect dome till the Muhammadans taught 
them to turn the arch, but they formed a conical dome almi^t 
as plastic and as enduring as the true circular one. Even in the 
cajTER CHAMBER of the SUN TEMPLE, when the pillars had 
down, the massive blocks of the roof sufficed by their own weight 
to sustain their p^amidal converging tiers. 

Sun-worship in Orissa formed one of the religions into which 
Buddhism disintegrated ; a relt^on of the Vishnuvite type. 
identified with the Vishnuvite Dynasty, opposed to the dark ntes 
of the Sivaite kings, and destinol, aBer running a brief but 
beautiful course, to give plarc to the wanner form of Vishnuvism 
represented by Jagannatb. From the earliest times, Vishnuvism 
and Sun-worship stand together in close affinity ; indeed, in the 


'* See Elevation Plan o( Jagannalh, published elsewhere. 
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Vedas Vishnu, who afterwards developed into the second deity 
of the’ Hindu Triad, appean only as a form of the Sun.*” We 
catch the last glimpse of Orissa Sun-worship m the Royal Annals 
of the fourteenth century ; and after that date Jagannath remains 
sunreme or with only the languid rivalry of the Brahman colonies 
whom the Sivaite line had settled on rent-free grants. But 
althoush it ceases to appear in the Temple archives or royal 
chronologies. Sun-worship did not wholly cease in Onssa. and 
T have described one of its secluded groups of votaries. Its 
general tendency, however, was to fly before the incoming super- 
stitions of Bengal. To the southward the Sun-worshippers form 
n recocmised class of Brahmans in the Districts adjoining Orissa ; 
and when driven out of the plains it finds an asylum in the hills. 
I have mentioned that the low-caste highlandws to the north- 
west of Orissa wiU not break their fast till they catch a 
Sear view of the deity, and Snn-wotstap sffl ranUnnes n 
specialty ot the aboriginal races on the Central Platean 
^ Puri had asserted its fame as a Mnetuary tor a M century 
belora Sun-worship disappears from the royal chronology. We 
betore rT,aoter I how the fourth monarch of the Gangetic 
buK Ut part Tetnple. 1175-1198. kc 
utCT when the Mnhatntnadons first conquer^ lower 
feengal. the' Musalman annalists i end ^.”2 

of that country fled to Jagannath. A.D. 12M. devoted his remain, 
foevlafs to religion, and died within the sa^ precincts. The 
fame of the Sanctuary reached the dimnt Court at Gaur ; and 
slSratter. 1212 a'd.. the Persian Oovenior of Bengal swept 

‘’°'"BuSism'.'*SivSni.'son-worship. became 

fo'sSmfo"^ m?ed°.' ‘fa'ga';S''iaT dretined to 4™ 
SrSa”tntiway ; and his priests, by sk.Unlly working „p„, a, 

Slf and''Sh d5ln“g sU onh"tomK*''“ 

asfrSsrSSsSii-S 

his sacred Courts. A truly 


ncowetl-s Appendix VII. lo Pphimtonc** Wi«or, 


'''' '“cerelirer d Creird 


r.„-ette<r of Cenfro/ cam.*. I!70 
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adoration of the upper classes. At the same time he enlisted the 
sympathies of the low castes by the equal sacrament of the Ho y 
Food, and by a mythology which exalted a despised fowler mto 
the revealer of the god. By the ingenious device of succe«ivc 
incarnations, Vishnu has made himself the centre of a wnow 
cycle of religious systems, and secured the adoration of nwnj 
races, belonging to widely separated stages of civilisation, wiia- 
out losing his own identity, he assimilated the attributes of nin' 
of the most popular gods, and his priests keep a tenth tnrarnation 
in their hands... In this way Vishnuvism has always been aow 
to effect a revolution in religion according to due couRc of w • 
It has constantly gone on adding and superadding to its 
ideal, building new temples to new gods without having P“ 
down the old ones, and combining the most radical innovations 
with the most unalterable conservatism. 

Of this religious syncretism Jagannath forms the umMte 
result. He has assimilated to himself a wider range of attributes 
than any of the gods of Rome or Greece; wider by far, for 
example, than even Diana— the frcc-hcancd huntress In Arcadii 
the stately Asiatic deity at Ephesus, the Taurie Goddess, the 
Lydian Great Mother with her oriental mysticism and secret 
rites. In a former Copter I have dwelt at such length on the 
catholicity of Jagannath. that few words must suffice here. 
While on the intellectual and spiritual side of his nature M 
claims to be identical with Buddha, the ninth incarnation of 
Vishnu, he stands forth the hero of the Warrior Caste, as 
ia bis seventh incarnation ; and has drawn to himself the 
sympathies of the pastoral races, as Krishna the eighth appearance 
of Vishnu upon earth. Krishna, the Divine Herdsman, is the 
incarnation which specially appeals to woodland or postom 
peoples, and which has chiefly attracted them to Vishnu-worship- 
These races have always ranked below the Aryans, and are now 
despised as aborigines or inferior castes. Yet their allegiance to 
Vishnuvism has been skilfully obtained, by identifying one oj 
their national deities with the bright Aryan god. On the Centra! 
Plateau, Krishna is the god of the pastoral races. He was the 
ancient object of adoration among the Shepherd Kings 
to this day, whenever a reli^ous movement takes place 
the low castes or abori^nal tribes, it is towards the Divine 
Herdsman that it gravitates. Such a revival took place half ^ 
century ago among the most despised race of the Central 
Provinces.*** and 1 find a similar movement at present in pro* 
press among the wine-sellers and publicans of Eastern Bengal. 


Central Provlitcei. Introd. Lr.. Ixii . 
‘’‘Idem, CTxix • reterrea tn af 


'‘Mem. cxxix. ; referred to at greater length l 
J- ommissioner s Papers, 

The Suns of Faridpur, Da cc a, eta. Hunter observed this move- 
t during his tour in 1870. 
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As Sivaism appealed to the terrors of the aboriginal races, and 
their craving after wild religious excitement and expiatory 
sacrifices, so Krishna-worship attracted their sympathies as 
foresters and herdsmen. These religions spring up wherever 
Hinduism subjugates the wild tribes. With them also is fre- 
quently Jainism, or some other form of the ancient Buddhistic 
faith ; and the three distinct types may be found co-existing 
separately and inimically in the most secluded retreats of the 
Central ftovinces.^** Ja^nnath has had the art to concentrate 
these three types within his own walls, and has derived additional 
strength from each. 

Nor is his empire based solely upon the superstitions of the 
populace. The religious history of India forms a phantasmagoria 
of shifting creeds, which struggle to show forth the One Supreme 
to manlcind, each in turn revealing the central Unit at first in a 
bright light, which gradually becomes fainter and more faint 
until the original ideal fades away. The task of conceiving a 
Being absolute, infinite, and yet a personality, presents insuper- 
able difficulties to unaided reason. Such attributes involve a con- 
tradiction in terms, which human speech finds itself powerless 
to handle, and which no arguments can smooth away. The 
religions of the ancient world accordingly oscillated between a 
too abstract conception of the infinity of God. and a too vivid 
realization of his penooality. The Greeks grasped strongly at 
his personality, and became polytheists ; the Hindus insisted too 
exclusively upon his infinity, and became pantheists ; with an 
ultimate retreat into atheism, the highest pantheism of logical 
minds.^** The earliest Indian thinkers struggled to project their 
minds beyond the practicable limits of religious thought, and to 
express in w’ords that august primal Unit which combines the 
Absolute and the Infinite of European metaphysics. Such a 
flight was far beyond the popular apprehension, and the 
reformers who during the last six centuries from time to time 
revived the religious spirit in India, have more wisely submitted 
to the limits of religious thought. On the one hand, they have 
seen that the Infinite and Absolute One is a conception not to 
be explained by human speech, but to be silently and inconclu- 
sively pondered over by the human soul. On the other, they 
have felt that a practical popular faith must realize the persona, 
lity as well as he infinity of God. They therefore surrounded 
the central idea with attributes ; and these attributes being 
seized upon by the tropical mulutude. have in lime become the 
objects of popular adoration, to the exclusion of the Infiaiie 

9** Thu* in Mandhau. an idaod In the Karbadu yide D.*putr 
CommisJioner of Nimar’t Article. Cazetiett o} Centra] Prov^ pn 
2S5. eC. 18:0. ^ ' 

9»» Mantel, following Jfrrsl and Schieirmacncr. has dJSOjjj-j 
on ihit Ln his Bampton Ledum, I and V. 
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the great Vhhnuvite '^ack ^ 

years.”" Sucfi reformauons tncdto bnng bart me poj 
tS ^Wship of one God. tinder the name of Vishnu, oencra.^ 
sneaking they did not absolutely deny the CAistcnce = j 

£lies of the Hindu pantheon, but T^fcscnled oJ a 

from Vishnu, the One Sur«me. Tins anangemen Sng of 
■side catholicity. By making Drahma and Siv^ Ih. ollspimg^ 
Vishnu, it practically retains the “nna^dow 

transposes the chief scat of honour within it. Jj^annam a ^ 
the ^me thing in a more pracucal way. and cloth« this w 
ception of a catholic reformation in its most 
fascinating garb. His priests have, however, adopted me i|^ 
as well as the spiritual elements of “IlfjJi? Sh 

is that iumble of superstitious files with lofty a 

I have aUeady described, and of which the ^“‘‘'^’»orTdol! 

itirking illustration. As the three blocks ifiad*” 

within the sanctuary arc simple copies of the Budd^hist Uiao. 
so their at Festival repfcsenu m a modem form 
of the Sacred Tooth to its niral shrine.”’ T*’’* SJa. u^a 
mony of a monotheistic faith, which abso uicly forbade 
Shcdkng of blood, and held sacred, the Me of ih. humb^j 
insect, has for centuries been associated m the English m 
with human immolation and suicide. How foreign suen s^ 
fices were to the fundamental worship of Jagannaln. i 
already explained.”* But popular beliefs pcnerallv r«l 
some basis of truth; and before Cnally leaving the subjec^ . 
may be well to trace the growth of the evil reputation of Jas^ 
Hath. 

Gibbon has contrasted the free resort to 
patriots of the ancient world, with 'the pious senTtude ^jo* 
Christianity has in this respect imposed upon modem Europe. 

’®°See Chapter I. , • ths 

soiThU was the teaching of Madhvacharya. belonging w 
ftirteenth century A.D. Cantuehael's Vizagapatam. p. 5»; 
htadras Reprint of Buchanan** Journty. 1870. . ,,vj 

According to Cunningham Buddha, Dharmma. and Syigna. 

Ae form lagannalh, Subhadra, and Balbhadra These latter -r-. 

represent the Brahmanical Avatar of Buddha in the Mathura and W 
Almanacs. See pages 34-J5 and Cumungham upon Hiouen m 
Anc. Geog. India, i. 510, ed. 1871. 
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Bui even these restraints were of slow growth and of uncertain 
-ctScacy, as the jurisprudence of the early Cmllaus and the 
suicidal mania of the heterodox African Christians in the fourth 
•century attest.^®* The Eastern religions, as a rule, allow a man 
power o^r his own life, and some of the Indian creeds encourage 
an act which hastens the final absorption of the human soul 
into the Deity. Such a rcli^ous suicide stands out as one of 
the great facts in the early inltrcourse between the Indians and 
the Greeks ; and the self-immolation of the Brahman Kalanos.*®' 
who truly prophesied the death of Aienxander, and then calmly 
mounted his own funeral pile, has left a lasting impress on 
Macedonian history. The tenden^ to such acts reaches its 
climax amid the frenzy of great religious processions. Among 
Indian processions, that of Jagannath stands first ; and although 
the number of suicides, as registered by the dispassionate candour 
of English officials, has always been insignificant, and could at 
most occur but once a year, their fame made a deep impression 
upon early travellers. I have compiled an index to all such 
recorded cases,®®* and I find that the travellers who have had 
the most terrible stories to tell arc the very ones whose narratives 
prove that they went entirely by hearsay, and could not possibly 
have themselves seen the Car Festival. 

I am inclined to think, however, that the Vishnuvite reforma- 
lion of the sixteenth century in Orissa*®* purged Japnoath of 
a multitude of Sivaite rites. These rites even^here involve the 
outpouring of blood ; and a drop of blood spilt within the Puri 
Temple would now pollute its whole precincts, with the priests, 
ttc worsluppets, and the consecrated food. Yet it was not 
always so, as a Musalman writer aticsis.*^® Tn the temple,* he 
says, *1110 Hindus inflict on themselves terrible wounds, or cut 
out their tongues ; but if they rub their gashes on the idol, the 
wounds heal up.’ Such practices had certainly ceased in 1580. 
when Fazl wrote ; and the only vestige of them that now survives 
is the midnight sacrifice oacc a year to the stainless wife*** of the 
Ali-Dcstroycr. in a shrine apart from the Temple, but within the 
sacred enclosure. Jagannath has. in short, paid the penalty of 
his constant compromises with the viler phases of Hinduism. 
He has included every deity within hb walls, and he has been 

*** Compare the ChriiUan candour of ffM. Chnsi. ii. 307 

rtSfiTX and more bnefly Hiit. Liutn Chrtu. i. 237 (1867). with Ihe toms- 
what malicious tninirtenesi of Gibbon, Neman Empire IL 300-304. ed. 
ITSl. 

Sanilrit, Na'rana. 

AXt J33I; rAWj. JAW; jhe Peniao Jlafj aiifn. 
XtS eitt. IJJO; Early Tra>eU in India. 1565; manrique, 1612; Bruton, 
1632. HamitfC'n. 170S; Cubcfo, Xfumy. etc. 
jaS5-IS3J. See en-f, p. 20. 

**• The author of the llafi Ulim. t Persian MS. of the uroe of Axbar. 

■"» Vimala. 
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held responsible for the accumulated abominations of all. 
innocent garden excursion of the Buddhists grew into a frenzied 
procession among a people who reckoned life cheap, and the 
misrepresentations of the Muhamn^ns have conspired, with 
the credulity of travellers and the piety of missionaries, to make 
the name of Jagannath synonymous with organized self-slaughter. 
But the historian cannot help contrasting the facts as calmly 
recorded on the spot, with the popular representations of English 
literature. ‘During four years that I have witnessed the cere- 
mony,’ writes the Commisaoncr of Orissa, not long after the 
Province passed under our rule, ‘three cases only of this revolting 
species of immolation have occurred ; one of which, I may 
observe, is doubtful, and should probably be ascribed to accident. 
In the other two instances the victims had long been suffering 
from excruciating complaints, and chose this method of ridding 
themselves of the burthen of life. In preference to other modes 
of suicide.’"* Claudius Buchanan witnessed the car festival 
of 1806, but even his clerical denunciations do not record a 
single case of self-slaughter (Diary. 20th June 1806). 

I have gone over the Ms. archives from the day we obtained 
Orissa, and I can bear witness to the general truth of these 
words. Compare with them the Jagannath of George Cruick' 
shank’s pencil, as described by the great humorist and moralist 
of our day:"* ’It is called the Gin Jaganoath, and represents 
a hideous moving palace, with a reeking still at the roof, and 
vast gin-barrels for wheels, under which unhappy millioru art 
crushed to death. An immense black cloud of desolation covets 
over the country through which the gin monster has passed, 
dimly looming through the darkness whereof you see an agreeable 
prospect of gibbets with men dangling, burnt houses, etc. The 
vast cloud comes sweeping on in the wake of the horrible body- 
crusher.’ Or let a minor artist speak : ’The Jagannath on his 
great car towered there a grim load. Seeing him draw nigh, 
burying his broad wheels in the oppressed soil, I. the prostrate 
votary, felt beforehand the annihilating craunch.”** We com- 
plain that the Hindus do not appreciate our English institutions 
or accept our beliefs. Do we rightly understand theirs? 

The City of Temples and the Metropolis of Priests, on the 
two opposite sides of the Province, attest the piety of the Orissa 
Kings. Cuttack, their central capital, just below the gorge 
through which the Mahanadi issues upon the plains, formed an 
entrepot for the trade between the Delta and the hill country, 
and repressed the warlike highland races. But a fourth great 
city nourished under the Hindu dynasties, and Tamiuk, now an 


P- 32A. Serampur. 182S. 

".TJackeray's Critical Rewews. Works, vol. xxii. p. 320, ed 1869. 
“Charlotte Bronte’i VilUw. p. 475. ed. 1867. 
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inland rivet village of Bengal, formed the maritime capital of 
Orissa. One local legend relates hotv its kings conquered the 
latter Province in prc-historic times, and gave their name to a 
great District within it ; while a later tradition ascribes the 
foundation of Tamiuk to the monarcfas of Morbhanj,®'* the 
largest and most powerful of the Orissa Tributary States. 
Certain it is that a most intimate connection subsisted between 
the two. The first king of Tamiuk bore the title of ‘The 
Pcocock •Banner,’*** and begot a long line of Ihiity-two princes 
of the warrior caste.^*' This dynasty bore the heraldic device 
of the Peacock exactly as the Morbbanj family does at the 
present day, and it was succeeded by another line of four 
PEACOCK KINGS who invadcd Tamiuk from the Morbbanj State, 
thus giving rise to the later legend. The great district of 
Midnapur now stretches between Tamiuk and the Morbbanj 
State ; but the heraldic bird of the latter, the Peacock, still 
surmounts the temple at Tamiuk. and the Morbbanj Rajas long 
retained property in the intermediate tract.*'* 

Tamiuk figures as a kingdom of great antiquity in the 
sacred writings of the Hindus, and has been identified with the 
wars of the epic poems.*** But the Sanskrit annalists had an 
unconq^uerable aversion to facts, and no practical knowledge can 
be cllcried from them about Tamiuk. except that it existed. It 
is as a Buddhist port that Tamiuk emerges upon history. The 
Chinese pilgrim*** who visited India in 399-414 A.D. found it a 
maritime settlement of the Buddhists, where be remained for 
two years transcribing the sacred books, and whence be took 
shipping to Ceylon. Two hundred and fifty years later, a yet 
more celebrated pilgrim from China*** speaks of Tamiuk as 
still an important Buddhist harbour, with ten Buddhist mona. 
steries. a thousand monks, and a pillar by King Asoka, two 
hundred feet Wgh. The adjacent country lay low. but its extrems 


*'* Property spelt Mayur-bbanj. rated by the Peacock-Fanuly. Sea 
Slaihtical Account of the Tributary Slates, App. IV. 

®‘*Ma>wbhanj and SikbidhwaJ. 

Kshattriyas, all bearing Aryan names, ana apparemly represent- 
ing a very early Aryan nugration, wbo s]»ead through Bengal into 
Ontsa, co}onj?ing Tamiuk on their «ay. and (bus supplying a basis for 
the first of the traditions mentioned above Hunter collected the local 
legends and dynastic lists of Tamlot. by mcaos of a Paedit Hhom he sent 
into that part of the country. . . 

*‘*The Pargana of Nayabasan (Nayab'iushan) belonged to Mayur- 
bhani. This was recently sold to the Government of West Bengal by 
the present Maharaja of Mayurbbanj. 

^’’Supposed to be referred to m Ratnavaii in the Kasidis* Mahi- 
bharata. As^medh-parva. The local name of Ratnavaii suit survives 
at Tamiuk. aiti a modern legend to captain it 

’’•To Hian; translated into rrcoctt by Remusat, and thence into 
English by Laidley. Calcutta. I84S. 

Hiourn Thsang. 6:9-645 A.D. Vie par SUmslaui Julien. p. 183. 
Paris, 1853. 
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lertUity made up tor its damp, marshy character. Tamluk itself, 
‘situated on a bay, could be approached both by land and water, 
and contained stores ot rare and precious merchandise, and a 
wealthy population. Some of them follow the true faith ; 
others the false. Besides the Buddhist monasteries, there are 
also fifty temples of the heretical Hindu gods.’^** Here the 
pilgrim learnt about Ceylon, and the perils of the southern 
voyage. 1 have already mentioned that the Yavana .colonization 
of the Indian Archipelago probably started from Tamluk in the 
first century A.D., and the Asoka pillar alluded to by the 
Chinese pilgrim attests its existence in the third century B.C. 
Even at this day, the ancient Buddhist port of Orissa bears 
traces of its origin. In 1781 an English official reported a local 
tradition to Government, ‘that Tamluk was originally a 
Buddhist town, and a large emporium of eastern trade, and had 
many fine monasteries. It is said that there arc some Hindus 
there who bury their dead after the Buddhist (and Yavana) 
fashion.’”’ 

Even after the final triumph of Hinduism over the ancient 
Buddhistic faith, Tamluk continued an entrepot for maritime 
trade. The sea*going castes asserted their supremacy, and on 
the extinction of the peaoooc dynasty placed a line of fisher* 
KtNOS”* on the throne. The first*** of this family also came 
from Orissa, and settled four hundred families of his Orissa 
kindred on the royal lands. The new dynasty, as usual, set up 
a new worship, and Tamluk has a legend of the finding of its 
god, framed on exactly the same basis as the Puri tradition of 
the discovery of Jagannatb. with the changes in scenery and 
costume necessary for a maritime people. As. in the jungly 
district of Southern Orissa, the deity who afterwards obtained 
the devotion of the Hindus was originally the forest god of a 
poor Fowler ; so in the seaboard tract of Northern Orissa, now 
Bengal, the deity"' who became supreme was the goddess of a 
poor fisherman. In the first case it was a block of wood, in the 
second a block of stone: in both there is a legend of its being 
worshipped in secret by its original low-caste owner, with its 
subsequent discovery by the Aryans ; and in both ffie Hindu 


then about two hundred and fifty mites ii. 

VansiiUrfs Report of 1871. H. V. Bayley's MS. MemoraBdum. 
p. 12? O. R. 

Kaibarttas. 

V ij- name Kalu Bhnya, whose twenty-fifth descendant was then 
noiding the Raj, according to a lut drawn up for Hunter on the spot. 
But a list referred to by Bayley makes the list much longer, the forty- 
seeonj of the line dying in 1404^ and the forlv-eighlb being deposed in 
1654. MS. Memo. p. 129. O. R. 

.^2* Barga-bhitna now identified srith Kali or Pathu Parvati. as the 
Pun block became Jagannath, 
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priests eventually stuck arms and legs into the shapeless wooden 
or monolithic stump. In both, the miraculously found deity 
became an object of pilgrimage. Orissa and its maritime capital 
(now in Bengal) alike fotm^ centres of Buddhism, and were 
originally hateful to the Brahmans ; but under the new religion, 
texts were invented or interpolated to give an ancient sanctity to 
both.*^^ The very name of Tamluk,*** which bears witness to 
its ancient degradation, has been converted by a legendary inter- 
pretation into a title of honour : and in spite of the remarkable 
fewness of Brahmans in the neighbourhood, of the overwhelming 
population of low-caste fishermen,*** and of its long subjection 
to FISHER-KINGS. Tamluk has become a place of pilgrimage. 

Most of the Tamluk legends, however, refer to making 
money ; and appropriately enough in a commercial maritime 
city, water has generally something to do with the process. 
A great merchant, by name the Lord of Wealth,*’® sailing in 
his ships to Tamluk, found a well or lake that turned every- 
into gold. He accordingly bought up all the brass vessels 
in the market, xransenuted them into the precious metal, sailed 
to Ceylon, where he sold them to the natives, and returning, 
built die great Tamluk temple which is generally ascribed to the 
first of the fisher-kings. Another sea-going merchant found 
the philosopher’s stone, probably foreign commerce ; and bis 
wealth attracted the envy of the king, who insisted upon its being 
made over to him. The upshot of the story is. that the diligent 

*’*As regards Orissa, see beginning of this chapter. As regards 
Tamluli, ‘Ahante kathoylshyomi yeiro nosymi poiolum; AsU Bharat- 
barshasya dakshlnasyan, rttahapunm. Tamraliptasya kasiasyan gudham 
f/rf/iavcram Vaset; Tatra snatwa chlradeva samyak mmpurm.’ 

'1 will tell you where your sins will be destroyed. There is a great place 
of pilgrimage on the south of India, an ablution in which saves a man 
from his sins.' 

*** Its Sanskrit name, as written by Hunter’s Pandit, and the Brah- 
maada Purana, and other writings sriiicb he quotes, is TamoUpta, which 
he derives from Tamas-Hlipta, bierally. stained with darkness or sin. A 
legend relates that it took its name from the fact that Vishnu, ia the form 
of Kalki. having got very hot in destroying the demons, dropped perspira- 
tion at this spot, which accordingly became stained with the holy sweat 
(or dirt) of the god. The word appears in the itineraries of the Buddhist 
pilgrims from China as Tan-tno-li-li. denwl by Julien and Cunningham 
from the Pah form of the Sanskrit Tatnralij^, which is also explained 
by a local tradition, t^t a Kshatnya king of the name of Tamdradhwaj 
(literally Copper-Banner) once reigned there. Thmoiipta is the name which 
the Bengali Dictionary, Sabdarfha Batnatnaia. gives for Tamluk. 

*** The details of Tamluk. and ia curious temple with triple svalls. 
arc given in Hunter's Statistical Account of Midnapur, to which District 
Tamluk belongs. The Kaibartta. or fisber-caste, numbers more than 
eight thousand families. They cultivate land, engage in commerce, act as 
petty officials, and, in short, constitute almost the wfiofe of the population. 

»** Dbanapati. His son Srimanta was also a distinguished navigator 
to Ceylon ; and besides the local traditions which Hunter’s Pandit collected 
at Tamluk. their voyages are celebrated by an old Bengali poem, the Kavi 
Kankan-Chandi. 
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trader could not translcr the source of his riches to the slotUuI 
monarch: the shipowner was drowned, and the king found him- 
self no richer than before. Indigo, mulberry, and silk, the costly 
products of Bengal and Orissa, form the traditional articles of 
e,rport from ancient Tamlufc; and although the sea has long 
since left it. the town continued until 1869 the great maritime 
outlet from Orissa. In 635 D.C. the Chinese traveller found the 
city washed by the ocean ; the earliest Hindu tradition places 
the sea eight miles off, and it is now fully sixty miles distant. 
The process of land-making at the mouths of the Ganges has 
gone slowly but steadily on, gradually pushing out silt-banks and 
sandy ridges, which by degrees have settled into solid land, and 
left Tamluk an inland village on the Rupnarayan River. The 
peasants, in digging welU ot tanks, come upon sca-sbcJJs at a 
depth of ten to twenty feet; and an almost forgotten name of 
the town, the mini: of ocms,*’* alone commemorates its former 
wealth. The constant changes of the river, and its ali-covering 
alluvion, have buried the ancient city. Even its principal temple 
is now partly underground, and the remains of old masonry, 
wells, and houses may be found at a depth of eighteen to twenty- 
one feet below the surface.*** 

Although finally transferred in 1725 to Bengal,”* Tamluk 
bears witness to its ancient connection with Orissa by its legends, 
by its local customs, and by its vernacular speech. The District 
whieh separates it still retains the name of the middle 
coi/NTRY,'*’* and although we have introduce Bengali as the 
language ot official life, a mixed pa/oU and a compound written 
character of Bengali and Uriya until very recently prevail^ in 
Tamluk. Afany Orissa idioms survive, and the surnames of the 
people bear witness to their Orissa origin.*** 'Ihe children 
•n some village schools*** of Midnapur district leam Bengali in 

*** Ratnakar. 

f” Hunter Irosts for these measuremenU to a Pandit. Kabin Chandra 
Bandopadhyaya. whom be sent lo make invesusalions. He also expresses 
Tamluk*^'***”* to Jadab Chandra Cbosb. the then DeputyColIcctor ot 

'“ Midnapur formed part of Jaleswar Sarkar under the early 
!“U6hals. Muisbid Quh Khan annexed Midnapur from Orissa to Bengal 
in 1707. Jaleswar Sarkar was divided into four-iubdisixicis— Jaleswar 
pro^r, Maljhetia, Mazkun and Goalpara. and Tamluk formerly belonged 
to tjoalpara. In 1/28 it farmed pan of Hugh. Dayley's M. S. Memo- 
randunij pp. 92, 128, etc. In I7M Mir Kasim gave Burdwan, Midnapur 
ana tbittagang to the East Indta Company and ta 3765 when the Diwani 
ol Bengal. Bdiar and Orissa was granted, the Midnapur portion was 
considered to be Orissa. ^ 

*** Madhyades. the District of Midnapur, 

For example, Mahapatra. Bebera, Jena. Mahaoll fhfaiti). Patuaik, 
landa, Samanta, Santra, etc., all of which are Oriya, Some Kaibartta 
settlements from Tamluk have imported these family names into the 24 
Parganas. and.as high as HugU or even Bardwan. 
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the morning, and Uriya in the afternoon. They still adhere to 
the Orissa Almanac, counting the last day of the Bengali mouth 
as the first of the next one. and beginning their new year 
according to the Orissa styfe.'*^ Until 1869, when the Kendra- 
para Canal opened out the Orissa seaboard, Tamluk continued 
to monopolize by long land route through Midnapur the whole 
exports of Orissa, although it had ceased to be able to send 
them out to sea. 

The ruin of Tamlut as a seat of maritime commerce affords 
an explanation of how the Benralis and Oriyas ceased to be 
a sea-going people. In the Buddhist era they sent warlike fleets 
to the east and the west, and colonized the islands of the 
Archipelago. Even Manu, in his inland centre of Brahmanism 
at the far north-west, while forbidding such enterprises, betrays 
the fact of their existence. He makes a difference in the hire®-** 
of river 'boats and of sea-going slups. and admits that the advice 
-of ‘merchants experienced in making voyages on the sea. and in 
observing different countries.’ may be of use to priests and kings. 
But such voyages were associated chiefly with the Buddhist era, 
'and became alike hateful to the Brahmans and impracticable to 
a deltaic people, whose harbours were left high and dry by the 
land-making rivers and the receding sea. Religious prejudices 
-combined with the changes of nature to make the Bengalis uo- 
■enterprising upon the ocean. But what they have been, they may 
tinder a higher civilisation again become. The uowarlike 
Armenians whom Lucullus and Pompey blushed to conquer, 
•suplied, seven centuries later, the heroic troops who annihilated 
the Persian monarchy in the height of its power.®** To any one 
acquainted with the revolutions of races, it must seem mere 
impatience ever to despair of a people; and in maritime courage. 
•as in other national virtues, I firmly believe that the inhabitants 
of Bengal have a new career before them under British rule. 

The foregoing sketch of Orissa under Indian rule has 
occupied itself chiefly with the incoming of new races from the 
north, and with the rise and fall of their successive creeds. The 
wars and ambitions of princes dwindle into their proper insigni- 
ficance when viewed through a vista stretching backwards two 
thousand years. Tliose to whom a list of kings and dates may 
be useful, will find them set forth with the utmost attainable 
precision in the Appendix. The sill of the Delta has long ago 
buried the palaces of the monarebs. but it has spared the temples 
•of their gods. Rightly to understand the intensely religious, or, 

’^’^Thus, when Baisakb has thirty days, they count the 30tb Baisakh 
a.% (in iwd y«*s wds wn ivf thi 

•Sraban moon, as m Onssa, and not on the last of Cbaiua, as in BengaL 

Chap. iv. Sloka, 406. Calc. Ed. 

Under the Byzantine Heraclius, 623-625 A.D. 
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as some might call it. the sup^iUous nature of the 
peasant, and the monastic instituUonj which still cover the 
Province, we must remember that Ws sole monuments of the past 
are the edifices of his dclUcs. and that the whole background 
of lime is for him filled up with dim august revolutions of creeds. 
I propose, however, before entering upon the next stage of 
Orissa history, very briefly to exhibit the statistics and resources- 
of the Province under the two dynasties whose works this chapter 
has described. 

Whatever may have been the extent of the mythical realm 
of Kalinga which stretched down the coast from the Hugli to the 
Godavari. Orissa under the Lton*Line (474*1132 A.D.) pretended 
to much more modest dimensions. It formed a strip of about 
185 miles long by 60 broad, extending from the Kansbans River, 
a little to the south of Dalasor City,*** to the Rasakulia River 
in Ganjam District, and inland from the sea to the Tributary 
State of Dhenkanal. This little kingdom of eleven thousand 
square miles included all the richest pan of the present Provinces 
and yielded a revenue of £406,250 a year.*** TTie founder of 


»*®For the position of the Kansbans. i« Hunter'* Siothilcal /tccounf 
of ffalstor. Appendix JJ. p 3S. 

*** Exprnsed in the Paltn'ieaf records as fiflctn Ukht of Maitsas. 
IPunahottema Chandrika, 36^. See also At. Aet. xv. 271.) Hunter’s 
cakuhtion is as follows: Th« Matha «as an Onya wcirbi equal to 
one>founh of a Kansha; therefore. 4 tnatbassi karisba: 1 kanshaBi 
tola : I loia of silvn-sl rupee. Fifteen lakhas of marha* therefore eqiBl 
(1.300.000 4) 373,000 tolas or rur«e-»eisbts of |old. For asceriainins 

the ratio ot gold to silver m Orissa in the twelfth century, no matsriala 
exist Cunningham informs, however, that in the thirteenth century, 
under Jalal-ud-dm and Ala^ud-din. the proponion in Hindustan was 1 m 
gold to to of silver. Under Aklor in the wstrenih century, the offidal 
ratio at the mini was I to 9-4. (Abut FaaL See also Ibe elaborate rxoofa 
in The Pathan Kingt of Delhi, by Edward ^omas. p. 424. 1871.) It* 
the sevenicench cencury it again returned to 1 to JO (Purchas. i. 2171: 
and as the East India Company poured in its yearly freights of silver, the 
proportion giadually rose in the eighteenth century to 1 to 14. Sir James 
Steuart speaks of this as the ratio *biU)erto adopted.’ (Principles oC 
Money applied to Bengal, private printed for the Cast India Company. 
Small quarto, 1772). In 176o the ratio fixed by Oovernment was 2462-®® 
grains ot pure silver to 149-72 grains of pure gold, or 1 of gold to 16-45 
of silver. In 1769 the Bengal authorities leadiusied U at 2814-72 grain* » 
Sliver to 190 086 grains of pure gold, or I of gold to 14 8 of sitver. Bota 
these ratios were, however, severely cntkised by Sir James Steuart (1772). 
and Adam Smith estimates the proportion in India (1784) at 1 to 15. But 
in the parts of Asia which were not aifected by the enormous importation 
of silver from Europe during the siyieenth. seventeenth, and eighteen* 
centuries, the ratio of gold to Silver remained more stationary. J" 
middle of the last century the value In Japan was t to 8, while ‘in Chu** 
and the greater part of the other markets of India, ten. or at most twelve, 
ounces of silver will purchase an ounce of gold.’ (IVealtk of Naitoiu 
^ 1784, pp. 95, 97 ; I, R. M'Culloch*! etKtion). . ^ 

AH the evidence, therefore, goes to show that the safest ratio to Use 
for gold to silver in India in the twelfth century Is 1 to 10. Therefore 
1400,000 marhas, or 375,000 tolas of goW, eoual 3,750.000 tolas or pP««; 
Weights of silver. But the cutrent nqKc contains only 165 grains ot 
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the Vishnuvite or Gaogetic Dynasty in 1132 added to it bis 
paternal southern domain, from the Godavari River northtvards 
to Orissa. TTiis strip had, as w have seen, formed the maritime 
part of the kingdom of Prolr; the inland mountainous region 
having been granted away to his brother.*** The first of the 
of Gangetic line also extended Orissa on the northwards to 
Tamluk, thereby restoring the limits of the ancient kingdom of 
Kalinga from the Hugh to the Galavari River. He or his 
succcssom afterwards pushed their territory inland to Bod, which 
still continues the westernmost of the Orissa Tributary States. 

This vast kingdom included three distinct tracts: (1) The 
Central region, comprising the present Province of Orissa, two 
hundred miles long by one hundred and twenty broad, or twenty- 
four thousands square miles.*** (2) The narrow strip, with the 
sea on one side and the mountains on the other, running south 
from the (^Ika Lake to the Godavari.*** three hundred miles in 
length, with an average of forty in breadth, and an area of twelve 
thousand square miles. (3) On the opposite or northern 
extremity, the kingdom extended to (he Hugh ; that is to say. it 
embrac^ the present District of Midnapur, a tract of three 
thousand five hundred square miles.*** Orissa, therefore, under 
the Gangetic Dynasty (1132-1532 A.D.), consisted of three Pro. 
Vinces, consisting respectively of 3.500. 23,907, and 12,0M square 
miles, according to British surveys, or a total of 39,407 square 
miles. The third monarch of ^e fine, between 1175 and 
1202 1202 A.D., measured bis Ungdom with reeds*** ‘from the 
Hugli to the Godavai, and from the sea to the frontier of Sonpur.’ 
About 1820, at a time when we did not ourselves know the 
extent of the country, the British Commissioner converted the 


pure sliver instead of a full Ma of 180 grains, and it is necessary to add 
the diReience of lS/180. or i/1^ (o the sum. in order to get it in current 
rupees. The revenue of Orissa in (he (wefttb century under the Lion'line, 
therefore, was 3,750.000 plus I/U=Rs 4.602,500. or, at the notmnal 
exchange of two shillings pet rupee, £406.250. It is possible that the 
value of gold, as expressed in stiver, was less in Orissa, whose rivers 
produced more gold, than in Upper India , but ! to 10 is the safest raUo 
to adopt. 

p. 119. 

*’* The exact area according to Hunter is 23,907 square uules. 

***The southern capital of the early princes of the Gangetic Line 
was Kalinganagara, modem Muibalingam. 

*** The exact area of the present hfidnapur District is 4836 square 
miles, but it includes sev^al Fiscal Divisions thal belonged to Bengal 
and not to Orissa. The early Onya part is. as nearly as may be, 3500 
square miles. 

***The land settlement of Orissa was made under t6e Ganga ru/er 
Ananga Bhimadev lit who ruled from 1212 lo 1238 A.D. Lands were 
measured by a standard rod, known as the Mala, which was 10 ft. 8 
inches in length. 

10 
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native survey of the twelfth century into English measures, and 
gave the result at forty thousand wjuare miles. Recent sune)t 
return the total at 39.407! Such markcllous accuracy heart 
witness, along with the surs-cy of Todar Mall in he sixteenin 
century, to the immemorial sLiIl of the Hindus in land measure* 

This vast kingdom )nelded a nominal rcs'cnue of £947,917’” 
njeartbut the southern part of it, which stretched downtw 
coast from Orissa .Proper to the Goda«ri. gave endless trouble, 
and was a source of weakness rather than of strength. As early 
as 1164 A.D.*‘* the Southern Strip rebelled, and a century and 
a half later the Orissa Kings had to call in the aid of the ruing 
Muhammadan power’** to subdue their refractory southern 
vassals. One monarch of the Gangetic Line was taken captive 
and beheaded in the attempt.*** Nevertheless, the_ Orissa princ« 
continued to exercise supremacy down the maritime strip until 
the beginning of the sixteeen century. They built temples, gave 
grants of land to Brahmans, and left their names in the local 
lists of kings as far south as the Godavari.*** The revenue- 
.>-ielding part, or Orissa ftoper. was substantially the same sire 
as at present. But although the southern strip along the Madras 
•coast did not pay. the claims to it were fondly cherished ; and a 
southern expedition forms the stock incident in the reign of al- 
most all great monarchs of the Gangetievline, from its com- 
mencement in 1132 to its extinction in 1532. But the records of 
the struggle yield nothing of interest to the historian, and the 
native annalists have enveloped the whole In a mist of exaggera- 
tion and falsehood. They gravely relate that the last of the 


*‘*3,350,000 oiarhas of gold. Puruthoiiama ChanJrila, and Ai- 
His. XV. 


*‘'Ttier« »-as no tebclUon in the South in 1164 AD. The rebellion 
of the RedJis,. referred to hv Hunier took place in 1381 AD. durine the 
reign of Naraiimhadev IV (1378-1405 A.D.). According to Velugoilvamsa- 
vai.i work of doubtful autboniT, the Vclama Chief hmgicna 11 defeated 
the Cajapati King of Orisvi. 


Hunter here probably refer* to rralarrudndcv (1497-1540 AX)) 
who. in his war against Krishnadev Ray, the femperor of Viiayanagar, is 
Mid to have taken the betp of Mallukhan and Uddanda Knan. otlieers. 
alleged to be serving under the Add Shahi Sultans of Dijapur. See 
P. Mukherjee. T/it Ca}apait Kingi of Oriisa p. 80. 

‘h* Surya Varnsi Gaiapati kings with tbs 
uanga line of Kings. But no ruin of these dynasties, is known to have 
i"** beheaded by the enemy. He probably refers here to 
the fate of Prataprudra'* warlike »«m Virabhadra. who was taken 
Kondavidu by Krisbnader Ray in June 1515 and afterwards 
committed stucide m December 1516. 

A of the Orissa Emjjre under Kapilendradev (1435-66 

^Th. V “l^.Sursa Vamsi Caiapati, was from the Canges in the north 
ro me Kaven m the south. 
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Gangetic Line*’* led a great force to the nrrow straits which 
divide India from Ceylon. 

A narrative of confused and miscellaneous fighting is not 
history.*’* Three centuries of expedtlions to the southward have 
left but a single story worth preserving. The King of Orissa, 
Puiushottama Deva (1479-1504 A.D.),*®* having heard of the 
beauty of the Lotus-Eyed daughter of the Cbnjevaram Prince, 
sent a rich embassy to ask her in marriage. But the Conjevaram 
monarch worshipped another god.*** and swore that he never 
would give his daughter to the Orissa King who acted as sweejxr 
before Jagannath. So the Orissa Prince gathered his armies 
together, and marched southward to lay siege to Conjevaram ; 
but his troops fied in the battle, and he came back In sonow to 
Puri, and threw himself at the feet of his god. Then the good 
Lord Jagannath had pity on him, and told him to lead another 
army to the southwards, and that a sure sign would be given him. 
Hearing (his, be rose up hastily, and again called his captains 
together, and they marched southwards, praising the Lord of the 
World. And as they marched they looktid out for the sure sign ; 
but no sign was given them, until the hearts of the captains and 
of the companies began to sink within them. 

Yet the King believed (hat the good Lord Jagannath would 
not forget his servants. And one evening, as be halted on the 
banks of the Chilka near the boundary of his kingdom, pondering 
on many things, a maiden suddenly stood before him with a 
ring in her hand ‘This ring.’ she said, ‘the good god sends to 
thee, O Prince ! Two horsemen, one on a black steed, the other 
on a white, gav-e it to me for ihec, and rode on to the south- 
wards.’ Then the King knew that Jagannath had remembered 
his servant, and that the two riders were the good Lord himself 
and his brother. 

So the captains with their companies marched southwards 


*” Hunter PraUprudradcT (1497-1540 A.D.) a the last ot 

the Gaosa kings of Orijia ■nd jiotw "He is popularly called the last, as 
his two sons Kaluya and Katba-ruya only reigned a year apiece." Pratap- 
rudra is, however, the last of the Surya Vama rulers wbo ruled after the 
eatinetjon of the Ganga dynasty. His ADantavaram plates declare that 
“Kumara Hamvira" one of hit uncles "carried hu aims successfully to 
the southern tea. where he washed his swords, stained with the blood of 
the enemy king." See proc^ings, Indian History Congress 1945— 
pp. 20S-209. 

•'’The obscure revolutions and unlnstfuctive stniggUs on the 
southern strip between Orim and the Codavari are set forth in a desut- 
.iQcv .vax iuit with .tnarvvjniece«inpjfctailS--«« -the. Mackefui<i -M.S.S.,i. mow 
succinctly in the Puruihattama C^onJnta, and. so far as bis nuterialt 
permiited. in Stirling's Fssay. At. Ket. *v. StirEng's list of kings is defec- 
tive, but a comriete one will bit found in Appendts L 
”*The period of hii reign Is 1467-1497 Ai>. 

**’ Canesa. 
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clad ot heart, and after sore war they put to flight the Conjevaram 
King ^^ho worshipped another god. and took his daughter capme. 
But the Orissa Prince, in his wrath at the slaughter of his people 
and tlie contempt shown to the good Lord Jagannath. swore that 
the lady should be married to a real sweeper, and commanded 
his minister to wed her to a slave. Yet the soldiers, when they 
saw her beauty, forgot their dead comrades and their own 
wounds, and had pity on her. an said, ‘Surely this hdy is fit 
e\en for out lord the King; surely out lord docs foolishly to 
make her a scavenger’s wife/ But the old minister spoke not n 
word, wailing patiently till the time of Lord Jagannath’s Proces- 
sion should come round ; and meanwhile he kept the Princess 
shut up with the ladies of his own palace. When the summer 
FESTIVAL was comc, the good Lord Jagannath sat aloft in his 
Car. with the priests and the people thronging round, singing his 
praises and blessing him. and tugging at the ropes ; and the 
King humbly swept the dust off the road in front of the god who 
had given him the victory. Then the aged minister brought forth 
the maiden, and placing her side by side with the King in the 
face of ail the people, said. Take, oh roy King, her whom the 
good Lord Jagannath has sent. My lord swore in his wrath that 
I should marry the maiden to a sweeper of the street, and I give 
her to thee, my King.’ So the Kin^ wedded the maiden, and signs 
and wonders attended their married life. But the queeen died 
young, and her son. a roan of great wisdom, reigned in his 
father’s stead.**' 

Under this son (1504-1532)’” the fortunes of the Gangetic 
house culminated. Besides his mythical expedition southwards 
to the narrow seas which separate India from Ceylon, he has left 
architectural monuments at the two extremities of Orissa.”* 
and the final extirpation of Buddhism belongs to his reign. In 
his earlier years he leaned to the Buddhist Creed, and the Palm- 
* leaf Records relate the disputations and trials of magical skill by 
which the Brahman priests at length converted him to their 
faith.*®* We have already seen how, under his reign, that great 
stirring of the popular heart took place which ended in the 
Vishnuvite reformation.”® For ewelve yeais the holy (/baitanya 
preached the new creed, alenccd the sluggish Sivaite priesthood, 
and strove with spiritual weapons against the King himself, till 
the monarch forgot the pomp of Ms throne in the humility ot a 

*** For this story see Indian Historical Quarierly.^ol. x-ts. No. 1. 
is Prataprudradev (1497-1540 AD.) 

His most important building was the Baraba Temple at Jajpur. 

V. . should be taken merely u a traditonal account, and not as 

historical tact. 

*"flr«e. p. 20 
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disciple.^®^ In 1527 the apostle was mysteriously rapt away 
from mortal sight, and five years later lus royal convert followed 
him.’*® 

His death in 1532 marks the end of the Gangetic Line. Of 
the thirty-two sons whom he left behind, two succeeded, for a 
year apiece, to a throne which brought only a more conspicuous 
and more speedy death. The minister murdered sooner or later 
every male member of the family, and seized the kingdom.’®’ 
The Muhammadans, who. as we shall see in the next chapter, 
had long been oppressing Orissa, now closed in upon the usurper 
and his successors. After twenty-four years of confusion, the 
fierce Afghan Kala Pahar swept like a wave across the Province, 
throwing down the temples, smashing the idols, driving Jagannath 
himself to bide his head in the slme of the Chilka, and extermi- 
nating dial last of the independent dynasties of Orissa. 

Practically, the revenue-paying parts of Orissa under the 
Gangetic Dynasty stretched from the Hugh to the Chilka, and 
from the sea to the Tributary States ; a compact territorial entity 
of tweny-four thousand square miles. The Province continues 
the same size to this day. having lost three thousand square miles 
on the north, towards the HugU. and gained about an equal 
extent on the west, towards Central India. In the twelfth century, 
when the Gangetic Line obtained the kingdom, it yielded a 
revenue ot £406,250’®* a year. Besides the doubtful southern 
strip, they added 12,000 square roUes of unnproductive Hill 
Territory ; and when in the sixteenth century they sunk beneath 
the Musalmans, the revenue remained about £435,000. An early 
Muhammadan geographer of the sixteenth century gives the in- 
come of the parts of Orissa already subjugated by the Musalman 
arms at £368,333;’®’ and the official survey made by Akbar’s 
minister circ. 1580, gives the entire revenue of the Province, in- 
cluding the tribute from the HiU Stales, at £435,319.’** As the 


®‘iThe only source of Has account is some of the works of the 
Vaisbnava poets belonging lo the Gaodiya SchooL As the products of 
a highly emotional religion these, works have little historical value. 

Srichaitsnya had a mysterious demise in 1533 and Pratapmdra 

He is Govind Vidyadhar, who usurped the throne in 154M2 A D. 

1,500.000 marahs of gold. See note 343. Hunter gives here the 
following statistical account of Orissa ot his Ume “The area was only 
11.000 sQuare miles ; but of the tmitory since added to it to make up the 
present Province, about 12.000 square tmlcs are Hill States payina a 
tribute of only about £6000 a year. The few hundred square mile? 
added on the north in Balasor are more produclivt and tie total revenue 
of the Province may -tow be put down at £450,000.” 

^*'5 Sicca Rupees 3,400.000, or Omipany's Rupees 3,683,333. Ha'.t 
}kli»i a Persian MS, apud Blochnano, 

■''* 160.733.137 dams, which, at the official rates of conversion under 
Akbar, equal Sicca Rupees 4JDIS,33^ or Company’s Rupees 4,353,391. 
Prinsep’s Tables; Thomas' Pathan Kings, As. Res. xv. 
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the British administration, the revemie of Orissa with difficulty 
maintains seven hundred sepoys ; under the Hindu Princes it 
supported, besides a peasant militia ot 300,000 men, a regular 
army of 50,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 2500 elephants. About 
a vast militia being attached to the soil there can be no doubt ; 
and if Hindu chroniclers have ZEtagnified the number of tba 
regular troops, we know from the Moslem annalists, that the 
Orissa King could at a moment’s warning take the field with 
18,000 horse and foot. But the Public Works of the Hindu 
Dynasty attest the magnitude of their resources in a way that 
admits of no dispute. Thirty or forty thousand pounds were not 
considered extravagant for an ordinary temple. The accumula- 
tions of one monarch^^^ are stated at £1.296,750.*’* and from 
this he set apart £406,250”* for the holy edifice of Jagannatli. 
A similar magnificence surrounded the private life of the Orissa 
Kings, Their five royal residences ( kataks) still live in popular 
tradition ; and although the story of the Wnce*” who died just 
as he had manied bis sixty-thousandth wife is doubtless a fable, 
yet it is a fable that could only be told of a great and luxurious 
court. 

How came it that the same amount of revenue which made 
the Orissa Kings so rich, now leaves the English governors of 
the Province so poor 7 I have already shown that the great 
influx of silver which European trade poured into India, so 
decreased the value of that metal that it sank from 1-lOth the 
value of gold in the twelfth century, to l-14th or l-15th six 
hundred years later. But even this decrease would not explain 
the affluence of the Hindu rulers of Orissa os compared with the 
poverty of the English. It is when wc consider the value 
of silver as expressed, not in gold, but in food, that 
the explanation becomes Hear. Nothing like a regular record of 
prices under the Gangetic Dynasty (1132-1532) exists. But 
fortunately the maximum price of food during the great famines 
which in almost each generation decimated Orissa, have come 
down to us, with the proportion which those prices bore to the 
ordinary rates. In the famine at the beginning of he fourteenth 
century, unhusked paddy rose to sixty times its average rate, and 
sold from six and eightpence to nine shillings per hundred- 
weight*’* In the next century, under King Kapilendra (1452- 

*JiAnangabhiitiadev III *’*4,788.000 marhas of gold. 

*’* 1.500.000 marhas of gold. Furuskottami Cbandriha. As. Res. xv. 

purushottamadev of the Solar dynasty- 

The foflowiiig calculation, the first of the king in Orissan history; 
is submitted by Hunter with diflideiKe to Indian statisucians. “While I 
believe that the data here collected are absolutely correct, it will be sw 
lhat several elements of uncertainty exist. In the famine at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, paddy rose to 120 lalianj per bhttfon. The 
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1479 paddy rose to 62} times the ordinary price, pd 

fetched from 6s. ll}d. to 9s. lid. per hundredweight.* Stirlmg. 
one of our first Commissioners in Orissa, obtained an ancient 
paper showing the exact rates under the Gangetic Dynasty- 
According to it. unhusked paddy sold from just under ^ 
to 1| of a penny per hundredweight,*'* husked rice at ^Jd. to 
3d. per hundredweight,*’* and cotton at from 2s. Ud. to 3s. Ojd. 
pet hundredwei^t.*** 

From the above calculations we cannot take the price of 
paddy under the gangetic line (1132-1532 A.D.) at above IJd. 
per hundredweight. It was probably less. Paddy now costs on 
the field in Orissa a shQling per hundredweight, or at least eight 
times its ancient price. An almost equal depreciation in the value 
of silver has gone on in other pans of India. Thus, in Upper 
Hindusthan, under Ala-ud-din (1303-1315 A.D.), the officially 
fixed rate of barley was a little under sixpence per hundred- 


Orissa bbaran will be found fully explained in my Slot. Acc. of Pun. 
App. 1 p. 16. The paddy bbaran contains oenunally about 9t, but 
practically 9 cwt A kaban is 1280 cowries, and 4 kahans, or 5120 cow- 
ries, were taken as the ofGcial rate of excfaange per rupee when we first 
obtained Orissa (1803). Afterwards Ibis rate was complained of, on tbe 
ground that a rupee cose 6 or 7 kahans instead of 4 ; and this formed 
one of the aliesed eauses of the Kburdba rebellion in 1817, (CommiS' 
sioner Rwers' Report to Chief Secretary to Government, dated Cuttack, 
13tb May 1818, para 95. O. R.). At present the rate is 3584 cowries to 
the rupee, tbe great difference being due to ibe fall in the value of silver 
which has rapidly gone on since we obtained Orissa ; and so far as 1 
con ludge, tbe rate ofdeially fixed in 1804 of 5120 cowries per rupee was 
considerably under the actual rate of exebange, 120 kahans per bharan 
of 9 cwt. would be 6a. 8d. per cwt. at the rale of 4 kahans or 5i20 cowries 

K rupee, thus; 120 kabans«30 rupees or 60 shillings ; and if 60 shillings 
^ 9 cwt., the price of 1 cwt will be 6$. 8d. On the other hand, if we 
ufce the lower or present rale of exchange at 3584 cowries per rupee. 120 
kahans per bharan will equal 9s. 6d. per cwt. If we take the exchange at 
tbe alleged old rate of 6 kahans or 7680 cowries to the rupee, which 1 
believe to be nearer the truth, the price would be reduced to 4s. 6d. per 
cwt. But in this and the following calculations I h.ave taken the rates of 
exchange which would give the highest possible prices in the fourteenth 
Mntury, so as to avoid tbe risk of overstating the rise in prices since 


*'*Kapilendradev ruled from 1435 to 1466. 

srr J25 kahans per bharan of 9 cwt, f.e. 6s. ll^d at 4 kahans or 
5120 cowries per rupee; and 9s. lid. at the lower rate of exchange of 
3584 cowries ^r rupee. 

*'STwo kahans per bharan of 9 cwt. f.e. just under a penny, at 6 
kahans per rupee; IJd. at 4 kahans; and IJ of a penny at 3584 cowries 


’’’Ten cowries per Cuttack seer of 105 tolas. 

.•>80 I pana and 10 gondoj pet seer, if, as seems possible, the rate in 
ancien- times was at six or seven instead of four kahans to the rupee, 
these, prices would be a full third less: and the depreciation in the value 
of silver would be about one-twelfth instead of one-eighth of its former 
purchasing power. 
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and of peas tourpence half penny a hundredweight.*'* 
In the latter part of the ccnitiry. under Firoz Shah (135M385 
A.D.). the price of barley remained exactly the same, viz. six* 
pence per hundredweight.*** But no sooner did the tide of 
European trade set in. than the %-alae of silver fell, and at the 
lime of Akbar (1556*1605 A.D.> the |»jcc of barley rose to 9}d. 
per hundredweight.*" The price of barley in he same locajtjcs 
is now. on an average, about three and sixpence per hundred- 
x^cighi retail, or seven limes what it was throughout the fourteenth 
century. 

We may therefore fairly assume that, as estimated in the 
stapfe food of the country, the value of silver in Orissa has fallen 
to ^ih of its purcliasing power. Wages nere regulated then, as 
now, by the price of rice, and in fact were mostly paid in gram. 
The o^NO^^c dynasty of Orissa (1132-1532 A.D.). with a 
revenue nominally the same as our own,"* were therefore, as 
regards the home products of the country, and their ability to 
keep up armies and pompous reiinue.s. ctghi limes richer than 
we arc. The reason clearly appears why a revenue which now 
barely defraj-s the charge of collection and the cost of protecting 
person and property, with one or two absolutely necessary public 
works, formerly supported a great standing army, a wealthy 
hierarchy of priests and Ministers of State, and a mainihecnt 
royal Court. As the native dynasty had practically eight times 
more revenue to spend than we have, so they practically took 
eight times more from the people. That is to say. their revenue 
rcpr«ented eight times the quantity of the staple food of the 
Province which our own revenue represents. 

The truth is, that a whole series of intermediate rights has 


***4 /iiflij per mart. The ji(al wa* 1/64 of the silver Tanka of 175 
grams; or say 1/64 of the present rupee, or a farthing and a half. Th; 
man of that period contained 288 lh». avoirdupois. A* barley _eo5t 4 
iilali or »s farUiinu per 28 8 lbs- the price was a Utile under sixpence 
per cwt For a full discussion of these weijdits, see Thomas’ PorAon 
Xinfs of Delhi, p. 161. ed. 1871. 

*** 3 iitals per man. 

jiials per man. Thomas* Pathan Rings, p. 285. ,.«.v 

*“ 8 dams per man. The dam was oIRcially reckoned at l/40th of 
a ruoee; the man then contained 55 467 lbs avoirdupois. 

The revenue under Che Ganga dyuarty may in round nvrmers 
be set down at £435,000. and under ihe English ai £450000 a yesr. With 
regard to the then price of paddy Hunter gives the following accounts— 
“Ibe people consider eight anaas a ^cap rate for a Cuttack man. con- 
taining 107 lbs. avoirdupois; or as nearly as may be. a shilling a hundred- 
weight. T^is is the latc on the field ; and as will be teen in my Slnt/uieal 
Accounts fOriss-s vol li. Appendices I, II. and IV .1. the retail price 
varies in different localiues. In Ftiri District I found that an ordinary 
rate in good seasons was 210 Ibs. for two sbiHinfs. fn Balasor town tbs 
price has varied from 240 lbs. per rupee in 1850, to 140 in 1870. Thesi 
arc the prices of the common sort Of uobusked paddy, the staple food of 
Ihe peo^e’’ 
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frown up between the ruling power and the soil. 1 shall show 
later bow the local Kings of Orissa enjoyed the undivided owner- 
ship of the land. Instead of a long line of part-proprietors stret- 
ching from the State to the cultivator, ns at present, and each 
with a separate degree of Interest in the soil ; the plenum 
doiniiuum was firmly bound up and centred in the hands of the 
Prince. The growth of these intermediate rights forms the most 
conspicuous phenomenon In the history of Orissa under its foreign 
conquerors. For eeniurics. under the Muhammadans and Mar- 
latus. the unhappy Province knew no government but that of the 
sword ; yet the very roughness of the public administration allowed 
private rights to spring up unpcrceived, and to harden into 
permanent charges upon the soil— charges which its local princes 
would never have tolerated. Thus from long anarchy and misery 
a fair growth of rights has blossomed forth, and the magnificence 
which the Hindu Princes of Orissa concentrated upon themselves, 
is ROW distributed in the form of moderate prospcriiy among a 
long-descending chain of proprietors, each with his own set ol 
rights in the land. 



aiAPTER IV 

ORISSA UNDER FOREIGN GOVERNORS 


Wc have hitherto viewed Orissa under its Hindu rulers. I 
now proceed to trace the events which brought it into conflict 
with foreign powers, and to set forth the good and the evil which 
befell the Province from contact with the outside world. The 
scarcity of materials that has sometimes rendered the narrative 
so neutral-tinted, can no longer be complained of. The literary 
instinct which among the Hindus spent itself on religious poetry 
and the drama, found among the Moslems a clear full outlet in 
history. T^c Semitic race, and the conquering creed which it 
founded, have spread the Arabian pa^ion for annals from the 
white cities of the Guadalquivir to the rice-swamps of the Irawadi. 
In India, as soon as a province comes into permanent contact 
with the Muhammadans, its history emerges from the wonder- 
land of temple archieves and sacred song ; and becomes only 
a question of patient industry. In searching out ibe fragmentary 
allusions to it in the Muhammadan manuscripts.* 

But unhappily these new materials do not form straight paths 
converging to common conclusion, but a labynnth of cross-roads 
intersecting each other at the most perplexing angles ; and which, 
after wiling on the traveller in (he hope of new discoveries, often 
stop short in the midst of some trackless jungle. Whenever two 
sources of materials exist. Indian history finds itself reduced to 
an unsatisfactory reconciliation of conflicting evidence. No 
sooner does it dare to be critical than it becomes inconclusive, 
and passes beyond the open and sunny domain ^of the annalist 
into the dim regions of antiquarian research. But so long as the 
past of a country involves at every step an intricate disquisition, 
the free pace and far-reaching glance of history are alike danger- 
ous and impossible. It is only wbcfi the antiquarian has finished 
his part of the work that the historian can safely begin ; and the 


' Hunter thanks Osborn for ewn* ihrough the Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh 
and Khofi Khan for him. To Blochmann hw obligaUons are still greater : 
and It is not too much to say that his creates a_ new basis 

for Indian history. Besides a vanety of local matwials. which Hunter 
refers to as the Blochmann MSS, be was favoured by that scholar with 
a complete list of all notices of Orissa in lbs Akbar-Namah, particularly 
the /tin-i-/lAf>ari, the Makhzani-l-Afghanl.Qit Badaoni and rutuk-t- 
Juhaneiri. He also found the History of India as told by its own 
historians by Sir H. Elliot & Dowson very useful. In addition to the 
Jagannath Palm Leaf Records as digested in the Bengali work. Furu- 
sltoiia Chandrika. and by Surlhtg. Af. Rtr. vol. xv., he utilised the collec- 
tion of the Mackenzie manusertpts in the Asiatic Society’s Dbrary m 
Calcutta, and a digest of the corresponding papers m Madras. 
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rash artist who goes sketching in an unmapped country, runs an 
excellent chance of closing his career in a bewildering forest or 
quagmire. If I have escaped this peril, the credit is due to those 
kind scholars who, with greater opportunity for such labours 
than myself, have guided me across leagues of unexplored 
ground ; and to the patient devotion of the men who in time 
past have given their lives to Indian research... 

But while thus labouring to hew a way through the labyrinth 
of Orissa history under its foreign Governors, I have felt that it 
would not be fair to hide the conflict of opinion which exists. 
Endless antiquarian discussions ate intolerable in a historical 
work, but such a work would be even more disfigured by dis- 
honest concealment. The text will therefore set forth the conclu- 
sions at which, after considering the whole evidence, I have 
arrived : but the process of reaching them, and all technical 
details, I venture to relegate to footnotes. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth entury, Orissa first became 
conscious of that new power in the north, which was so soon to 
burst down in uncontrollable waves upon the continent of India. 
Id 1203 A.D., a valiant Afghan* led his tribe under the imperial 
banner into Bengal. The last Hindu king feebly yielded to the 
mountaineers of Central Asia, abandoned his capital and fled 
to the shrine of Jagannatb. where he closed his days as an ascetic. 
The conqueror, although able to carry his arms to the northern 
frontier of Bengal till turned back by the mighty ranges which 
wall out India from Tibet.* did not venture to follow the fugitive 
Into the dangerous Orissa delta. But nine years later (1212 A.D.) 
his third successor/ a bold soldier of fortune from Persia, swept 
down upon the Province, “which had never before been subdued 
by the Muhammadan arms.’ and forced it to pay tributes.* This 
raid, for it could not be called a conquest, yielded no permanent 
results; and in 1243 the ruler of Bengal, now a fierce Tartar,® 
marched upon Orissa, Again the persistent valour of the Uriyas 
turned back the tide of invasion, and drove the Muhammadans 
before them into the heart of Bengal. The Orissa Prince’ 
divided his army into two columns. One of them occupied the 
eastern or river route northwards through Bengal, keeping along 
the Ganges, and besieged the Moslem Governor in his capital.* 
The other advanced by the great military road along the western 


* Muhammad Bakktiar Khiiji. 

’Chirlts Stewart, prindpally folloninj the Tabkat-I-Naurl. History 
of Bcngaf. pp. 27-29. 

j Hisam-ud-din Douz Gbyas-ud-din : Stewart Historv ol , Renvoi 
p. JS. Hunter invariably quotes the Calcutta edition of 1847, which with 
all US itwccuracics is now the only one in print. 

* See ante, chap. in. fote rote 294. 

J H-ud-dm TujbraJ KJbM. 
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frontier of the Lower Provinces, and sacked the chief town of 
Birbhum.® The Emperor on his throne at Delhi heard with 
indignation of the hitherto invincible sninies of Islam having been 
dri«n back four hundred miles by the peasant militia of Orissa. 
He hhrried down reinforcements ^fore which the Uriyas retired, 
laden with plunder to their own country ; and the vanity of 
Moslem historians has covered the national disgrace, by convert- 
ing this Hindu raid into a Tartar invasion under the generals 
of Chingis Khan. 

Ten years later, the Tartar Slave-Governor of Bengal tried 
to revenge this defeat by another invasion of Orissa. But the 
feudal organization of the Province, which I shall hereafter 
describe, again prevailed. In the end the Muhammadan army 
fled completely broken, and with the loss of all its elephants. 
The truth is. that the delta of the Mahanadi lay too far from the 
base of the Moslem operations in Ben^l, to allow of any per- 
manent conquest by the Muhammadans jn that age. After 
traversing the network of rivers which water the lower valley 
of the Ganges, they found, when they reached Orissa, military 
operations on a large scale impracticable among the still more 
complicated network of rivers m that Province. Three centuries 
of raids, and hollow treaties, and mutual wrongs, elapsed (1200* 
1500 A.D.) before anything like a subjugation of Orissa by the 
Moslems took place. Long after the Afghans' bad trodden the 
conspicuous Hindu dynasties of India into the dust, Orissa 
asserted its independence, and remained the stronghold of th: 
ancient national faith. It was not. as we shall presently see, 
till its princes had proved false to their trust, and leagued them- 
selves with the Musalraans against the pauiot cause, that they 
fell. Even then, the conquest of Orissa was reserved as one of 
the supreme triumphs of Afcbar in 1568, at a time when the 
imperial power had reached is culminating point. 

During the fourteenth century tbe political relations of 
Orissa seem to have been enUrcly with the southward. The 
narrow strip stretching down tbe Madras coast to the Godavari 
River gave its nominal ruler, the Orissa king, endless trouble. 
In 1309 the Prince had to seek ibe aid of the Moslems against 
his rebellious? southern subjects,'* and the Persian historians 
dilate with national pride upon the wars which followed ; wars 
which ended in their seizing the disputed country for themselves." 

®Nagar. See Anna/# of fiurat Bengal, vol i, p. 81. 4th etf. 

'“EJphinstone's llifiory of Imlio, J>. 396, J866. &re ante, chap, ia, 
note 349. 

" The conquest of Tefinga is narrated by Abdu/Iih Wasaf. by Amir 
fChusru, and by 2h3-ud-din Bami. Sir Henry Elliot's Muhamrradan 
r/iiforianf. vol. lii. pp. 49, 78-85, 2M, 231-234, and 558-561. Amir Khusru 
d^nclly state# that the Muharrmudan force consisted partly of Hindus. 
The subject occupies many hundred paaes of the Mackenzie MSS.-Mhich 
*nll be quoted ia detail ia subsequent notes. 
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After twenty-three years of fighting, the capital of the insurgent 
southern strip fell before the allies,** who seem to have given Jt 
up on this occasion to its lawful monarch, the Onssa kiOs. 
During the next hundred yeare we hear nothing of _the co^nM- 
tion of the Muhammadans with Orissa. In the middle of tw 
fourteenth century it is spoken of as still unexplored by them. 

But the time had now arrived when such intercourse was to 
be drawn so tight as to strangle the ancient Hmdu Provinc^ 
We catch a glimpse at a roving Muhammadan force levying blacK 
mail from Orissa in 1451.** Six years later, the Orissa kiJJS 
joined with the Hindu Princes of the southern strip to attack the 
Muhammadans, who had by that time eSected a permanent 
settlement in what is now the Madras Presidency. But the feudal 
organization of Orissa was better fitted for the defence of its own 
tenitory than for the invasion of other countries, and the Hindu 
chieftains were glad to purchase a retreat by a sum which would 
now be equal to £400,000.** In 1471 the Orissa Prince appeal 
as the ally of the Muhammadans. He invited them into his 
dominions to put down a domestic usurper, and gave them two 
forts in return for their aid.** Afterwards repenting of the 
bargain, he formed a great coalition with the Hindu Winces of 
the south, and brought down upon his unfortunate country the 
vengeful forces of Islam twenty thousand strong. The latter, 
however, although they could extort tribute, found the subjuga- 
tion of Orissa as impossible as ever ; and the fifteenth century 
seems to have ended with a new alliance between the Moslems 
and the Orissa king against the rebellious southern strip.*’’ 


* Elphinstone**, History of India, p. 242.' Maekeml* MSS. vol. v 


^‘Stirling, As Rts. xv. 275. Hie fact that the Muhammadans were 
levying black mail from Orissa io 1451 when the great Kapilendradev 
was ruling, is unthinkable. 

*’This has no historical ba^s. Kaptendradev in 1461 decisively^ 
defeated the Bahmani power and advanced as far as the capital Bidar. 
See R. D Banerji, History of Orissa vol. i, pp. 291-92. 

•‘Rajmahendri and Kandapalli. Firishta, cited As. R/s. xv. Ill, 270. 
See the different and fuller account from Bnggs’ Finshta, transenbed by 
Hphmstone, App. p 756. The Temple Arwves make no mention of 
these irreligious alliances, or of the letcibuUve defeats in which they 
ended, 

• 1 . Purushottamadev succeeded his father Kapilendradev in 1467. At 
the early part of his reign he was defeated by the great Bahmani Sultan 
Muhammad in, who snatched away the Southern dominions of ths 
Onssan ^pire. ( Briggs, Rue of the Muhammadan Rower in India, vol. 
po. 494-96). But leler on Punishottamad^ in 1481-82 recaptured the 
Mratejuc _ fort of Kondavidu and drove asvay the Muslims from the 
Goaavan-Knshna doab including the Guntur district, ^well. A sketch of 
South Indian dynasties, p. 48. 1900, vol. Ixa p. 183. 
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The commencement of the sixteenth century discloses the 
allies fighting rather unsuccessfully against the great Hindu 
monarch of the south, who at that time founded power which 
threatened to sweep the Muhammadans into the sea. The heroism 
and policy of Krishna Raya'* still live in the songs of Southern 
India. The popular legends love to relate how he carrried his 
victorious arms from Ceylon to the mountains of Tibet,'* and 
sober history recognises in him the last breakwater which Hindu 
valour opposed to Moslem conquest. In this great national 
struggle the Orissa monarch fought on the unpatriotic side. But 
his perfidy failed to yield sarety.** The southern monarch 
crushed the unholy alliance, and the Orissa king found himself 
compelled to give up his daughter in marriage to the fast of the 
Hindu heroes.*' 

In 1524 died this sole prop of the Hindu Dynasties of 
Southern India, and the next half-century marks their final 
extinction by the Muhammadans. The Tclugu Palm Leaf 
manuscripts depict the throes and agonies amid which the ancient 
kingdoms gave birth to the new Muhammadan Empire of the 
South. They state that between 972 and 1563 A.D. three great 
powers svccessivc}y arose.** During this period the lords of 
ILEPJiANTS*' ruled in Orissa and the north of Madras ; the lords 
OP >IEN*‘ held the country to the southward, and produced the 
hero-king described in the last paragraph ; the lords of horses” 
Were the Moslems, who with their all-devouring Pathan cavalry 
overthrew the two former. In spite of the Orissa legends alluded 
to at the end of the last volume, and which magnify their own 
tnonarchs. there can be little doubt that the lords of ELCPiiANrs 
had sunk to the lowest place in ibis dynastic Uio at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The southern line, the lords op men. 
at that very time reached their climax of power. We may pass 
over with a smile the legendary expeditions of tiieir kero-monarch 


’•Reigned 1509-1524 A.D. M»cLcnzie MSS. fol. vi. pp 73-110. 
’•.Mackenzie MSS fol. iv. (unpaged, hot rear ite bepnniog). 

Hunter thinks that there was an aUiance between the Gajapiti 
King of Onsta and the Bahmani Sultan against the riung Hindu pwer 
of Vija>-an3cnr state Bui aelmlly there was no such alliance at at(. 
Very probably a few Muslim ofScers served under PraUprudradeva. 

For notices of Krishna Ra>a. see Tajlor’s Exathination of the 
Madras hJackenrje MSS. pp. 27J8.70.75.78.SJ, and 14J. Also the folio 
volumes of the Bengal Mackenzie MSS. in the Asiatic Soaety’s Library. 
Calcutta, voL iv. (»b(ch begins mth an account of ibe great Krishna Raya 
of ViztanagaramV. v. {unpaged^, si. tJ-65. 7J-110. x., sii.. and xv. Tbs 
Jagannaih Palm Leaf Archives give ouite a diHereni account. 

** l-e. from 895 jo*. continuiojt duifag 591 jea^ 

” Gajapatis, the Dynasty desenbed in the Ian chapter. 

•‘Narapatii. from tJJfi to 1584 AD. Their nothern and bter 
capiial was at VLctanagaram ; their southern one at Adaigundt OC 
AnaicunJi. 

Aswipatis, the Babmani Sultana. 
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from Ceylon to Tibet ; but Ibc Portuguese histonans** attest bis 
greatness, and all India from the Narbada River southwards 
acknowledged his sway. His vast dominions began to disintegrate 
upon his death in 1524 ; and in 1564 the capital of his Dynasty 
(the LORDS OF men) finally fell before the Moslem cavalry the 


LORDS OF HORStS. 

Four years later, in 1568. the Orissa lords of ELEPittNTS 
also succumbed beneath the Muhammadan arms. The beginning 
of the century had brought with it a Muhammadan^ raid more 
serious than any which we have hitherto had to describe. While 
the Orissa Princes were making irealtes with the armies of Islam 
in Southern India, against their own subjects and the great Hindu 
coalition under Krishna Raya— treaties which each side kept or - 
broke according to its own convenience — the Moslem Governor 
of Bengal dashed down upon the Province from the north ; sacked 
the capital, Cuttack ; and plundered he holy city, Puri, itself- 
The Orissa Prince' hurried northwards, and the feudal organization 
of his kingdom again beat back the raiders from the notth.*'^ 
Even the flattering historians of the pious and statesmanlike des- 
cendant of the Prophet who then ^ve lustre to the throne of 
Bengal, merely mention that the ‘Tributary princes as far as 
Orissa obeyed bis commands.* His Orissa raid was the work of 
his most celebrated warrior, whose exploits agains’t the infidel 
won for him the titles of Ibe Treasure of the Army and the 
Fighter for the Faith.** The general, on his way back, built a 
great fort to the north-west' of Calcutta, in the District which 
was then considered the frontier of Orissa.** His sovereign, 
jealous of his fame, took offence at bis thus establishing a strong- 
hold on the border of a hostile country, accepted it as a declara- 
tion of revolt, wiled him to the royal Court, and beheaded Wm. 
A local tradition stiil relates how bis mutilated trunk mounted a 


** They mention his (Krisbnadev Raya's) siege of Rachot neat 
Bombay. »iUi an army of 35,000 horse and 733,000 fool. A Muham- 
madan force which advanced to relieve the city was defeated, and had lo 
accept as the degrading terms of peace the acfcnowledement of Krishnadev 
Raya as the Lord Paramount of Kanara, and the kissing of his feet. The 
execution of these conditions, although agreed upon, was accidentally 
deferred. Mackenzie mss. fot. si. pp. 73-110. 

*^No date has hitherto b«n given for this invasion. We know, how- 
from the Oriya Records that it look place under Pratap Rudra Dev 
(1497-1540 A.D.) We also know from Stewart (Hist. Beng 73). as 
elucidated by Btochmann's researches in Hugli District, that it took place 
Hussain Shah. J497-J521 AD. (Proceedings. Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, April 1870). This Husain Shah is the Ala-ud-din Husan Shah 
ot Stewart, and appears erroneously in Elphinstone (p. 770), probably 
following the Tobokoi.i-Akban, as Aiand-dm II. His identity has been 
«tabiisn^by the author ot tha Risffuu =tnA. an. irahin. tnsrj-jjjtion near 
Saran. -The Onssa invasion took place, therefore, between 1503 and J32i,. 
and Ae Blocbmann MSS. inctiae to the year ISIO 
Ismail Ghazi. Btoebmann MSS. 

At Maadaran, in the south-west of Burdwan District 
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horsc'and rode back to hb beloved fortress, while the head fol- 
lowed its course hovering In the air. On reaching the stronghold, 
it begged for a little of the narcotic IcaP® which the naUves of 
India chew with, or instead of. tobacco. This, bow ever, they 
refused, saying that bis mouth was high in the air and could not 
eat. Then it is dot Allah’s will.* exclaimed the lips, ‘that my 
head should again join my body. Go therefore, my bead, go 
back and be buried at the King’s city.’ Thereupon the head flew 
back in the air the same road as it had come, and they laid it in 
a grave which may be seen to this day. Such was the fate of the 
first invader of Orissa in the sixteenth century, and such the 
story of the headless rider who had led it.*‘ 

Of the second and final invasion we have four separate 
accounts.** Their discrepancies may be found below ; but the 
three most irusworthy of them, while differing as to the exact 
date, agree in assigning the conquest of Orissa to the victorious 
Afghan who ruled Bengal from 1564 to 1573. This Prince 
formed the fifth of the Afghan Dynasty, and. like almost all tha 

*®Pan. ‘‘Bloclimanfl MSS. 

**(l) Stiflini'j account in vol. xv. of the Avalc Rttrorthts. 
(2l Purushou'ama Chandrika, by Dbabani Cbusn Bandorudhyaya. 
tJ) SUftine'i Potthumoui Paper in voL «. /our. At. Sof. 1837. 

(4) Abul Hul'i taken from the Akbar-namab. The fint three are baud 
upon the Palm Leal Archives of Jagannatb ; the fourth » a contemporary 
record by the keenest observer and most acct«fe chronider n-hom the 
Muhammadan Empire produced. Aceordinn to the Palm Leaf Archives, 
the subjuption of Orissa was effected by Kata Pahar at a date varyina 
from 1487 w 1358. According to the eemtemoorar^ work by Abul J'aal. 
it took place in 1567^8. The historical probabiliues are puma focie in 
favour of Abul Pazl's account But a statement by Surhng, based upjn 
the Oriya documentr, placta the inaccuracy of their date bc^nd question. 
He tnemions (At. Ret. *v. 285) that the conouest took puce after the 
Orissan Prince had made preparations to defend the I^urincc against 
Sulun Sulaimao. Now Sultan Sulaiman reached Bensal only in )SL4, and 
up to 1566 his whole attecUon wcis engrossed by military diffimliies in 
the of the Prwvfnce. As soon as these «ere settled, be admneed 

losk-ards the south and invaded Orissa. This bnngs us to the year 1567.^8. 
the very dite riven by Abul Tazl. StirKng. in the livt of kings pnnted 
in J837 from matenali, pJaew Kala Pahar’i invasion between US7 

and 1509— clearly erroneous. Were It not for the unlrustwotiby character 
cf this list, It might be worth mcntioninc that it states that the Ling who 
aseendni in 156V was jmt t* death by the Muebals, or jutt a year after 
ihe teal date of the Moslem teoquest. In the list published In 1825 
(Ar. Ret. *v.), and whidi gii'es 1358 as the joar of the eonquesl. Stirhne’s 
authorities seem to hare drvrteJ turn foe * third of a century preccdinc 
ihst date. Between 1555 and 1555 his wort affords only one date, and 
be omits Ae names of four mooardis. Hunter's list, eonpiled from Ih? 
pumihort^mo ChanJrita. gives Ihe names of seven kings from 1552 tr» 
tSfl. and leases the reitfer al liberff r<s p^ace rhe cxwsijuest c( On'«a at 
any tinse between 1559 and 1578 It d.sou4sei this prrisij as 'arajak.* or 
anarchical. b«it the inference is that She MubsTimadin cooijtiest took 
place ar rhe bofinniisg of it Inde p end e ntly of Ar evjJrnee in favoor of 
Ahol Farl. therefore, rsone of )he three leccvdt conwlcd from the Orija 
raa’eiuls have adr^vate intrvaiie claf’Bs «es our brtief. 

n 
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Other chiefains of the time, derived his lineage from the higUand 
clans beyond the north-west frontier of India. By a 
mixture of valour, fidelity, and treason, he reached in 1564 tne 
throne of Bengal. During the next two years he sustained an 
uncertain war with his late master the Emperor Akbar. ine 
latter, indignant at his defection, advanced upon him frot" 
north, and at the sanie time stirred up the Orissa Prince on 
the southern frontier of the rebel’s new dominions. The was not 
the first time that a rival of the new Bengal King had sought the 
alliance of an Orissa Prince. A few years before (1551-1559). the 
unfortunate Sultan Ibrahim, flying before Sulaiman, had found a 
shelter at the Orissa Court, and rectived an estate from the royal 
demesne. When Akbar’s envoy arrived, the refugee naturally 
tried to stir up the Orissa Prince lo fight on the Imperial side 
against his own former enemy, who had seized the throne of 
Bengal. The embassy was splendidly entertained for three 
months in the holy city of Puri ; a rainUier of the hospitable 
Orissa King accompanied It back, and was presented with great 
ceremony at the Imperial Court in Northern India.**’ 

For these transient honours the unhappy Province was 
destined to pay dear. Within the next two years, the Emperor 
adjusted his dispute with his rebel subject, and deserted his 
Orissa allies. Sulaiman, on bis' part, gave up seme territoiy** 
00 the north to his master ; Akbar, on his side, found himself 
involved in other troubles in the fat west.** The Afghan chief 
thus reigned supreme in the kingdom which be bad usurp^, and 
Willingly had the Friday prayers read in the Emperor’s name as 
the cheap price of undisputed possession of Bengal. 

Next year, 1567, the new King of Bengal turned his arms 
against the ally of his former master. He advanced with a great 
army of Afghans into Orissa, and defeated its last independent 
Prince under the waUs of bis capital.*' Not content, like the 


Akbar'» ambassadors to the court of Mukundadev, King of Orissa, 
Hasan Khan Khazanchi and Narahari Sahaya Mahapatra. (Studies 
in Indo-MusUin History, p. 325)i. This Mahapatra was by birth an Oriya, 
who had raised himseU to the rank of the Chief musician at the Imperial 
Moghal court. He accompanied the embassy as interpreter. (Bloehmann 
MSS ; Akbar^namah). According to the Muntakhabul-Twarikh (Lowe: 
Vol, 11 p 7p the envoys requested Mukundadev not to give shelter to 
me rebel Khan Zaman. Rai Paramanand. Mukundadev’s ambassador 
accompanied them to the court of Akbar. 

* A' Nagarchin, near Agra, in A.H. 97J. or AI>. 1565. Bloehmann 

It,, Ghazipur, delivered over to Munim Khan Khanau, 

tee Impenai Governor of Jaunpur. 

** Siege of Chitor. 

Madala Panp Mukundadev svas away from 
Baranasi puka (Cuttack), his capti at the time the Afghans laid 
t Koni Samantawnhar. the commandant of BarabaU 

(the fort of Cuttack) was killed and the capiUl was occupied. In the mean- 
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previous invaders, with levying a ransom from the Province, he 
marched through it to the southern extremity, and laid siege to 
Puri, the holy city, itself. Ihe old feudal organization of Orissa, 
which three centuries before turned back the wave of Moslem 
conquest, now broke down under the strain of a two years’ 
military occupation. Hie peasant militia scattered before the 
veteran Afghans, and religious twror unnerved the whole popula- 
tion of Orissa. The Moslem northmen marched furiously from 
temple to temple, throwing down the most august shrines, 
smashing in pieces the most potent gods ; strewing their route 
with visible proofs of the poweilessness of the native divinities 
and of the invincible supremacy of Islam. A proverb still 
survives, that on the sound of die Muhammadan kettle-drums 
the noses of the gods dropped off. The refugee Emperor,’* who 
had found an asylum from the wrath of the Bengal King at the 
Orissa Court, shared the ruin of his protector, and fell beneath the 
dagger of his victorious rival.** 

Next year, 1568-69. the Bengal King left Orissa, and we hear 
of him immediately after as fighting and plundering in a District 
'seven hundred miles to the north.** The feudal organization of 
Orissa gathered together its fragments, and no sooner was the 
Province relieved from the wei^t of a master’s hand than it 
levolted against his Deputy. Hte Bengal King rushed south- 
words again with his Afghan veterans ; but although he restored 
his supremacy, he contented himself till the end of his reign, 1573, 
■with a mild and distant sway. 

His successor, Daud Khan, threw off all allegiance to the 
Emperor at Delhi, and declared Bengal an independent Kingdom. 
The following year, 1574, accordingly brought down upon that 
Province the whole warlike weight of the Empire. Bengal thus 
became the theatre of the final struggle between two great races, 
the Afghans and the Mughals, both of which traced their origin 
to the steppes of Central Asix The Afghans had first conquered 
India, but in their turn they had been pushed down by the 
Mughals. who now occupied thc-Imperial throne. The contest 
ended, as all such contests in India have hitherto ended, in the 
victory of the race who had last arrived from the north. The 

time Ratnchandra Bhanja, the cotwiiandw of Sarangagarh Kataka 
revolted and proclaimed himself king. Mukundadeva, »ho was then 
closely besieged at the fort of Kotsima (Kotsimul on the Datnodar in 
Hughli disinct) patched up » truce with the Afghans and rushed to the 
■south. He met the rebel Ramchandra at a place called Cohira-iikin near 
Jaipur, and in ibe skirmish that look place between them, he was defeated 
and I'riiei 

The Sultan Ibrahifn. . , 

** Here, and generally in his nanative of the Moslem transactions m 
Orisu. Hunter follows the Mohamnudan tmters rather tbaa Uriya 
ones. 

**K«ch Bihar, 
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Afghan King of Bengal, reduced to a suppliant in the camp of 
the enemy, gladly exchanged the throne of Bengal ^oMhe Pro* 
vince of Orissa as a fief from the Mughal Emperor, death 
of the Imperial general, however, gave the signal for his revolt, 
and from this time forward the Afghans used as their 

military base against the Emperor Akbar and his Mughal array. 
Themselves the former conquerors and rulers of India, they nan 
gradually advanced or been pushed down the valley of tne 
Ganges, till they now stood at bay in its southernmost Province, 
with their backs to the sea. Orissa had from time immemorial 
been the refuge of unfortunate dynasties. We have seen how the 
last Hindu King of Bengal found in it an asylum from the 
victorious Afghans in 1203. Three hundred years afterwards, a 
driven-out Emperor of Dclhi“ had found in it refuge from the 
Bengal King. Time had now brought round a double revenge : 
a Muhammadan King of Bengal sought in it a shelter from the 
Delhi Emperor, and the Afghans accepted it as the last retreat of 
their race. 

From amid its network of rivers the Afghans issued forth ii 
incessant raids upon be now Mugbal Province of Bengal — raids 
which from time to time rose to the dignity of invasions. I give 
a list of the principal hosiiUites, in Appendix 11. After three 
years of incessant fighting, the Afghan King of Orissa was slain, 
1576, and the Imperial troops occupied the country. Two years 
later, Orissa became a Province of Akbar’s Empire. 

The Mughals owed the annexation of Orissa to a Hindu 
general. Todar Mall. This valiant soldier, whose history exhibits 
the support which the Muhammadan Emperors derived from 
Hindu valour, and suggests the loss which the Anglo-Indian 
Army sustains from not availing itself of Indian officers of rank, 
was born in the capital of the Punjab.** He entered the Emperor 
Akbar's service at an early age, and after winning military dis- 
tinction, was entrusted with the consolidation of the Imperial 
power in a conquered Province.** He stands forth as the leading 
spirit m the subsequent struggle between the Afghans and the 
Mughals for Bengal. In the great battle** which decided the fate 
of this contest, when one of the Mughal generals had fallen,** 
^°“.ihe other's horse had run away with him,** the Hindu 
soldier held together the panic-stricken troops, shouting, ‘What 
one Mughal is dead, and the other has run away? 
the Empire is still oursf’ After several years more of eminent 
service m the field and as Revenue Administrator, the Hindu 


Sultan Ibrahim, already alliided to 
•'Lahore 
**Takaroi or M 
*’Khan Alam. 

** Munim Khan. 


r Mughaimari. Identified in the App. II. 
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was appozated Prime Minister in the teeth of a bigoted Moslem 
Court. The troubles in Orissa brought him again to the front, 
and in the end he led a victorious force to Cuttack, the present 
capital of the Province. No sooner had he defeated the Afghan 
King, than he shines forth as an enli^tened Civil Administrator. 
The Afghan chiefs fell back from the Delta upon the mountainous 
western frontier which now fonns the Tributary States, leaving 
the Hindu Minister of Akbar to introduce order, and a firm, 
peaceful rule. He executed a survey of the Province (1582), and 
substituted for the innumerable local measures a standard rod of 
twelve spans,*^ which survives to this day. Vigilant wherever his 
master’s interest was concerned, he respected the feelings of the 
conquered Hindus : placed a native prince, the first of the present 
family, on the throne: and by exempting the District sacred to 
Jagannaih from assessment, won the hearts of the people to the 
Imperial cause.** 

But the conquest had cost the Empire dear. Besides the 
losses in battle, the fevers of the tropical delta made havoc 
among the northern troops. Even after the struggle was over, 
and the Mughal forces bad retired to Bengal, 1 find a list of 
fourteen generals and great Officers of State who died of malaria 
in the year of their return.** There is so little in the Moslem 
character of the present day to remind us of their former great- 
ness, that we are apt to overlook (be fact that they won India 
by exploits not less briliiaot, and by self-sacrifices not less noble, 
than Its conquest in the seventeenth century elicited from the 
British troops. No sooner had Akbar’s politic Hindu general 
left Orissa, than the Afghan remnant sallied forth from their hill 
retreats, and the Province again blazed up against the Mughal 
Empire (1583). Six years of confused Ggbling followed ; and it 
was not until Akbar hurled another Hindu general against the 
rebellious Delta, that some sort ol settled Government could be 
restored. 

Raja Man Sinh, the new conqueror of Orissa, came of a 
noble Hindu slock in Rajputana. and his talents for war soon 
attracted the favour of an Emperor who strengthened his throne 
by selecting his servants for their ability, independent of their 
religion or race. In the high rank of Governor of the difficult 
Province of Kabul, his policy rendered him conspicuous in an age 
of eminent statesmen and soHiers. la 1588-9 be was promoted 

■*'Ths Bara-dasci-padika. 

**His sssessment extended over only ihe three northern divisions or 
sarkars of the theii province of Onssa. viz. Jitesviar. Bhadrakh. and 
Cuttack Puri remain^ la the Ra^a of Khurdha and the pn«0 of 
Jagannaih 

At Gaur in A.H. 9gJ. or 1575 A.D. Did the relumed army brins 
’*>tb ii the pestilence which in that year desolated Gaur j or wai the 
resilience an endemic to «hicb the army, weaned out with its Orissa 
campaizn. fell a prey ? 
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to the Governorship of the newly subjugated Province 
and immediately found an Orissa revolt upon his hands. inc 
rainy season cut short his first invasion of the latter Province . 
hut he forced the Orissa rebels to acknowledge the suprem^ 
of the Emperor, and to stamp their coin with his name. The 
Afghans, indeed, obtained peace only by a concession which, 
although they as Musalmans cared nothing about it, must hare 
been a noble gift in the eyes of the Hindu general. They made 
over to him the Temple of Jagannath and all the adjacent 
country, in fact the whole District of Puri, and for t»'o years the 
disracted Province obtained rest. , . .i,* 

In 1591, the restless Orissa Afghans again provoked tne 
wrath of the Governor of Dcngal. Tlic Hindu, with national 
caution, first obtained the sanction of the Mughal Emperor at 
Delhi, and then organized an invasion on such a scale as to 
utterly root out this last stronghold of Afghan revolt. He calmly 
advanced to the Subarnarckha River, and waited till the charac- 
teristic impatience of the Afghans placed them at his mercy. I™ 
an evil hour they crossed the stream, depending eUe/ly upon 
their elephants, and rushed with fiery impetuosity on the wary 
Hindu's squadrons. In a moment their fate was decided. The 
Imperial artillery sent the elephants flying back in fury and 
dismay on the Afghan line; and although the latter, with 
a courage and endurance worthy of the ancient conquerors of 
India, stood their ground for a whole day, they remained to die, 
not to fight. The Hindu general improved his victory with the 
same calm wisdom with which he had won it. He slowly 
advanced to Cuttack, inflexibly ganisoning all strong positions 
on the route, and did not leave the Province till he had restored 
it to the rent-roll of the Empire (1592). 

He owed his success as much to his policy as to his valour. 
He found two great parties in Orissa; the Afghan Musalmans. 
to whom it had been granted as an Imperial fief in 1575, and 
who had used it ever since as the base of their rebel operations ; 
and the Hindu population of Orissa, headed by the Hindu Prince 
whom Raja Todar Mall bad confirmed in 1582. These two 
powers the new general skilfully balanced against each other, 
strengthening the Hindu parly, from whom the Empire had 
nothing to fear, and breaking up the Afghan colony by offering 
them a settlement in the heart of Bengal.” Their retirement 


j! MSS. ; Albtn^omAh. 

At Khalifatabad, in lessor. Stewart (fllsl. Bfng. p. 118) erroue- 
Khahfabad Khahfatabad was a Swkar or 
S* Uie Mughal Empire whkh corresponds with modern lessor. 

'he Af^ns stilt survive there. The principal 
M E.siy, ^(vni,CTis in vfcidn tney settiea were the eignt icff.ow- 
«) lessor; OlChirolih; (4) Datiah : (5) Salimabad; 

(6) Sbabosb . (7) Mungatch ; (g) ffeveU Khalifalabad Blocbmaim MSS. 
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left the eroiind clear for the aggrandizement of the local Hindu 
Dynasty. The ancestor of the present Raja received a principality 
of 71 forts and 1342 square miles/* besides the su^rainty of 
129 other forts and the territory which they commanded. Hence- 
forth he paid his revenue, not to the Afghans, but direct to the 
Imperial officers, and obtained the august hereditary title of 
Maharaja, with the Court rank of Commander of Three Thou- 
sand Five Hundred Horse. His private income amounted to 
£61,561, a sum which made him as rich a prince then as a third 
of a million sterling would now. The other members of his 
family received the charge of fortresses or hill passes, with sepa- 
rate revenues in proportion to their rank ; and the Imperial 
general, as the private possessor of the holy city Puri, knit together 
the interests of the native population with those of the Mughal 
Empire. 

These wise concessions created a wide and permanent gulf' 
between the Hindu Militia of Orissa under their feudal chiefs, 
and the remnant of Afghans which yet remained to afflict the 
Province. Raja Man Sinh, like bis predecessor Raja Todar Mall, 
served his Imperial master /ailb/ulJy, and in lb? very act of 
serving him shiaes forth in history as a consistent and patriotic 
Hindu. The Emperor Akbar well knew how to reward such 
fidelity. In spite of Muhammadan protests, he raised him to the 
Command of Seven Thousand Horse, a higher dignity than any 
subject except a Prince of the Blood Royal had yet attained, and 
far above the head of any Musalman officer at the most glorious 
period of the Muhammadan Empire.** As the previous Hindu 
conqueror of Orissa had enjoyed the title of Prime Minister** 
in the teeth of the Moslem Court, so Man Sinh received the still 
nobler appellation of the Son** of the Emperor. 

I have dwelt at some length on the two Hindu generals of 

** Raja Ram Chandradev. Besides the Raja’s own principality o£ 
Khurdha, containing seventy-one forts, he was made suzerain, under 
Akbar, of the estates of thirty other feudal lords, containing one hundred 
and tyenty-nme Ai/at or castles. This territory comprised the modern 
District of Ganjam, the Tnbutary States of Aogul, Athgarh. Banki. 
Baramba, Daspalla, Dbenkanal, Kbandpara, Narsinbpur, Nayagarh, 
Ranpur. Takher, and Tigaria. the estate of Dompara in Cuttack, and the 
Fiscal Divisions of Andhar. Bajrakot. etc., of the Puri district. From the 
British Surveys the total area was 13535 sq. miles. Hit own principality 
amounted to 1342 sq. miles Between 1627 and 1658 it yielded a revenus 
of £61,561. To the sons of Mokwnd Deo, the last independent king. Man 
Sinh gave the forts of /4 li and Saraneaeark and their dependencies, with the 
hereditary title of Raja, and the ofiBdal rank of Commanders of five 
Hundred Horse. The area of the Sarangagorh estate was 74 sq miles, 
and between 1727 and 1758 U yielded a revenue of £3698. The area of 
the All estate was 131 sq. rrales, and between the same years it yielded a 
revenue of £2612. , 

” Blochmann MSS. : Ain-hAkbori. Vol. i. fasc. iv. p. 37{. Hiihrrta 
Hve Thousand had been linnt of promotioo. 

S4 waTir *»Far2and. 
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Akbar. forto tbcir policy the Moghali .Jl’= 

annexation of Orissa. In the mie bislory of India. 1 find 
battles have been of small use in building up an empire. A gfMt 
defeat may put nn end to a dynasty, but military exploiU little 
avail in construaing a kingdom. AH the raids, •'''•a*'®"** 
victories of the Muhammadans to Onssa during the 
three centuries left no permanent trace behind, tvTiat iJw roue 
salour of the Muhammadans failed to ctlccl. lltc calm onbcnoifip 
statesmanship of AVbar’s two Hindu generals accomplished, ana 
from the year 1590 Orissa appears as a pcaetful dependency ot 
the Delhi throne. The more I look into the matter, the more 
satisfied i am that each of the races which have sucwssiwly 
governed India, has been the one which for the time being bwt 
deserved to rule. \Vc make a great mistake in tidnking that Ihe 
Muhanmiadans owed their supremacy to brute strength. No 
great empire was ever built up and supported by such ignoWc 
means. The history of Orissa stands forth as a type of the 
Muhammadan sjstcm of conquest: and it was not until the 
interests of the Province were made identical with the interests 
of the empire that it became a constituent part ot the Mughal 
Power. Two hundred and fifty years of contused fighting had 
gone for nothing. Akbar's Hindu generals found the Province in 
a state of constant change amounting to anarchy; and by_ons 
or two battles, followed up by a liberal recognition of the rights 
and prejudices of the native population, they substituted a civil 
government for a whirlpool of dynastic revoluiion and fortlga 
invasion. The Muhammadans ruled In Orissa, because they alone 
at that time knew how to rule; they ceased, as wc shall after- 
wards sec, to retain Orissa when they no longer deserved to keep 
it.^* 

While Hindu general of Akbar strengthened the native 
population of Orissa, and restored the Hindu Djmasly to some- 
thing of its former splendour by placing him over the Southern 
Districts.*' he secured the loyalty of the Afghans by allowing 
them to retain the government of the northern part of the Pro- 
vince. Bui nothing could make ibe Afghan conquerors of India 
forget their departed greatness, and this arrangement lasted only 
two years. 1590-92. 1 give the details of their incessant revolts in 
an Appendix. As already stated, their present perfidy brought 
Man Sinh again upon Orissa ; and although the 
Afghans made a last despairing stand,** the valour and strategy 

ii?i* I’lincipal events in the Mos'em history of Oris« from 1510 to 
J'Ji A.U., as set forth by the Persun kistortinv, nre given In Arr^fdix 


'*At Sarangigaih. 
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of Akbar's Hindu general again prevailed. From 1592, the 
Imprial Commissions** appointing a Governor of the Lower Pro- 
vinces include ‘Bengal, ^har. and Orissa.' The Hindu element 
remained loyal amid the perfidy of the Afghans ; and tlie head 
of the native Orissa dynasty, along with several of his family, 
ttill stand in the roll of the grandees of the Delhi Court. Here- 
after the Orissa Afghans, although they fired up from time to 
lime, and found themselves crushed between (he Mughal Pro- 
vince of Bengal on the north, and the loyal Hindu dependency of 
Orissa on the south. In 1598 they took advantage of the Bengal 
Governor's absence to rebel, but received so severe a punishment 
as to effectually quiet them for the next thirteen years. The 
Mughal Emperor showed tenderness to the other Muhammadan 
race who had ruled India before his own. On the humble sub- 
mission of the Afghans, he allowed them to retain their Orissa 
fiefs. But they again abused the Emperor's compassion, and in 
1611 fed out an army of ^venly thousand troops, scornfully reject- 
ing the embassy which the Bengal Governor sent to reason with 
them. In vain the envoy urg^ the hopelessness and folly of 
revolt ; in vain he expatiated on the common religion of Afghan 
and Mughal, and showed that, according to their sacred l»w, it 
was their duty as the weaker power to peacefully accept their 
fate. ‘Nations rise and fall by destiny,' he said. ‘For six 
hundred years the Afghans ruled India with despotic sway. Fate 
had now made over the sceptre to the Mugbals, and the Afghans 
ought therefore to bear their lot with resignation, and bow before 
the divide decree.’** 

Bat the Afghans still refused in this their supreme moment 
to bend their stiff necks, and their total defeat followed. Their 
conqueror** did not stay his hand till he had absolutely exter- 
minated them as a race. For this exploit be received the title of 
the Hercules of the Age, with the exalted official rank of Com- 
mander of Six 'l^ousand Horse. But even his severity forms a 
memorial of the generosity of the Muhammadans in dealing with 
people of- their own religion— a generosity which Christians 
would do well to imitate. He broke up their clans into families, 
distributing them among the villages of Orissa, and thus deprived 
them of the means of political combination, while he provided 
for them lands sufficient to maintain the dignity of the Muhara- 


Sanads. 

*«See SlewarJ, His/. Ceng. p. 134, who. with regard to this period, 
follows the Tuzuk-i-Jahargjri. 

r'Shuja’al Khan. Stewart (Hist. Beng.) speaks of their final defeat 
on the banks of the Sobamarette, but gives by mistake, as an account of 
the battle, the story of another fight which must have been fought close 
to Dacca, as the Moslem general is recorded to have received daily rein- 
forcements from that city, and have inarched to the battle-field, fought 
the engasement, and returned wdthia tweiitf-ihree days. BIcebmaan MSS. 
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madan race. They soon became absorbed in the petty bnd- 
holding class, and twenty years later formed so marked a feature 
in the rural population as to attraa the notice of the Dutch. In 
1631 Joannes dc Lact" stales.* indeed, that the Uriyas were 
chiefly Muhammadans, meaning, no doubt, the chief families in 
each of the Orissa vilhges. But the haughty Afglian conquerors 
of India could not settle into indusuious husbandmen. During 
the past two centuries they ha\e dwindled in numbers and in 
wealth, and now form an altogether insignificant class of the rural 
community. Of the three Districts into which Orissa is divided.” 
they do not exceed one-fourteenth of the population in Cuttack, 
the one in which they muster strongest. Of the 1486 separate 
estates of Balasor District, they only hold 93 petty properties, 
paying an average rent to Government of but £17 a year. In the 
southern District of Orissa, Puri, they have fallen still lower, and 
do not now number one per cent of the population.** 

Tlie Hindu element having thus been conciliated, and the 
Afghans exterminated, Orissa bmme a favourite govemship of 
the Mughal Empire. About the year 1600 Akbar granted it wilh 
Bengal to his eldest son. who afterwards succeeded him. Five 
years later, the a^cd Emperor on his deathbed, while declaring 
his first-born heir to his throne, desired that his grandson** 
should be assured of any asylum in the same distant end fertil: 
Province. The new Emperor** in 1606 made over these favourite 
governorships to his foster-brother.** From 1612 to 1622. 
Orissa and Bengal rested under the strong rule of the brother-in- 
law*' of the Empress, whose beauty and wit had raised her from 
a lowly station to the throne of the world. 

But the military position of Orissa pointed it out as a natural 
permanent basis of revolt. In 1621 the rebellious Prince, Shah 
Jahan, the son of the Emperor, and himself destined on his 


The worthy Dutch Director dtsmivsev Orisu with five line*— just 
•ui.iuent to show that he knew nothiiB about ii. 

j Hunter Orissa as a i>art of Pensat Presidency con- 

sisiea of only three districts viz. Cuttack. Balasor, and Puri. At present 
t*3i**J^*^*l suge it consists of thirteen districts. The Muslims form 
2% of the whole population of the present state of Orissa. 

1 , . lakes these fact* from his ^raiur.'raf Acccuntf. bas^ upon 

local mqiimes, In briefly reciting the Af^ian history of Orissa, he ha* 
not oeemed It nght to encumber the test with the details of their petty 
f«riK A interested in sach matters will find them set 

Appendi^t It. They hive been compiled from the Persian 

•® Prince Khisru. 

** Jahangir 
Xuib-ud-dm. 

•* Ibrahim Khan, who married a dster of Nur lahan. 
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father’s death to succeed to tiie throne, after flying some thousand 
miles before the royal forces, found a safe asylum ia Orissa. 
From its safe network of rivets he sallied forth, exactly as the 
Afghan chiefs had done before him, on Beng^. His army 
swelled after each petty rictory ; and although *the European 
factories faithfully adhered to the Emperor, the rebel managed to 
get together some artillery under vagabond Christians,- which 
enabled him to hold important cities of the Province, Secure of 
a retreat into the almost impenetrable delta of Orissa, the young 
Prince willingly accepted great risks, and accordingly won un- 
expected victories. In the end he slew the Imperial Governor, 
and from 1622 to 1624®* ruled Bengal in the teeth of his father 
the Emperor’s armies. The last-named year witnessed his defeat. 
He fell back upon Orissa : and after placing that Province bet- 
ween him and the Imperial troops, wrote a penitential letter to 
his father, and was forgiven. 

Seventy years elapsed before Orissa again emerges in the 
history of the Empire. In 1695. the head of the Afghan clan 
gathered together the rcronanis of his race still scattered through- 
out the Province, joined his forces with those of a disaffeced 
Bengal chief, and raised the standard of revolt against the 
Empire.** During the three years' war which followed, the base 
of operations of the Imperial armies was Dacca, in the network 
of the Gangetic rivers ; that of the rebel troops was Orissa, the 
delta of the Mahanadi. Then intermediate country formed the 
arena on which Afghan valour and want of wisdom displayed 
themselves for the last time to the Indian world. The Eurof«an 
Settlements again proved loyal to the Delhi Emperor; and to 
this war, the Dutch, French, and English owed the permission to 
fortify the factories, which afterwards overturned the Imperial 
throne. 

Two romantic episodes rescue this struggle from the oblivion 
to which I, in general, consign the dreary hostilities that have 
hitherto made up Indian history. At the siege of the capital of 
Bardwan district, when all hope of relief had departed, the ladies 
of the Hindu Raja’s family resolved with one consent to prefer 
death to the mercies of rebel. The Raja himself, whose des- 
cendant enjoys the principality as one of the great subjects of 
the Indian Government, bad fallen in battle outside the vi’alls. 
While the rebels poured into the city, the whole ladies of the 
palace took poison, and the conquerors broke into their apart- 
ments only to find them dead. On one, however, the poison bad 
not acted, and she was reserved for the rebel chief. But no arts 
could jiarsuadc the nohtf. Hindu girl to receive such a lover- The 

** Or pcfbap* 1625 ; sutboridn differ. 

Rahim Khan was the oame of the Orissa Afghan chief; Sabha 
Sinh. a Oaniwan Zamindar, that of the rebel Ceagal leader. 



jnclination alike forbade him to espouse such a cause* Tbs 
Afghan swooped down upon the loj-al feudatory with a column 
of horse ; and as such struggles were constantly decided by singl: 
combat between the leaders, a nephew of the attacked chief rode 
out and challenged any tvanrior of the Afghan army. No single 
horseman responded, and the Orissa Afghans basely closrf 
round the youth and cut him to pieces. Forthwith the loyal fiJt* 
holder, in rage and indignation, 'although only dressed in a single 
vest of fine muslin, and without waiting to put on his helmet, 
vaulted on his horse, and galloped to the field.’ Such a challenge 
the Alghan chlel could not refuse, and in the duel which followcl 
the Imperial ofilccr’s sword sWvcred into pieces against the 
Afghan helmet. The loyal chief, seeing nothing but death before 
him, hurled the hilt of his weapon into the rebel's hce. This 
last act of despair almost gave him the victory. The Afghan fell 
stunned from his horse ; and his opponent, leaping to the ground, 
plunged his dagger at the Orissa leader's throat. But the helmet 
chain warded oil the first blow, and before a second could be 
given the combatants were encircled by the Afghan troopers, and 
a thousand scimitars pierced the breast of the loyal chief. 

The Orissa Afghans now advanced northwards through all 
Bengal, sacking cities and firing villages os they went. No one 
dared to tell the disastrous tidings at Delhi, and the Emperor 
first learned from a newspaper that his fairest Province had been 
wrested from the Empire. He despatched in hot haste against the 
rebels a soldier of fortune, whose very name. Strongfist,” bears 
witness to the troubles then gathering round the Mughal dynasty. 
After another year of confused fighting, during which the rebel 
leader enjoyed the pomp and the cares of sovereignty, the in- 


•v. obtained this account in conversations with His Highnssi 

"c *0 whom he was also oblised for several important 

letters. Sanads, and family documents. 


'^Zabar-dast Khan, 
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surgents were utterly defeated (1698), and the Orissa Afghans 
disappear for ever from history. 

But Orissa still remained a source of weakness rather than 
of strengUi to the Empire. The politic Governor who ruled 
Bengal from 1704 to 1725, in despair of being able to get in its 
revenues by civil administrators, made it over to soldiers of 
fortune, who collected the land-tax at the spear -point, and kept 
back as much of it as they dared from their distant master. As 
the latter strengthened his power, however, he sent his son-in- 
law’^ to govern Orissa, 1706, and annexed the northern part’* 
of the Province to Bengal. But he did not venture to subject it 
to the rigid revenue system which he enforced in the latter 
country, and Orissa seems to have been justly and leniently 
managed under his son-in-law till 1724. This politic chief tried 
to deprive the Province of its traditional character as an asylum 
for revolt by breaking through its isolation. He established a 
post twice a day to his father-in-law's capital at Mursbidabad, 
and on the death of that Prince look advantage of the improved 
means of communication to ride off to Bengal with a column of 
Orissa Horse, with which be peaceably seized the GovernmeDt of 
both Provinces. 

Five years afterwards, 1729-30. 1 find the Orissa mercenaries 
employed to subdue the northern Province of Debar ; and on the 
ap^intment of a new Governor’* of Bengal, 1740, the Orissa 
soldiery rose in arms to support the family of tbeir late leader. 
In short, the new Bengal Governor again found an Orissa in- 
surrection on his hands in the first year of his rule, and the Pro- 
vince maintained its old reputation as an intolerable incybus on 
the Empire. By this time the final cahmities were closing round 
the Mughal dynasty. In 1742 (he Marhaltas came down upon 
Bengal, and found Orissa an admirable basis for their annual in- 
roads. exactly as the Afghans had for their revolts. Nine years 
later, 1751, the Governor of Bengal gladly bought them off by 
making over to them the chronically rebellious Province. He 
flattered himself that he lost nothing by ridding himself of a 
territory that Itad proved from time immemorial a festering sore 
in the side of the Empire, and grudged mucli more the petty 
tribute of £120,000 a year which he had to pay the Marhaltas 
for Bengal.’* 


Shuia-ud-din Muhammad Khan. The firvt rrin of miking o\er 
Oniva mifnary fief* wa* carried out by MunhiJ Kufi Khan in 1701, 
»j DtMii of henpal. tie hecame sole Governor ef ihs Province in 1704. 

.Sfidnapur V)i(iicC Sfe^arti /fuf. JFenz. 2SZ. 

’*AU V'arUi Khan. 

’•■Ibe Abitraet of the Treaty, as given by Stewart, runs ihtis- 

'1. That Mir Habib fan Oriua ally of the Marhaltas) ihouM be con- 
ud.-red a« the deputy of the Nsnab; that be tbould receive orders la 
• rptorrute the revenues of Orisu to the pajtneni cf the arrears due to 
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The treaty of 1751. which severed Orissa from Ihe Mugbal 
Empire, nominally preserved the dignity of the 
appointed an Afghan chief to govem m his name. Bui 
the Commissions still bore the Imperial seal, the ImpCTial Deputy 
collected the Land Tax with Marhalta Troopers, and made over 
140 000 a year (practically all the revenue he could collect) to tne 
Marhatta Prince. In a very short lime 
dependence upon the Empire disappeared. The AfgMD Deputy 
was assassinated, and his successor speedily found himself 
able to carry on even the appearance of a Government, iri'' 
ancient feudal organization among the peasantry and native 
chiefs, although long since powerless for putposcs of ^«ui 
defence, still availed for harassing resistance. In 1755-55 ins 
nominal Deputy of the Mughal Emperor could not wring even the 
stipulated Marhatta tribute of £40.000 a year out of the Province, 
and begged to be released from his oflice. A few months later 
(1757) a Marhatta obtained the undisguised Covemorsbip.^' ani^ 
from that date till 1803 Orissa remained a Marhatta Province. 

In the same year Oivc fought the baide of Plasscy, and 
wrested the adjoining Province of Bengal from the Delhi throne. 
The Mughals lost Orissa only when they had ceased to be worthy 
of holding it. Akbar’s two Hindu generals, in the sixteenth 
cetituiy, established a system of Civil Government upon the 
wreck of the Hindu dynasties. Their wisdom and policy gave 
the unhappy Province a hundred years almost of rest (1590-1695 
Ai5.) ; but from the end of this period the feebleness of the Delhi 
Court, and the venality and perfidy of its servants in Bengal, 
obliterate every trace of Civil administration in Orissa, A greedy 
and generally a disloyal Deputy wrong from it an uncertain 
revenue, in the name of the Emperor, but for his own behoof. 
The wretched peasantry, ground down beneath a military occupa- 
tion, had no appeal to any superior power which had an interest 
in preserving them from destruction. A rapid succession of rude 
soldiers harried the Province, and got together as much plunder 
as their brief tenure of o£5cc allowed them. Of the infamies that 

the troopj of Rftja Raghuji Bbonda; and that over and above the said 
assignment, the anm of twelve lakbi o( ntptct should be paid to the said 
Raja’* agents yearly, on condition that the MarhatUs should not again set 
foot i!» Hit Highness the Bengal Governor’s terrifon'es.’ 

■2. "nat the river Subamarehba, which runs by Balasor, should be 
considered as the boundary between the two dominions ; and that the Mar- 
hattdS should never cross that river, not oven set foot iri its waters.' 

. , l«t of the abstract gives the word Sunamukhi, probably by 
mistake fw Subarnarekha. The latter runs by Jaleswar a little north of 
Baiasot. nie only liver which nini past Balasor itself is the Burabalane. 
Another abstract of the treaty is given by StirliDg. As. Jies. xv. p. 298. 
ming the bmiu of the ceded country between the EUcat Ofrision, of 
Malud on the Cbflka, See also DufTs f/iji. Marhatm. ii. 
39.54 (Bombay ed 1863) ; Orme’s MoMan. li. 44 (Madras ed. 1861). 

Orme, 274, Madras edl 1861. As, Res. Xv. 209. 
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•were r>erpetratcd in his name, flie distant Emperor blew nothing. 
Even the military disorders which bad their permanent root in 
Orissa, and which from time to time threatened the whole of 
Bengal, seldom reached his ears. The Muhammadan bigot on 
the Peacock Throne heard of die greatest of these revolts only 
when the rebel army had conquered half Bengal, and even then 
he was left to learn it from a chance paragraph in a newspaper. 
1! ever the time comes when the British Government fears to 
listen to the truth, or when its servants hesitate to speak out un- 
welcome facts, the period will have arrived for those who hold 
Indian stock to sell out at any sacrifice. 

But wretched as the state of Orissa had been under the 
Mughals, a half century of deeper misery remained for it under 
the Marhattas. The memory of these fifty years haunted the 
whole population like a nightmare, long afer it passed under 
British rule. One of our earliest Commissioners gathered 
together the oral and manuscript records of the period ; and the 
result is a scene of extortion, desolation, and rapine, which even 
■at this distance cannot be read without indignation and horror.'* 
I refrain from reproducing details which disgust without instruct- 
ing. His opening sentence contains the argument of the whole : 
*The Administration of the Marhattas in this, as in every other 
part of their forei^ conquests, was fatal to the welfare of the 
people and the prosperity of the country ; and exhibits a picture 
of misrule, anarchy, weakness, rapacity, and violence combined, 
which makes one wonder how society can have kept together 
under so calamitous a tyranny.’ 

The Marbatta Prince had his capital or standing camp at 
"Nagpur, in Central India, and waged incessant war upon bis 
neighbours. His Deputies, who were constantly changed and im- 
prisoned on their recall, struggled to wring out of Orissa— the 
only peaceful Province of his kingdom — a sufficiency to supply 
the military necessities of their master. Whoever had money 
Tvas the natural enemy of the State. The ancient Royal House 
was first plundered. The Marbatta Deputy doubled the tribute 
at which the Muhammadans had confirmed him for ever in his 
estates. Instead of £90,000 a year, the Marhatta demanded 
£180,000" ; and as his whole revenue (public and private) was 
Only £200.000, even the Marbatta cavalry failed to make good 
this extortion. All the offices connected with raising the revenue 
Were sold to the highest bidder at the Marhata Court in Central 
fndia^, six hundred miles off. Every Deputy who came to Orissa 
had ruined himself in order to buy bis appointment, and he well 
knew that the time allowed him for rebuilding his fortunes would 

’•Stirling's Account in Ar. Rrs. iv. 299-305, quarto. 

’* Mackenzie MSS. Bengal As. Sodety’s Library, vol. xv. (unpaged) ; 
and MS. crtatenals in the Rewnoe cotneussioDer's offlee in Orissa, 
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be but short. From the bereditaiy Orissa Prince he managed to 
wring about £130.000 a year : the smaller proprietors he ousted 
witljout mercy from their lands ; and he laid heavy burdens upon 
the pilgrims of Jagannath.** By degrees these atrocities began 
to work their own cure. The peasant militia of Orissa, strong m 
their network of rivers, defied the Marhatta troops ; and toe 
collection of he revenue in the hilly frontier simply reduced itself 
to an annual campaign, ‘in which, lo say nothing of the expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure, the Maihattas were nearly as often 
worsted as successful.’*^ 

I have most carefully examined the records of this penod, 
but I can detect absolutely no trace of anything like a Cml 
Administration. The Marhatta cavalry harried country at 
stated periods each year, and deprted with the spoil. The village 
communes alone stand out above the stormy waste of waters, and 
their internal organization formed the only sort of Civil Gown- 
ment during the forty years which preceded our accession. Th'S 
organization I have described in Previous Chapter and shall again 
refer to in the following pages. Each village had its semi-hcre- 
ditary, semi-elective heads, who ruled the hamlet and represented 
it to the Mathaiu receiver. When the extortions of the latter 
passed all bounds, the village temporized till it could get its 
head-men out of his clutches, and then the whole community 
decamped with its cattle Into the jungle. Rxed properly did not 
exist, and the peasantry soon learned the powertesness of cavalry 
amid morasses and forests. The few landholders who had houses 
worth burning, belted them round with dense thickets of bamboos. 
A winding narrow passage afforded the sole means of approach, 
and these jungles formed secure fortifications against invaders 
who would only fight on horseback. Such greenwood defences 
survive to this day. Once in the Tributary States,** being struck 
by the close overgrown site of a chieftain’s fort, an old man 
explained to me that the jungle had been planted to keep off the 
Marhatta Horse. 

But though the swamps and forests yielded an -asylum from 
the Marhatta spearmen, the peasantry could not fly from the con- 
sequences of their own flight. The Province lay untilled, and 
any failure of the unparalleled bounty of nature, which each 
Autumn turns the Delta into a sheet of rice, produced a famine. 
Within seven years two terrible scarcities alHicted Orissa. We 
Know what happened in 1866. when rice rose to three-pence per 
pound, and three-quarters of a million of men perished within 
SIX months, in spite of every effort of Government. What. then, 
must have b«n the misery of the people in 1770. when silver had 
tnrcc times its present purchasing power, and yet rice rose to 


Res XV. 302. 
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sixpence pet pound? The natural scarcity in Orissa was at 
least six times as great; and instead of "Being mitigated, as in 
1866, by State importations and relief depots, it was intensified 
by a mutiny of foreign troops. While the people were dying by 
hundreds of thousands on every roadside, the Marhatta soldiery 
threw off the last vestige of control, and for many months ranged 
like wild beasts across the country. Seven years afterwards, 1777, 
another great famine ensued ; and as the Marhatta power at 
Nagpur decayed, each party into which it split separately harried 
and plundered the Province.** 

I willingly close a chapter in which each successive paragraph 
tvould have to disclose a deeper abyss of human misery. Our 
early Commissioner, with the results of those fifty years of afflic- 
tion before his eyes, might well wonder ‘bow society could have 
kept together.’ To some of the lasting effects of Marhatta misrule, 
such as depopulation and the most revolting form of slavery. 
1 shall reluctantly have to return, in unfolding the state of the 
Province when it passed under British Rule. 


**The turbulence and unrest of the Marhatta soldiery jti Orissa brote 
out in constant raids against the adjcHning distriels. and have left memo- 
rials alike to the north and to the south. Cayley’s memorandum on 
Midnjpur, dated 7th January tSSZ, p. 100. etc. Proceeding of Govern- 
ment, Persian Department, December 17. 1764. In the Government 
Records of those days, the Marbattas constantly appear as ‘plundering.* 
One instance will sutTiee. Three months the Marhaitas have remained 
here,' wrote the Raja of Banlwan to Government, 'plundeifag and 
layinc waste the whole country; now. tfiant Cod, they are all gone, but 
the inhabitants have not yet retoraed.’ Prt^s. Persian Dept.. August 
1760. Se). Unpublished Records, by 7- Otic. 1869, >Jo. 491. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ENGLISH AS SETTLERS AND GOVERNORS 
IN ORISSA 


The ecclesiastical annalists complain that no materials exist 
for the history Innocent VI.. ‘the most powerful and roost 

prudent of the Avignoncse Pontiffs.*^ The other Popcs_ who 0 >s- 
graced the Tiara, and stained the chair of St. Peter with hlooiL 
have left behind them ample records to attest the miseries wnicft 
they inflicted on mankind. But in the correspondence of the 
pious Limousin, who governed the ChurcJi in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, scarcely a single document of historical im- 
portance can he found. The Archives of bis Pontificate yuld 
only a few papers on dry official matters, trifling dispensations, 
and technical decisions of the Ecclesiastical Courts, From the 
absence of the materials for history, the Church Annalist bav® 
rightly inferred the peaceful and prosperous character of his rule. 
In the last chapter I have exhibited the stirring series of events 
and revolutions which look place in Orissa under its Muham- 
madan and Marhatta conquerors. But no sooner did the Pro- 
vince pass under British sway in 1803. than the materials, hitherto 
so abundant, suddenly cease, and the history of Orissa comes to 
an end. Conflicts with external enemies become a thing of the 
past; invasions and military occupations fade from the memory 
of the people ; a single lockl rising is the only warlike event I 
have to narrate; and the Province which, during four centuries, 
had formed the traditional asylum of revolt, has lapsed into the 
most peaceful part of the British Empire. 

True to our national character, we' settled in Orissa as 
merchants long before we made our appearance as rulers. Our 
earliest factory in Bengal lay within its boundaries ; but even 
this factory does not represent the first connection of Orissa with 
a European Power. In 1498 the Portuguese anived in India via 
the Cape, and during the next sixteen years established them- 
selves on the Madras coast. The natives, alarmed by their grow- 
ing importance, fell upon their principal fort, temporarily ex- 
pelled the foreigners, and about 1514 A.D. pushed them north- 
j mouth of the Subamarekha in Orissa.* Here they 
founded a fugitive colony at the town of Pippli, now a ruined 
and silt-locked village, about ten miles up the river, but then a 


* Milmao, [fist. Latin 
_ * Travels of Sebasiicn 

u p. 99, ed. 1820. 


Chrislianily. vol. vhi. 
^UJlrique; Murray's 


p. 12, ed. 1867. 

,4j(0/(c Discovtriet, vol. 
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fins harbour commanding a free approach from the sea. They 
did not seem, however, to gain very much by their new settie* 
ment; and while the names of the Dutch, French, Danes, and 
English still live in the mouflis of the people, that of the 
Portuguese has utterly disappeared. 

From a letter written by our servants, dated Patna, 1620, the 
Portuguese appear as still in possession of Pippli at that date. 
But they had during the previous fifteen years made themselves 
very unpopular with the Mughal Governor of Bengal. On the 
other side of the Bay, in their great settlement at Chittagong, 
their bigotry had provoked a Muhammadan persecution, which 
ended in their defying the Mughal Government, and establishing 
themselves as an independent piratical power in Eastern Bengal. 
They blockaded the mouths of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, 
and invaded Bengal with a host of Arakanese savages, whose 
devastations compelled the Moslem Governor to fix his capital in 
the heart of the Delta, so as to be nearer the seat of the war.® 
In 1621, the Portuguese at Hugli refused artillery to the Prince 
who reached the Delhi throne six years later. Accordingly, in 
1632 the Imperial troops sacked the refractory city, slew a tliou- 
sand of the foreigners, and drove off other four thousand as 
slaves. The new Emperor could not forget their refusal to help 
him when a rebel Prince ; and In 1634 he established oureelves 
on the ruins of the ancient Portuguese settlement at Pippli, in 
the north of Orissa.* Two years afterwards, an English surgeon® 
had tlie good fortune to cure a daughter of the Emperor whose 
clothes had caught fire, and in 1640 he successfully treated one 
of the ladies of the Bengal ^ceroy's zanana. When asked to 
name his own reward, the patriotic doctor said he wished nothing 
for himself, but begged that his countrymen might be allowed a 
maritime settlement in Bengal. The public spirited surgeon died 
before he could even receive the thanks of his masters, but not 
before the Imperial commissions bad been made out granting the 
English a land factory at Hugli. and a maritime settlement at 
Balasor. 

^ These two Orissa harbours— Pippli. founded in 1635, and 
Balasor, founded in 1642* — formed the basis of future greatness 
in Orissa. Two other European nations, not less enterprising 
than ourselves, had appeared in that Province before us, and 

® A D. 1607-1609. Moslem capital changed from RajtiuEal in 
Western to Dacca in Eastern Bengal. 

♦Joannes de LaeL tff Jmptrfa Afagnl Mongolif. bears witness to Jhs 
Portuguese at Pippli (PhiUp-i«tam) in 1(531. Lethbridge, the able editor 
of that work, says that an inietesting account of this port is to be found 
among (be Dutch archives, transfened in 1553 from Cbinsura to Che 
Hague . 

♦ Gabriel Boughton, of the ilup flopetrelj. 

• Wheeler’s Madras, from the Officitd Records. I. 32. footnote. 
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managed to monopolize the best sites for trade. The Portuguese 
had fortified themselves in the rco^al port of Hugh, and their Herts 
commanded the whole seaboard from Chittagong to Onssa (A.U. 
I5I7-I6I5). The Dutch had joined with the native powers to pul 
down the Portuguese, established themselves on the ruins of tue 
eastern settlements of that nation (1615). and effected an entrance 
into Bengal (1625). But the very advantages of the Dutch ana 
Portuguese settlements proved their ruin. They found theimrtyes 
involved in the incessant struggles and revolutions which altlictea 
Bengal, long before they were strong enough to take part witn 
safety in so great a game. The Delhi Emperor viewed with well- 
grounded suspicion the establishment of an Imperium in Impeno 
in the Gangetic valley. After harassing the settlers with 
exactions and ignominies of various sorts, he decided that no 
European ship should enter any of the Bengal rivers : and when 
our patriotic surgeon exiored from him a great maritime settle- 
ment for the English, he fixed it outside, on the Orissa coast. 
There we obscurely grew strong, remote from the great events m 
Mughal history, and generally able to hold our own amid the 
toubles which on a smaller scale afflicted that Province. 

Our two land factories at Hugli and Patna, to which no 
English shiiJ might penetrate, suffered the oppressions and 
misfortunes incident to Asiatic misrule, and from which our 
Orissa harbours escaped. Between 1664 and 1677 the difficulties 
of our position on the Hugli led to our establishment of what we 
called Pilot-boats, a sort of furtive fleet for running the blockade 
of the Bengal rivers. Our vexations nevertheless continued so 
great, that in 1677-78 we threatened to withdraw from Bengal 
altogether. What between the ignominious poll-tax on us as 
infidels, and tolls, bribes, transit duties, and forced presents of 
guns and horses, the English factors on the Ganges led a life of . 
peril and contumely which our Orissa settlements knew nothing 
of. Till 1680, the latter remained the sole harbours which English 
ships dared to frequent : and althou^ in that year we got an 
Imperial grant allowing our vessels to enter the Ganges, and 
saluted it with 300 guns, the new privilege proved at firtt only 
a source of new difficulties. 

Meanwhile the Orissa Settlements continued to flourish. 
Silver had still six times the purchasing power which it has now, 
and the Orissa factors bought up at the lowest prices for ready 
money the fine muslins of Cutteck. The troubles of the times 

u ’r to concentrate their forces, and the silting up 

m the Subarnarekha led to the transfer of the original factory at 
Pippli to the head establishment at Balasor. Here we fortified 
ourselves in a strong position, defended by the river on one side, 
and by a precipitous channel which we deepened into a natural 
moat, almost the whole way round the other three. We mounted 
guns on the ramparts, an armed sloop or two lay off in the river. 
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and our merchant-fleet bristling with cannon commanded the 
Balasor Roads sixteen nulcs down. Afghan and Mughal 
worried each other without let or hindrance on our part. Every 
year our factors made their advances in good English silver, and 
got together an ‘Investment’ in country goods. High profits 
covered the losses which the marauding soldiery now and then 
inflicted on us. when they burned a weaving village which had 
got an advance from the factory, or speared a few hundred 
artisans working at our expense. ladeed. the universal misery 
of the Province rather strengthened our hands. The only safe 
place for ouiet people was the English factory. Industry and 
commerce gathered themselves together around it, and manufec- 
turing hamlets nestled within the shadow of its walls. We were 
always ready to bear a good deal rather than to take the risks 
of war, and. generally speaking, we were courted rather than 
attacked. Amid the constant flux and reflux of parties and 
warring races in Orissa, the English factory, with its guns on the 
ramparts, stood forth as the one permanent power. When no 
fair concession would satisfy a belligerent chief, out factors 
loaded their cannon. lit their matches, and told him to come on. 

The English in Orissa could not. however, escape the dis- 
asters which involved their countrymen throughout all India 
during he last years of the seventeenth century. In 1685, our 
Bengal servants, driven to extremity by the oppresssion of the 
Mughal Governors, threw down the gauntlet. The Company 
fitted out two fleets, one to capture the Mughal ships trading 
from Surat, the other, with six hundred regular troops on board, 
to wage war by sea and land upon Bengal.' Of the latter, Job 
Charnock. who twelve years afterwards founded Calcutta, took 
the command. But his flotilla did not prosper, and he was forced 
to take shelter on a malarious island at the mouth of the Hugli.* 
After a treaty, which would have condemned the English to the 
fever-stricken swamps* amid which that river merges into the 
sea, but which we broke within three months after we had made 
it, the war was renewed (1688). This time Captain Heath com- 
manded ; and after in vain negotiating for a fortified factory on 
the present site of Calcutta,'* to secure the Company’s trade 
‘from he villanies of every petty Governor,’" he determined to 
quit Bengal altogether. He accordingly embarked all the Com- 
pany’s servants and goods from their ‘fenceless factories,’ sailed 
down the Hugli, and anchored in the Balasor Roads. Here the 


’’ Orme. ii. p. 11. 

^ Injih. 

^ At Ulabaria on the Hugli, then a 
at K'bich the Onisa Canals drboudi vi 
'“Then called Suta-nati. 

" Letter signed William Heatb, dated ’Aboard the Resolution,' llta 
October 1688. 
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Muhammadan Governor gave some 'Seaft 

‘the English genUemen’ of the local factory Captain Hea» 
improved the brief period which li' SSmd 
with this magnate, by captunng two French ships ft?* 
to arrive in the Roads. He then landed his troops, dislwged thw 
Muhammadans from their outposts, and finally drove toem from 
their ‘grand bulwark,’ which had only 'about half a dOKQ great 
guns, disorderly placed and unskilfully levelled.’'^ In short, our 
English sailors behaved as they always have behaved in fron^t or 
an enemy. The Moslem Governor soon had enough of them, 
and very gladly acccped a new treaty which the Viceroy of Bengal 
had just signed. 

From this time forward, the English factory had little to fwr 
from the Muhammadan Governors of Orissa. It pursued its 
speculations unconcerned amid the wreck of the Mughal Empir^ 
calmly storing up its merchandise behind its cannon-mounted 
parapets. Nevertheless it declined in importance, as its younger 
rival on the Hugh gradually grew out of a cluster of mud-huts 
into the metropolis of India. Nature also, and the bar-building 
ocean, deebred against it Throughout the seventeenth centu^, 
the influences which throw up banks across the mouth of the 
Orissa rivers went on steadily with their work. Our earliest port 
on the Subamarekha, a little to the north of Balasor. bad early 
been ruined by this cause. The time of desolation was now 
rapidly approaching for Balasor itself, and a traveller in 1703 
found the rivet blockaded by ‘a very dangerous bar, sufficiently 
well known by the many wrecks and losses made by it.’” Even 
then, however, the approach remained much better than it is now. 
During (he nest century the river and the sea threw up several 
miles of new land, and the town, which in 1708 was only four 
miles as the crow flies from the shore, is now seven. Indeed, all 
the Orissa channels have deteriorated since then, and the same 
iraveUer mentions a fine estuary of the Cuttack River with 42 
feet of water on the bar at spring tides, which has now completely 
silted up.“ 

''Nevertheless Balasor sfill continued to flourish. The uoubles 
of thi times made us abandon our old factory at Cuttack, the 
inland capital of the Province ; and Balasor thus monopolized 
the whole trade of Orissa. This. too. in spite of the fact that 
goods sold at sixty per cent cheaper in Cuttack marked than at 
Balasor. The truth is. that it bad ceased to be safe for 
tuiopean merchants to trade anywhere beyond reach of their 

from’ih^F^l? 29lh November 1688; 

Journ^. Englishman's weekly 

Ij y^rtiilton’s Cast Indies from t6SS 
Indies, p. 389. 

’HaffljJtODs East Indies, p. 391, 
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ships. We have seen how is 1688 our Admiral had resolved to 
quit Bengal for ever, shipped our servants and goods from the 
Hugli factories, and stood out to sea. The Orissa factories, as 
they declined in importance, were in even a more hazardous 
state. The great entrepot at Ganjam. our nearest factory to 
Balasor down the coast, had a Resident, a council, artillery, and 
troops. Yet even here, as late as 1768. the authorities insisted, 
as their sole hope of security, upon an armed vessel being 
anchored under the factory walls, ‘suflScicntly large to ship off 
our stores in ifae case of an absolute necessity.’^* Indeed, a port 
soon proved the only place where a paying trade could be carried 
on at all. However cheap be the inland markets, the tolls 
and Custom Houses along the road made the goods too dear for 
exportation before they reached the coast. Besides the royal 
officers who levied a tax at every few miles, each petty proprietor 
through whose estate the route lay lined the road with hungry 
myrmidons. Thus, in the short journey of 103 miles between 
Cuttack and Balasor, the tolls amounted in 1708 to thirty-two 
per cent, of the total value of the goods. To the southward the 
licensed depredators ventured on higher flights, and practically 
anyhing like inemal trade was rendered impossible by the in- 
cessant black luait along the roads. Thus, the transit duties on 
a shilling's worth of timber for forty-two miles by road In Ganjam 
district amounted to Is. 4d.. or 133 per cent. By a river route the 
extortions were even greater, and the cost of 8s. worth of timber 
mounted to 20s. 6d. for the same journey by water, and for toUs 
alone, irrespective of the cost of carriage.*^ 

Accordingly, while all Orissa lay at the mercy of Afghan. 
Mughal, and Marhatta banditti, the English Factory at Balasor 
grew into a great seat of maritime trade. We easily got over the 
difficulty of the want of a local manufacturing population, by 
making that city the only safe place for peaceful industry in the 
Province. In Ganjam, the district adjoining Orissa on the south, 
the commanding officer proposed a regular military occupation 
of every important weaving village. His plan broke down, as 
the country was seventy miles long, and of great breadth ; but 
the weavers were concentrated into large villages, and there 
protected while at work by the Company's troops. This system 
of removing the weavers 'from their old habitations.’** and arbitra- 
rily fixing them in new centres of Industry, opened a door for 
tyranny and forced labour on the part of the Factory. But in 
Orissa proper, the insecurity and distresses of the people had 
reached such a height, that they required no pressure to bring 
Ganjam MS. Proceedmss, 3tst December 176S. G. R. 
r'MS. Proceedings of Ganjam Factory, March 1790. G. R. 

•’Ganjam President’s Report to the Goverrtor in Council, 2nd July 

nso. G. R. 
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lias fallen out. The Dutch chose a strong fe“ *S' rtv« by 

surrounded by natural moats, and approa^ed from the mer y 

the ‘Dutch Channel.’” now sdted up. The river has long a| 
writhed itself away from the Dutch Quartet, and great rice llelo 
now stretch between the site of their Factory and ’baJii'M. , 
The Danish Settlement” was also fortified bv a naturM 
moat, which connected it with the rivet and defended it from 
land attacks. On the north side the industrious merchants nau 
excavated a dock, now a filthy slimy hollow, with the wacic 
undecked skeleton of a ship rotting in it. The French had tneu 
Factory a few miles below the present town of Balasor. 
embowered in foliage upon the high river-bank. The i‘valrieh 
and heart-burnings of these clustering colonies of mwchanis 
have long since been hushed, and the only monuments that oca 
witness to their existence at Balasor are their tombs. The EngUsn 
graveyard*'* shows that, amid all the confusion of the breaKins 
up of the Mughal power in Orissa, amid all the miseries and 
maraudings of the Marhalta rule which followed, the 
merchants of Balasor married and gave in marriage, had children 
born into the world, and themselves departed out of it, just as 
they do in a quiet English village. Little copper flags surmounted 
many of the tombs ; and one of them, with the letters H. S. cut on 


T’ Ingreri Kcihi **Hollandah-sahi ^ 21 Holtandais-naia. 

*2 Dinemar-dingi ; cf. Dioemar-danga (Danish-LandJ, a village near 
Ihe French Settlement of Cbandemagoc on the Huglu 

2-1 la Barabati, well away from the nver and its channels. 
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it. bears witness to the faith of the sleeper in the Saviour of Men. 
The dates of the tombs be^o about 1751, and one cannot help 
being struck by the low average of life which the inscriptions 
disclose. The graves of women lie thickest, the sick children 
having been removed to a wllage four miles off. on the sea-coast, 
for change of air ; stricken parents struggling to give the dying 
little one a last chance. As in most of our ancient graveyards in 
the Delta, the ground has silted up so as to cover some of the 
tombs, and X had to dig down for the inscriptions. The monu- 
ments have the sad and tasteless look of English obituary archi- 
tecture of that day — heavy masonry platforms ; crushing mauso- 
leums, angular piles of brick, black and weather-stained. No trees 
shade the dismal spot. The deadly dbutura plant, with its spiked- 
ball fruit, alone rears its poisonous growth ; and a dismal wall of 
blackish whitewashed brick, with the plaster peeling off, shuts in 
the little colony of English graves. On one side the ever-closed 
windows of a rich Hindu’s zanana peer down upon the scene. 

But the era of armed Industry which these graves represent 
was drawing to a close. As long as the Mughals or Afghans 
retained their hold on Orissa, trade was possible if protected by 
cannon. But after these races abandoned the Province to 
Marhaita misrule in l7Si, our operations became circumscribed 
within the factory walls. Thirty years later the Marhattas 
demanded black mail from the then Briiish Province of Ben^l, 
and we found ourselves too weak to venture on any bolder policy 
than conciliation and faribes.*^ But the experience of the next 
twenty years convinced us. that it we were ourselves to remain 
in India, the Marhattas must be driven out of Orissa. In this 
Province they had fixed themselves between the British territories 
of Madras and Bengal, and they used their position as a strong- 
hold from which to sally out on both. On the north-west lay our 
District of Mtdnapur, studded with English Factories, the chief'® 
of which was at Jaleswar. just beyond the boundary of modern 
Orissa. On the Commercial Resident of this place devolved the 
duty of holding the British frontier against the Marhatta Horse. 
In 1785 I find him writing urgently for more Sepoys ; and four 
years later, a long list of 'acts of violence’ had to be submitted 
to the Governor-General.** They devastated the counry to the 


The Secret Despatch to the Court of Directors, dated 30ih April 
1781, leaves no doubt that 'Warren Hastings' 'loan' of £120,000 to the 
Marhattas was really what Philip Ftanejs departs it to be— a bribe. 
Fide Memorandum ott Records in the Fctfcign ueparlment, by the Secre- 
tary to the Record Commission, o. 43, foL 1865, 

25 fide MS. Archives of the Board of Revenue and Midnapur 
District; E. D. Letters from the Resident rU Jaleswar. 14th March 1785, 
23rd June 1785, etc.; B. R. R.; M. R. . 

2® Letter to Govcrnot-Geiietaf enclostng Report of Collector of 
Midnapur, .April 1789. B. R. R. 
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banks of the Hugli itself, and a rich tract on that river now 
teeming with population, and then a favourita summer reWat oi 
Wanen Hastings, had become an absolute waste m t7B9. 

The bill country which walls in Orissa from the north lareu 
even worse. Almost the only records which I °i^e penoa 
are reports of depredations or entreaties for troops. Bestoes tne 
incessant raids on the highland chiefs, the Marhattas evep' MW 
and then organized regular invasions. The largest of tne ttin 
States suflered two such calamities within a few years; m the 
first of which the capital was taken, and the Raja forced to 
with his Ihincess to the wild tribes in tbe far recesses of the hiUs- 
These simple people received the royal refugees with charac- 
teristic hospitality, and ‘by voluntary gifts* raised a sufficient sum 
to bribe the Marhatta invaders to quit the country.** 

But the hand of the Marhattas fell heaviest on our Settle- 
ments to the southward. The long maritime strip of the Madras 
coast, which gave the local Dynasties of Orissa so much trouble, 
had in the eighteenth century become a peaceable English Pro- 
vince. The Governors of Madras bore also the title of ‘President 
for the Right Honourable Company’s aflairs on the coast of 
Coromandel and Orissa,*’® and practically the principal relations 
of the latter Province continued, as under its native Winces, with 
the southward. A line of Factories ran up the coast, and at 
Ganjam, just beyond the present southern bundary of Orissa, we 
had a greaf commercial establishment governed by a Council and 
Chief. I have carefully gone over the Archives of Ganjam, and it 
is impossible to imagine a more complete picture of marauding 
misrule than they present. Here was a body of English gentle- 
men doing business on the largest scale.” and requiring a little 
army to protect their warehouses, wilh ships anchored in the river 
to cany off them and their goods in case of need. Such need 
might arise at any hour. We frequently hear in the Ganjam 
Records of Marhatta hosts frdm Cuttack, ‘with six thousand 
horse and some foot.’” Reports of an alliance of the French 
with the Marhattas. to utterly root us out of the country, from 
Vtoo alarmed the isolated English Factory.” In August 

i?” I President announces a force of twenty-five thousand 
Marhattas coming down upon the dis'trict. In the following 

M BayJey's MS. MemorandiiEQ on Midnapur, p, 121. C. R. . 

1 ° from Collector of Midnapur to Governor-Gener.-tl, and 

replies dated June, October, November, December 17S3. etc. B R. R. 

30 Moebhanj. dated SOlh March 1805. rara. 7. C. R, 

^Madras Proceedings, 7th July 1698. Wheeler, i. 336, 

Tetter L J®!. ** “"S'* ‘advances lo Ihe weavers.' 

President and Council. 13th- March 1790 G. R. 

S 3 January 12. 1769. G. R, 

t..d. 27ili February 177a O. R. 
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November the Proceedings bewml the devastations of ‘such a 
rabble of Marhattas mardiing through the country, that even 
if they were friends they would be very dangerous.’ The Resident 
had more than once to declare that the further existence of the 
Ganjam Factory depended upon what arrangement the ‘gentle- 
men in Bengal’ could make with the Marhatta chiefs,®'* 

It may well be supposed (hat a trade conducted under such 
conditions could yield but small profit. And unhappily in 
Ganjam we had already become great land-holders, as well as 
great merchants and manufacturers. The main question was not 
so much how to protect the weaving villages as how to get in our 
rents. Thq country was covered with forts,’* which, while they 
served as strongholds against the Marhattas, also supplied a 
defence against our land-bailiffs. These memorials of misrule 
have long ago ceased to be visible in any old settled British 
Province. But in the mote recently annexed tracts of Central 
India they still dot the landscape, and the traveller by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway sees them for hundreds of miles alan» 
his route. Wherever the Marhattas established themselves, such 
strongholds sprung up. They afforded the very sort of protection 
required against rapidly moving bodies of horse, and m Ganjam 
the peasant drove his cattle within their gales with equal celerity 
on the appearance of the Marhatta cavalry or of the English Rent- 
collector. The forts proved very unpleasant things to deal with, 
and the descriptions in the Records show that the Ganjam hus- 
bandmen adoped exactly the same style of defences against the 
Marhattas, as the fastnesses still visible in Central and Western 
India, One is described as ‘about 120 yards square, with towers 
in the .angles, and another In the middle of each curtain, except 
in the east front, where there is a large projecting gateway ; the 
walls not under 18 nor above 22 feet in height, and a ditch run- 
ning round three sides, in many parts with deep water ; the fourth 
side defended by a thick wood, which tuns to within 150 yards of 
the walls.’” 

Civil Government and tax-collecting in a country covered 
with fortresses of this sort, simply resolved itself into a military 
occupation. By means of infinite harrying we managed to collect 
rather more than half the land-tax. and in 1787 only left Rs. 
116.775 in arrear, out of a total demand of Rs. 373,700. Piteous 
letters from the Ganjam Resident streamed into the Council 
Chamber at Madras for more and still more soldiers. But the 
troops themselves formed a source of danger. Valuable in enforc- 
ing the rents, they themselves mutinied with perfect freedom. 
One letter reports that the native grenadiers have shot down their 

^*Ed. Ths Governor in Couocil, Fort St. George, dated 5th October 
I7SO G. R. 

Proceedinss, 16lh May 1769, etc. G. R. 


' Idem. 
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officers as they came on the parade ground after dinner, and VM/ 
little more was said about the matter.*^ Every year furmsHed a 
list of landed proprietors who preferred fighting to paying ; wiin 
bitter laments of ‘the dopement’ of country gentlemen ol a 
weaker sort, who have ‘fled to the western jungle,’ and are in- 
accessible to pursuit.’** But the peasantry themselves, wiffi a 
fort or a jungle always close at band to which they could drive 
their cattle, proved the most incorrigible offenders. The Collector 
dismisses the most frightful atrocities, as mere matters of course 
in a few words. For example, in 1772 he hears that a certain 
tract is in confusion, ‘the inhabitants having burned a great part 
of the country, and are determined to destroy it.'** But suca 
sangfroid need not be wondered at. when the Madras Govern- 
ment had passed a solemn ‘Resolution for extirpating all such as 
required force to compel them to make their payments.-^ 
Resolution which the Ganjaro Collector blandly regretted that he 
could not carry out, as the proprietors ‘have ever been accustomed 
to pay with an army at their gates.’** 

Nothing could be more characteristic of our national love 
of order than the persistent efforts which this little beleaguered 
Settlement of Englishmen made to maintain the appearance of a 
Civil Government. They held their Courts, heard causes, and 
gave criminals the benefit of a legal trial, with the whole country 
around them in revolt, and the Marhaita horse picked under 
their walls. We heat of murderers labouring ‘in irons’** on the 
roads. The manifold entanglements amid which these merchants 
militant administered the civil law in a country in a chronic state 
of war. strike with amazement an Indian magistrate of the pre- 
sent day. False swearing seems to have been an essential part 
in every case. In a civil suit we hear of ‘a fake (iic) note, and 
ten falce witnesses to sign it.’ TTie Judicial Records exhibit 
leading questions of the most glaring sort from the Bench, with 
no cross-examination of the witnesses. One prisoner on trial 
for murder declared that his accuser had been ‘suborned by a 
bribe of thirty-six hundredweight of unhusked rice ; but let him 
prove it.’ he exclaioied, with an air of injured innocence, ‘by 
putting his hand in boiling oil.’** I do not know how far the 
surrounding atmosphere of corruption infected the ‘gentlemen of 
the Factory but I certainly find the following item in the 
accounts: ‘Paid a Brahman Woman tor swearing evidences by 
order of the Committee. £9, lOs.’** 


Proceedingv^di October 1780. G. R. 

Proceedmgi, 13lh February 1780, etc. G. R. 
Proceedings, 20lh February 1772. G. R. 

Proceedings, 3T»t December 1769. G. R. 

^‘Proceedings, March 1790. Q R. 

*- Proceedings, 25th January 1790. G. R. 

*’ Account Boole, under dale 26ll» February 1789. G. R. 
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liUcr-bcarcrs Tor (he wounJcd and sick. In a 
emissaries covered Ihc DislricU with ynoncy tn ihor hands ana 
spearmen to expedite their bargains. The iKasaniry. hlUc 
tomed to fair dealing from a warlike force, forthwith hurud inej 
rice stores, and hurried off their lo 

ready money soon produced its invariable result. The 
Collector had been authorized to spend £30.000, and within ci'e 
weeks he got together the whole provisions required for a ueia 
force of 2400 Indians and 600 Europ«Jans during sixty days. 

On September 4. 1803. our Uoeps marched out from Can* 
jam, and, keeping along the shore, halted for the night ^ .the 
desolate sandbanks of Prayagi. the frontier village on the Onssa 
Coast. Next morning the little army crossed the boundary, with 
eight hundred bullock-carts of grain, and 145,000 Rupees in the 
military chest. As they marched up the narrow sandy strip 
which separates the Chilka from the sea. one chieftain after 
another came out to greet them. The Marhaltas had mad; 
themselves hated by every class of the people; the petty princes 
trembled for their lands; the peasantry during two generations 
had lived in a chronic state of flight into the jungle; and even 
ihe priests of Jagannath had learned to detest their Marhatta 
co-religionisu for their endless extortions nnd rapine.** A couple 
of cannon and 300 men might have disputed lor days the dan- 
gerous channel jlirough which the Chilka poured through the 
narrow sandy strip into the sea. But instead of an opposing 
army, our general found only a deputation of venerable white- 
robed Dralimans, wiio begged that tkeir temple, the religious key 
to the Province, might be placed ’under the protection of the 
British.'** The possession of the god had always given the 
dominion of Orissa, aod on the I8lh September our army en- 
camped within the shadow of his walls. The four hundred 
litter-bearers for the wounded gaily stepped along with quite 
empty palanquins. 

Out what were the Marhatta Governors about during these 
precious fourteen days 7 Though with no hope of help from an 
ouiraged people, they might at least have struck a blow for them- 
selves. Yet day alter day our troops advanced up the narrow 
strip and across the boiling outlet of the Chilka. seeing nothing 
of the enemy except a distant whirlwind of dust, and light-armed 
horseinen hovering fat in the front. At Puri these outlying clouds 
consolidated into a Marhatta camp firmly posted on the other 
side of the river which flows past fliat city. TTiey could have 

«o K*'*"^* to CoHeciot of VizaeaiaUiti. dated 17lh' August 1803. G. R. 

Comroisjwwtt-s. ijewtr, daw* Utt. V.SMt'n G. Vidt 

onie Chapter I. p. 30-3!. 

T.n.. Letter to Board of Revenue on Che affairs of 

Despaiehes.'^^**'^ August 1843. O. R. Also, Marquis of Wellesley’s 
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chosen no belter post for making a great defence During the 
summer the stream dwindled into a diain of marshes and lakes, 
with intervals of dry land between. But in the rainy season, 
towards the end of which our invasion took place, it came down 
in uncontrollable freshets, with huge floods and backwaters, in 
some places too shallow for boats, in others too deep to ford. 
The pacific proclamations by which Lord Wellesley had assured 
all classes of the Indians in their rights, could have but small 
effect with the dark masses of foreign Marbatta horse, drawn up 
on the other side of these treacherous waters. They opened a 
sharp fire on our troops, and the time for using the four hundred 
litter-bearers seemed to have arrived. But half a century of 
licence and misrule had left to the Marhattas little trace of tiiat 
unflinching courage which a generation before had decided the 
fate of a hundred battles. Their cavalry broke and fled before a 
few whiffs of English ^pe-shoi. We crossed the river, driving 
them out of the wood in which they had entrenched themselves. 
For fifty miles we pushed the enemy inland from jungle to jungle, 
till their horses, panic-stricken by constant retreats, learned to 
fall back as a matter of course as soon as the grape began to 
fly about their legs, and teat up the ground on v/hich they stood. 
On the 2nd October we had hastened their movements by a night 
attack on their camp, while they were leisurely eating their 
■dinner. As a rule, we husbanded our troops, and instead of 
charging the enemy with men, beat them back across the swamps 
from a convenient distance with arlillcry. But we had to wait 
for our baggage and guns, and another tt'eek passed before we 
reached Cuttack City, which rve entered unopposed — ‘the gates 
open, and all the inhabitants’ houses empty.’** Six days sufficed 
to build our batteries and extend our approaches to the Fort. 
This stronghold, fcmiy fixed between two branches of the Maha- 
nadi, formed the one difficult fortification in Orissa. Faced 
with stones, defended by eight small towers, surrounded by a 
high rampart and a deep moat. ‘20 to 30 paces broad,’ and in 
some places by a double ditch, its single weak point was the 
number of hollows in the neighbouring fields, which afforded 
good cover for the besiegers.** At 10 a.m. on the 14tb October, 
on English officer blew open one of the small gates, receiving a 
wound the same moment in the neck, and a storming party dashed 


** October 8. The British army entered the city by Lalbagh, still ibe 
site of the CoUecioraic offices, and the Commissioner’s residence and deer 
park. Hunter takes this account from a pnvate letter by one of the 
soldiers who was with the Brifisb troops — Sergeant Christopher Samuel 
Plummer, lie thanks Buckley, the venerable head of the Cuttaek Mission, 
for this and several other curious documents The good Sergeant after- 
wards became a very zealous member of the Dissentins body at Norivich. 
Hunter has checked and corrected Ins dates from official documents m 
the Commissioner’s office. Cuttack. 

Mackenzie MSS., folio xv. 
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of the twenty-four hours. Wc chose exactly the time which a 
Collector of an Orissa District, after years of acquaintance with 
the country, would now reconuneod for the advance cf a column 
of infantry against masses of cavalry. Our free-handed outlay 
of money for provisions and carriage — our carefully collected 
information as to the route — our pacific Proclamations to the 
people — our politic benevolence to Jagganath and bis priests — 
above all. our ceaseless movement forward in the face of the 
Marhatta soldiery, who were as much foreigners as ourselves, 
and mote hateful to the natives, — in short, every incident of the 
campaign, merited success and obtained it. 

But with the end of the conquest our real troubles began. 
We had got the land, but we could find no proprietors to engage 
for its rental, and no peasantry to till its soil. In vain we issued 
soothing Proclamations ; the people had been so long accustomed 
to despair, that they did not dare to hope. Practically, during 
the first year any one might till the land who pleased, and out 
final Proclamation had to elaborately provide for the non- 
appearance of (he proprietors, and for the desertion of many 
hundreds of villages.*' The truth is, that at the time we took 
the Province, land had ceased to have any value in Orissa, fur- 
ther than the worth of the crop which might at the moment be 
actually standing on it But a just and settled Government hi 
an Indian Province raises the price of nothing so quickly as of 
land. No sooner did the profuietots find that they could make 
a visible appearance without being imprisoned and plundered, 
than claimants sprung up as if by magic from the ground : and 
the difficulty became not to find landholders to engage for the 
rental, but to decide which among them had the right to receive 
the engagement. Fortunately, also, we caught the late Chief 
Revenue Officer of the Marhattas red-handed in enticing the 
English soldi^s to desert and betray our counsels. Him we 
hanged forthwith, and thereby created a sense of general security 
among all those who had owed 20 >'tfaing to our predecessors.** 

The permanent difficulty was not to get the proprietors to 
settle for the rent, but to find a peasantry to till the land. In 
the last chapter I have passed briefly over the half century of 
misery from which in 1803 the Piovince emerged. But I find 
that 1 must dwell for a moment on one of its most revolting 
details, in order that the reader may rightly understand the diffi- 
culties which beset our first attempts at Government in Orissa. 
In India, and indeed throughout Asia, slavery forms the last 
refuge of an utterly crushed and despairing people. To the 
honour of the Hurdos be if spoken, tfesf anylhing like the bar- 

Commissioner's Circular, I3tb September 18W, nitli jDjtructicms to 
Collectors of 15th Went. C. R. 

** SerEcatU Plummer’s MS. Nanative. 
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barttics ol our Western rianuuons Im ne>«r been Vnown In 
llindusthan. Ttie iU« In the East be a 

Hindu master nescr beats him; Che jungle jteWs an unfaiims 
rctucc to the miserable, and as long as be remains in “* 

is sure o( his daily bread. In another solumc. indeed. I M'S 
noinied out bow such serfdom way merely represent *^' *■“* 
resource of labour, when placed by ovcr-popubtion complflcjy 
at the mercy of capital,** In Orissa it formed the sole refuge 
of a people who despaired of earning a subsistence for wea* 
selves. During famines, mothers had been accustomed to sell 
their children for a few pence, ond every great houK..ola In 
Bengal. English as well as Native, had domestics of this class. 

In Malabar alone they numbered 16.574 in 1800, and to tms 
day each of the chief Oriiu castes has nominally ctruin servile 
families attached to ii.*‘ Local tradition derives them from ths 
intercourse of castes between whom no jus «wiub/i exists, and 
from the old practice of the falhcr-ln-law prt^ling to lhe brid^ 
groom a bevy of young fiandmaids along with the bride, wen 
caste has thus Its own illesiiimatc or servile braocK except to* 
deed the Brahmans, who arc otherwise supplied. 

This ancient and not unkindly form ©f serfdom existed from 
time immemorial in Orisu. But the miseries of Marhatu mis* 
rule developed a new and altogether dilTcrent phase of slavery. 
The pasamry. in despair of wringing their daily bread from the 
soil, either sold themselves across the seas, or w-erc driv-en to 
(he coast like dumb creatures, and slu'pped on board by their 
marauding Governors. The Ganjam Records disclose mlserabfe 
gangs of them who had been landed tor sale in Southern India, 
and rescued by the compassion ol English ofTicials. NMiile 
nothing seemed mote natural to the Indian mind than the prac- 
tice ol very poor people accepting domestic servitude for life In 
their native place, nothing could be more revolting to it than a 
sea-going trade in human flesh. One of our oCiecfs*’ has 
glared transportation aaoss the sea ‘to be as much dreaded in 
Onssa as death.’ The Puri Roadstead was the principal place 
of their exportation, and many a frail craft with its shrieking 


** Annals of /turd/ Dengal. vot I. p. 2J4, 4li» td. 

I j- ** tfunler ha* several hundred oolim ai to the status cf staves In 
India during ihe Un fcmury. la 1761 the Select Committee of the Court of 
UiTKiors MrueuUtly recommended* th# htadras Covemment ‘to procure 
french Islands as possible.' Sel. Committee's 
te. See also Nos. 219. 424, 616 and 732 of 

Records. Calc. 1869. Also. Selections from the 
Slv «V.i 17ih June and 3nd Dec. 1784. 1st Dec. 178J. lOth 

Uuchanan's Mysore. Konara. 
^ Malabo,, i. 13. ji. 61, 67. 74,92. 117. 146. UMJ). 174. 271. 275. 299. 


^*“S‘f‘J-p«has. 'life-loos learners,' or shulartis. ‘shves.* 
Macpherion'i Keporl on the Kandhs, Part vii. para. 87. 
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freight was driven on shore on the Madras Coast.*® Wretched 
footsore patties, rescued in Southern India by our officers, were 
passed northwards from one British Facto^ to another till they 
arrived at the Orissa Frontier, leaving a residue of sick and dying 
in the English hospitals en routed*. At length the evil reached 
such a height, that the Madras Government had to level a thun- 
derbolt in the shape of a Frwlamation** against ‘a practice so 
detrimental to the country, and injurious to the rights of huma- 
nity.’ It further offered a reward of twenty pagodas for the 
liberation of each person disdvered in this state of servitude. 
Bui neither this npr a similar Proclamation issued the year 
before by the Governor-General in (>lcutta, and which offered 
a reward of £5 for each person delivered from slavery, could 
stop the ‘inhuman and detestable traffic!’** In 1794 the slave- 
trade from Bengal had reached as far as St Helena, and the 
Court of Directors found itself forced to lake up the question.®^ 
Proclamations, rewards, and penalties remained alike ineffectual 
so long as the Marhattas held the sea-coast of Orissa. From 
the day we entered the Proriocc (bis abomination also cessed. 

memory of it has utterly passed away : and but for the ors- 
final papers which I here cite in support of my statements, its 
existence at any time would now be denied. 

The Province of Orissa which then passed under care of the 
British consisted geographically and politically of two distinct 
tracts. The rich Delta spread out its swamps and rich fields 
from the mountains to the sea; the hill counuv stretched back- 
wards into Central India. A separate senes of difficulties bese: 
our Administration in each, and at this day they are governed on 
a totally distinct plan... 


£j#. Leiter from lie Oerl: to the Commillee of Police at Masuli- 
palnam. G. R. 

®* Consuliaiion c( Sib July 1790. G. R. 

** Dated Fort St, Ceorte. Sih Marcli 1790. 

*‘Diied-27ih July 1789. 

*’ Proclamaiion in tie Ca'chrq Cezttie, dated 11th September 1794. 
Sel. It Calcutta 1565. 



APPENDIX I 

A CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ORISSA, 

From 3101 B.C. to 1871 ajj. 

Based on the Paui-Leaf Records or Jacannath. as digested 
in the Purushottama Chandrika by Babu Bhabanich^ 
Bandopadhyaya, collated with Stirling’s Essay in the Asiaiic 
Researches, Vol. xv. (Ed. 1825). and his posthumous Paper m 
the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, vol. vi, part ii. 1837. 

B.C. - 

3101*3089. YUDiiisimiiR, a monarch of the Mahabharata, oi 
the Lunar Race of Delhi. Reigned 12 years. (Acced- 
ing to Stirling (Asiatic Researches, vol. xv.), 3095* 
3083 D.C.1 

3089-2338. Pariksiot, a monarch of the Mahabharata. of 
the Lunar Race of Delhi. Reigned 731 
(According to SUrling. 3083*2326 BC.] . 

2358*1807. Janmejaya. a monarch of the Mahabharata, and 
the patron of that work ; sprung from the Lunar Race 
of Delhi. Reigned 551 years. [According to Surb 
ing. 2326-1810 B.C.1 

1807-1407, Sankar Deva. Reigned 400 years. (According 
to Stirling, 1810-1400.) 

1407-1037. Gauta&i Deva. Extended the Kingdom of Orissa 
to the Godavari River. Reigned 370 years. (Accord- 
ing to Stirling, 1400-1027 b-cJ 

1037*822. Mahendra Deva. Founded the town of Rajma- 
hendri as his capital. Reigned 215 years. (Accord- 
ing to Stirling, 1027-812 B-C.) 

822-68?. IsHTA Deya- Reigned 134 years. (According to 
Stirling, 812-678 B-C.) 

688-538. Sevan Deva- Reigned 150 years. (According to 
Stirling, 678-528 Bx:.) 

538-421. Bajra Deva. In this reign Orissa was invaded 
by Yavanas from Marwar, from Delhi, and from 
Babul Des— the last suppos^ to be Iran (Persia) and 
Oibul. According to |he Palm-Leaf Chronicle, the 
invaders were repulsed. Reigned 117 years. [Accord- 
ing to Stirling. 528-421 B-C.) 

421-306. Narsinh Deva. Reigned 115 years. Another 
chief ffom the far north invaded the country during 
this reign, but he was defeated, and the Orissa prince 
reduced a great part of the Delhi Idngdom. The 
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B.C. 

monarch excavated the tank at Danlan near Jaleswar, 
which exists at this day. [According to Stirling, this 
prince was called Sarasankha. and reigned 421- 
306 D.C.] 

306-184. Mankeishna Deva. Reigned 122 years. Yavanas 
from Kashmir invaded the country, but were driven 
back after many battles. (According to Stirling, this 
king was called Hansa, and reigned 306-184 B.c.1 
184-57. Bhoj Deva. A great prince, who drove back 
a Yavana invasion, and is said to have subdued all 
India. Reigned 127 years. (Stirling’s date here coin- 
cide with that of the Palm-Leaf Record ; and when 
this is the case, I do not give bis figures.] 

A.D. 

57 B.C. to Two reigns, that ot Ykramaditya and his brother 
78a.d. Sakaditya. Neither the Purushottama Chandrika 
nor Stirling gives separate dates for these reigns, but 
the two extended over 135 years Vikramaditya made 
himeU master o! all India, but was slain by a rebel 
conqueror from Southern India, named Salivaban. 
identified as his brother Sakaditya. who succeeded 
him. The current or Sakabda era dates from the 
end of this reign. 77-78 A.t>. During the above 
fourteen reigns. 3179 (or, according to Stirling. 3173) 
years of the Kali Yug elapsed. 

78-143. Karmarjit Deva; reigned 65 years. 

143-194, Hatkcswar Deva ; reigned 51 years. 

194-237. Bir Bhuvan Deva ; reigned 43 years. [According 
to Stirling, the name of this prince was Tribhuvan.] 
237-282. NtRsiAL Deva ; reigned 45 years. 

282-319, Bhtm Deva ; reigned 37 years. 

319-323. Sobhan Deva. During this reign of 4 years, the 
maritime invasion and conquest of Orissa by the 
Yavanas under Red-Arm {Rakia Bahu) took place. 
The king fled with the sacred image of Jagannath, 
and with those of his brother and sister. Balbhadra 
and Subliadra. and buried them in a cave at ^onpur. 
The story of Rakta Baku’s waging war with the ocean, 
which overwhelmed his forces and formed the Chitka 
Lake, will be found in chapter U. of Hunter’s Orissa. 
(Original Edition). The lawful prince perished in the 
jungle, and the Yavanas ruled in his stead. [Accord- 
ing JO SJi/jing, ihe reigo conunencttl 3J8 XD.) 
323-323. CiusDRA Deva. who. however, was only a nomi- 
nal king, as the Yavanas were completely masters of 
the country. They pal him to death la a.d. 328. 
[Stirling calls this prince Indra Deva.] 
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328-474. Yavana occupation of Orissa. 146 years. [Accord- 
ing to Stirling, these Yavanas were Buddhists.] 
474-526. Yayati Kesam. who expelled the Yavanas and 
founded the Kesari or Lion Dynasty. Reign^ o- 
years. This prince brought back the image of lagan* 
nath to Puri, and commenced the Temple City to 
Siva at Bhuvaneswar. His capital was at 
[According to Stirling, he reigned from 473 to 
• 520A.D.] 

526-583. SURJYA Kesari; reigned 57 years. • 

583-623. Ananta Kesari ; reigned 40 years. [According 
to Stirling, this and the previous reign extended from 
520 to 617 AJ5.1 ^ , * 

623-677. Alabu Kesari. who completed the Temple or 
Bhuvaneswar, reigned 54 years. [According t 

Sdrling, he was called Lalat Indra Kesari, and began 
to reign 617 A.D.l . 

V/ith the exception of five kings, Stirling does 
not give the names of th other mooatchs of _tne 
Kesari Dynasty from I^lat Indra Kesari to the extme- 
tioa of the line. He merely says that 32 uninteresting 
reigns followed, extending over a period of 455 ycJi"' 
The Palm-Leaf Records, however, give the names of 
40 princes. Only three of the five kings referred to 
by Stirling can be identified in the list. 

677-693. Kanak Kesari ; reigned 16 years. 

693-701. BiR Kesari ; rcigneo 8 years 
701-706. Padma Kesari ; reigned 5 years. 

Briddka Kesari ; reigned 9 years. 

Bata Kesari ; reigned 1 1 years. 

Gaja Kesari; reigned 12 years. 

Basanta Kesari ; reigned 2 years. 

Gandharva Kesari; reigned 14 years. 

Janmejaya Kesari; reigned 9 years. 

Bharat Kesari ; reigned 15 years. 

Kau Kesari ; reigned 14 years. 

Kamal Kesari ; reigned 19 years. 

Kundal Kesari; reigned 18 years; built the 
Temple of Maikandeswar in Puri. 

829-846. Chandra Kesari ; reigned 17 years. 

Bir Chandra Kesari -. reigned 19 years. 

Amrita Kesari: reigned 10 years. 

Buaya Kesari ; reigned 15 years. 

Chandrapal ^sARi; reigned 14 years. 
Madiiusudan Kesari; reigned 16 years. 

Dharma Kesari; reigned 10 years. 

Jana Kesari; rciged II years. 


706-715. 

715-726. 

726-738. 

738-740. 

740-754. 

754-763. 

763-778. 

778-792. 

792-811. 

811-829. 


846-865. 

865-875. 

875-890. 

890-904. 

904-920. 

920-930. 

930-941. 
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941-953. Nripa Kesari. A warlike and ambitious prince, 
who founded the dty of Cuttack. Reigned 12 years. 
[Stirling dates the fouadaUon of Cuttack by this 
prince in 989 a d.I 

953-961. Makar Kesari. Constructed a long and massive 
stone revetment to protect the city of Cuttack from 
inundation. Reigned 8 years. [Stirling calls this 
prince Market Kesari, and plwes the construction of 
this work in 1006 ax».] 

961-971. ThiPORA Kesari; reigned 10 years. 

971-989. Madhav Kesari ; (according to Stirling) built the 
fortress of Sarangarh on the south bank of the 
Katjuri River, opposite the city of Cuttack ; reigned 
18 years. 

989-999. Gobinda Kesari ; reigned 10 years. 

999-1013. Nritya Kesari ; reigned 15 years. 

1013-1024. Narsinh Kesari; reigned U years. 

1024-1034. Kurma Kesari ; reigned 10 years. 

1034 - 1050 . Matsya Kesari : built the great bridge across the 
Atharaoala. at the entrance to Puri, existing to this 
day ; reigned 16 years. 

1050-1065. Baraha Kesari; reigned 15 years. 

1065-1078. Baman Kesari : reigned 13 years. 

1078-1080. Parasu Kesari ; feigned 2 years. 

1080-1092. Chant>ri Kesari : reigned 12 years. 

1092-1099. SuiAN Kesari ; reigned 7 years. 

I099-II04. Salim Kesari; reigned 5 years. His queen built 
the Nat Mandir or Dancing Hall of the Temple of 
Bhuvaneswar. 

1104-1107. PuRAWAN Kesari; reigned 3 years. 

1107-1119. Vishnu Kesari; reigned 12 years. 

1119-1123. INDRA Kesari; reigned 4 years. 

1123-1132. SuVARNA Kesari; reigiK^ 9 years. The Kesari 
Dynasty ended with this prince, who died childless, 
and was succeeded by Cborganga. a king from the 
south. Another Palm-Leaf Record containing a list 
-of the Kings of Orissa, and kept by a Brahman 
family of Puri, gives a different account of the extinc- 
tioQ of the line. It states that Basudeva Bahanpati 
a powerful officer of the Orissa Court, having been 
driven fiom the royal presence, went to the Chmat/c 
and instigated Chorganga of that country to invade 
Orissa, which he did, conquering Cultaek, and cstab. 
lishing a nnv dynasty. (According to Stirling 26 
princes of the Kesart line ruled o%-er Onssa 473.fi5i 
A.O.. of. whom, however, he only gives ihc cag. ‘ 
nine. One of these. Baiujy'a Kesari. is taij 
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A.b. quadrupled the land-tax*, and another, Surjya Kesati, 
to have reduced it to the old rate.] 

1132-1152. Choroanga, the founder of the Gangavanw 
Dynasty ; reigned 20 years. His memory is 
by the name of a quarter- in Puri city, called trie 
Churang Sai, and also by a tank in that town oearmg 
the same name. [SUrling places this reign 1I3I- 
1151 A.D.1 

1152-1166. Ganoeswar.— His territories • are said to have 

extended from the Ganges to the Godavari, and to 
have included five royal cities. Jajpur, Chaudwar, 
Amravati, Chatna. and Biranasi, or Cuttack. As a 
penance for a crime, he excavated a splendid Unk 
called Kausalya Ganga. between PippU and Khurdha. 
[According to Stirling, he ascended the throne 
1151 A.D.] 

liee-ini. Ekjatakam Deva; reigned 5 years. 

1171-1175. Madam Mahadeva; reigned 4 years. . 

117J-1202. Amamo BHfM Deo. one of the greatest of (be Orissa 
kings. He made a survey of his whole kingdoi^ jdm* 
suring it with reeds; and built the present Tempw 
of Jagannath. Reigned 27 yean. [According to 
Stifling, he ascended the Ibrone in 1174 AJJj 

1202-1237. Rajrajeswar Deva; reigned 35 years. [Sterlmg 
places his death in 1236 A.D.] 

1237-1282. Lanouliya Narsinh; reigned 45 years; built the 
great Sun Temple at Kanarak on the Sea (the Black 
Pagoda), 

1282-1307. Kesari Narstnh; reigned 25 years. This prince 
filled up the bed of the river Balagandi, which ran 
between the temple and the country house of Jagan- 
nalh, and which obstructed the cars that carried the 
idols at the great festival. Previously a double set 
of cars had been required for the conveyance of the 
images. [According to Stirling, this prince was called 
Kabir Narsinh, and erected the bridge across the 
Athaianala at the entrance to ^ri ; the bridge which 
the Temple Records ascrilw to Matsya Kesati, who 
reigned 1034-1050.1 

Pratap Narsimii; reined 20 years. 

Gatikanta Narsinh ; reigned 2 years. 

Kapil Narsinh ; reigned 1 year. 

Sankha Bhasur ; reigned 7 years. 

Sankua Basudeva* : reigned 24 years. 

Bali Basudcva ; reigned 22 years. 

Bir Basudeva; reigned 19 years. 


1307-1327. 
1327-1329. 
' 1329-1330. 
1330-1337. 
1337-1361. 
1361-1382. 
1382-1401. 
1401-1414. 


^t .1 Basudeva; reigned 13 years. 


•Basudeva should be read m BhiiDudeva. 
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1414-1429. Nengataota Basudcva,' reigned IS years. 

1429-1452. Netra Basudeva : reigned 23 years. 

1452-1479. ^PiLENDRA Deva. originally a common herd-boy. 

tending the flocks of his Brahman master, but after- 
wards raised to the thrrrae. Reigned 27 years. 

1479-1504. PuRUsHtiTTAAtA Dcva. — ^T he King of Conjevaram 
refused to marry his daughter to this prince, on toe 
ground of the Orissa Dynasty bolding the office of 
Sweeper to Jagannath. l^rushottama accordingly in- 
vaded the southern country, defeated the Conjevaram 
king, and canied off his daughter, whom he swore 
should be married to a sweeper, in revenge for her 
father’s refusal. The minister to whom he entrusted 
the execution of his order, brought forth the princess 
at the next great festival of Jagannath, as toe king 
himself was publicly performing bis lowly oITjce be- 
fore the god. and presented her in marriage to his 
master. 

1504-1532. Pratap Rudra Deva; reigned 28 years. A learn- 
ed man. deeply versed in toe Sastras. His reign was 
disturbed by theological discussions as to the merits 
of the Buddhistic and Brahmanical religions. Stories 
are told of how sometimes one. sometimes the other, 
of these retigioivs obtained supremacy over the mind 
of the prince, and how the followers of each were 
persecuted by turns. The great Vishnuviic reformer 
Chaitanya visited Puri during this reigu, and finally 
convert^ the king to the Vaidik faith. The Temple 
of Baraha at Jajpur was constructed by this king ; 
and toe Annalists state that he extended his conquests 
as far as Chpe Comorin, capturing the city of Viria- 
nagaram en route. The Afghans, however, made 
incursions into Orissa and plundered Puri, the idols 
being removed and secreted beforehand. [According 
to Stirling, he rcitned 1503-1524 A.D.] 

1532- 1533. Kaluya Deva. son of the last-mentioned king. 

Rcicned 1 year, when be was murdered by Gobrnd 
Didj-adhar. the Prime Minister. [According to 
Stirling. 1524-1529.1 

1533- 1534. Katiiaruya Deva. Tire east uf t»e Gangavaksa 

bwihtf of the previous king, like him assassin 
nated by Gobind Didyadhar. who now ascended the 
throne, after murdering all of the royal blood. 

1534- 1541. Gobind Dioyadhar; reigned 7 j-can. Djjpufej 

with the Muhammadans as to the possession of Raf- 
mahendri. (According to Stirling, he began to rcien 
1533 A.D1 
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154M549. Chakra Pratap; reigned 8 years. 

1549- 1550. Narsinh Jena; rdgned 1 year. 

1550- 1551. Ragku Ram Chhotra; reigned 1 year. 

1551- 1559. Mukund Deva, or Telinga Mukund Dera; 

reigned 8 years. The last of the independent kings 
of Orissa, and a man of great courage and ability. 

He constructed a large landing-place - (ghat) on the 
Hugli at Tribcni, near the town of Hugh. During his 
reign, Kalapahar. the general of the Muhammadan 
King of Bengal, invaded the province with a large - 
force. The Orissa king was defeated and slain in a 
battle outside the walls of the capital. Jajpur, and the 
monarchy overthrown. a.d. 1559. [According to 
Stirling, 1555 a.d. 1 Kala Pahar plundered the holy 
city of Puri. The Muhammadan writers pbee the 
conquest of Orissa in 1567-€8. and after a careful 
. comparison of authorities. Hunter adopted this last 
date. 

1559-1578, An anarchy of 19 years, after which Ram Chandra 
Prime Minister of the previous 

1568-1578. reign, was elected to throne. During the anarchy 
the Afghan governor of Orissa. Daud Khan, invaded 
Bengal, but was defeated by the Mughuls under 
Munim Khan, and the province was annexed to the 
Mughul Empire. [According to Stirling, the anarchy 
lasted 1558-1579 ax>.] 

. Ram CtuNDRA Deva. the first prince of the pre- 
sent family of Khurdha; reigned 29 years. Raja 
Tc^ar Mall. Akbar’s general, and afterwards Prime 
Minister, was deputed to restore order in Orissa. He 
confirmed the native prince on the throne, but towards 
the end of this reign (he province was disturbed by 
a rival claimant, who appealed to the Emperor Akbar. 
Raja Man Sinh, another Hindu general of the Moghul 
Empire, was sent to adjust the quarrel, which he 
managed amicably by bestowing on the claimant the 
Port of A1 and its dependencies. [According to Stir- 
‘‘"S* the reign lasted 1580-1609 a.d.] 

628. PtmusHUTTAMA Deva ; reigned 21 years; was 
slam in battle. From this period the Orissa kings 
lAifi !/:<•> *"e merely Rajas of Khurdha. 

■ ^ .Narsinh Deva; reigned 25 years. Invasion of 
cl ® Mo*»n>madan general from the south. . 

finding himself unable to 
resist the invaders, was compelled to purchase peace 
® money. This 

pnnee brought the imag« of the sun and moon from 


1578-1607. 
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1653 - 1654 , 

1654 - 1662 , 
1662 - 1690 . 
1690 - 1713 . 
1713-1718 
1718 - 1725 . 
1725 - 1736 . 
1736-1773 


1773 - 1791 . 

1791-1810 


1810 - 1857 . 

1857 - 1871 . 


Teo^ple of — to P». lAcccrdiog to SUr- 

IgoedSyeatt. [According 

n?BV“sM“reign=d 23 year. [According 
“ DEv’l're^ld 5 year. [According to 

' 5 v “riigned 7 yeara. [According to 
Stirling, 1720-1727 AOj . ^ jl years. [Accord- 

RAM CHAWIBA DFVA . teigoco 

iog to Stitling. t227-lW3 ADJ ,^l,a„ 

. Bir Kisor ‘I -ug Marhaita army, invaded 

a MubaiDmadaQ officer of ^ .v:. vine, bnt after- 

LT-Srested the took 

s‘iS 3 Deva; reined 18 years. [According 
to Stirling. 1286-1798 aW Occupation ot 

MtktJM) D 8 ''*-,™;S’exysion of the Marhattas 
Orissa by the yLr this prince headed a 

in 1803 . In the foljotw defeated and 

rising of the Khutdto eo„anement tor 

SS SrS — and MidnV. he wns allowed 

“ SBr*.ie«S of the ite 

DIEYA SiM J5,5 „ ,1,. Orusa-lmc- 

of princes A"SfJ,„gliul Empire, after the aear- 
‘‘e'”- M^ed the iJtinetion of the Gangajj^ 
chy which . chronicle, taken from 

dynasty. represent the facts of 

hist'o “’after the Mosahnan conquest in 156!r-V-^ 
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THE MUHAMMADAN HISTORY OF ORISSA. 


From 1510 to 1751, 


As told by the Persian Annalists 


Tire following Abstract has been compiled from the Akbar- 
namah. Ain-i-Akbafi, Makhzan-i-Afghani. Badaoni, and Tuiuk-i* 
Jahangirl. For the early connection of the Muhammadans with 
Orissa between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, see chapter 
V of the present work. Hunter is indebted to Blochmanns 
MSS. for the materials from which the following events are 
taken : 

A.D. 1510(7)— Muhammadan invasion of Orissa by Isma'il 
Gbazi, General of Husain Shah. )Gng of Bengal. 

A.D. 1520 (?)— Battle near Kandapalli (Condapally). and 
conquest of Telingana by SulUn Kuli Kutb Shah, the monarch of 
the Southern Muhammadan Kingdom. 

_A.D. 1567*68 (A.H. 97^.— Afghan conquest of Orissa by 
Sulaiman Kararani. King of Bengal and Behar. The last inde* 
wndent native king of the Province. Raja Mukund Deo, wtis 
slam in the battle fought outside the walls of his capital. Jajpur. 
Siege and capture of the city and temple of Puri by Kala Pahar. 

A.D, 1571 (A.H. 979). — Conquest of Rajmabendri by Malik 
Naib, general of Ibrahim Kutb Shah. King of Golconda. (A.D. 
1550 to 1581.) 

A.D. 1572 (A.H. 980). — Death of Sulaiman. who is succeed* 
ed by his son Bayazid as King of Bengal, Behar. and Orissa. 
Bayazid murdered by Hansu, his brother-in-law. Daud Khan, 
second son of Sulaiman, succ^s. Khan Jahan Afghan, ap- 
poimed Governor of Orissa, and KuHu Khan Lohani, Governor 


A.D. 1574 (A.H. 982). — Behar conquered by the Emperor 
^bar. and flight of the rebel IGng of Bengal, Daud Khan, to 
wssa. First invasion of Orissa by the Mughuls under Munim 
Khan and Akbar’s Hindu general. Raja Todar Mall. 

t 25th March (A.H. 20th Zikad’a 982).— Great 

Mttle of Tukaroi or Mughulmari. near Jaleswar, between the 
Mughuls under Munim and Raja Todar Mall, and the Afghans 
completely defeated. After 
I* ^““1” advanced upon Cattack. where a peace was 
concluded. Daud ceding Bengal and Behar to the Mughuls. in 
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return for which he was acknowledged as King of Orissa by the 

(A.H. 983).— Afghan invasion and ^cupation ^ 
Bencal by Daud Khan, from Orissa, on death of Mun m 
Khan. Akbar’s Governor of Bengal and Bchar. H^^am Kuli 
Khan Jahan appointed Governor of Bengal and Behat by the 
Emperor, in succession to Munim Khan. rr.nl. 

A.D 1576. 12th July (A.H. 15th Rnhi-ul-Sani 984.— Battle 
of Agmahall (Rajmahal). in which >'“= Afghan '““gf"*! 2° 
compktely defeated, and their S Govn- 

Imperial troops under Husain Kuh Khan Jahan, th 
nor of lienpl. 

AD. 1576 (AD. 984).-The Afghans asam defeated near 
Hugh, and retreat into Orissa. Nominal annexation of the I'ro 

Vince to the Delhi Empire. . v v T-.inn 

A.D. 1578 (AD. 986).— Death of Husain Kuli Khan Jahan, 
Governor of Bengal ; succeeded by Mu^ffar Oan. 

AD 1579 (AD. 987).— Masum Khan Kabuli, appoimeo 

°“Td °i'5°o“(A.S' W-R.bemo= in Orissn and Bengal, 

aade^SeSeis'^h^' of Masum Khaa fte nawly.ap_^^^^^^^^^ 

Governor of Orissa. Muzaffar Khan. TmnjfUifsts' The 

by the rebels. 0*so ^,5. a„d Ghoraghat. occupy 

rebels, assisted by the Afghans ot unsm a Khan, a 

Behar. Usurpation of ,<hf?' J^^ot Cdwan^^^^ 

S‘K»an"d!|att^^Sa Naia. 

and Oiism, by E^L^Xdefeats and kills Kiya Khan 

Gang, in Orissa. ^ d Western Bengal recap- 

A.D. 1582 (A.H. 990)j-Behm ana ^ 
tured by Mirza Aziz, Akbar s w. -|^ ^han of Orissa, 
successful in their oper^ons ^ Damodar river, south 

AD. 1583 (AD. Khan was defeated- 

of Batdwan. near b^bram. Death of Kala Pahar, 

by Sadik Khan and Shah Kuh maiuaiu 

the conqueror of Pmi. concluded between Mbar’s 

A.D. 1584 (A.H, 99 a.--Kace allowed to retain Orissa, 
officers and Kudu Khan. «ie Utter bemg^^ 1 ^.^ generals with 
Akbar disapproves of the treaty 

Kutlu. ww • Cinh appointed Governor 

AD. 1590 (A.^. ^ Orissa, staying at Madaran. 

of Bengal and Behar. j*®. IJqs Kutlu Khan defeats the 
south-west of Baidwan. during ^ of Raja Man Sinh. 
Imperial troops. occupies Bishenpur. Death of 

at the battle of Dharpur, and occupies 
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KuUu Khan. His minister Iki concludes a peace with 
Man Sinh, and -releases Jagat Sinh. Puri ceded to Atcar. 
(AH. 998 to 1000). 'Isa’s administration of Onssa. 

A.D. 1592 (A.H. 1000).— ’Isa dies. The two ot 
Khan. Khwajah Sulaiman and .Khwajah ’Usman, seize Puri, 
break the treaty. Raja Man Sinh invades Orissa a sccoto u 
Great battle at Danapur, in which the Afghan Orissa . 

completely defeated by Man Sinh. Capture of Jaleswar, Cu > 
and Fort A1 by the Imperial troops. The Afghans , 

but inclTectual stand at Fort Sarangarb, then subimt, the two 
of Kutlu Khan becoming vassals of the Delhi Etnpire. 
finally annexed to Akbar's Empire. Raja Man Sinh . 
Governor of Behar, Bengal, and Orissa. Raja Ram Cn^ 
Deo, the native king of Orissa, and three of his family, nw - 
grandees of the Delhi Court. _ 

A.D. 1598 (A.H. 1007).— Jagat Sinh officiaUng Govyaor 
during the temporary absence of his father Raja Man ai^^ 
Revolt of the Orissa Afghans under “Usman. 

Imperial troops under Maha Sinh. a younger son of m 
S inh. by the Afghans under *U$maD. near Bhadrak. Occupaho 
of Orissa and south-western portion of Bengal by the Atgna 
rebels. ' . 

A.D. 1599 (A.H. 1008).— Return of Raja Man Sio''! S 
defeats 'Usman near Sbeipur 'Atai, north of Bardwai^ w 
pursues him to Mobespur. near Bisbenpur. Southern Otiss 
retained by the Afghans. , 

A.p. 1605 (A.H. 1014).— Death of Akbar. and accession <« 
Jahangir. Man Sinh reappointed as Governor of Bengal ana 
Orissa. 

A.D. 1606 (A.H. 1015). — Man Sinh recalled, and Kutb-ud* 
din. Jahangir’s foster brother, appointed Governor of Bengal 
and Orissa. 

A.D. 1607 (A.H. 1016).— Kutb-ud-din, killed at Bardwan by 
Sher Khan, husband of Nur Jahan. Jahangir Kuli Khan. 
Governor of Behar, appointed to act as Governor of Bengal and 
Onssa. 


A.D. 1607 (A.H. 1016).— Orissa created a separate Governor- 
ship ; Hashim Khan appennted Governor. 

A.D. 1611 (A.H. 1020).— Raja Kalyan Mall appointed 
of Orissa, vice Hashim Khan, transferred to Kashmir. 
rhe Afghans under Usman make a last effort to regain their 
independTOce. but are defeated, and their leader killed by 
anujaat Khan near the Subamarekha river. All Orissa, with the 
exception of Khurdha and Rajmahendri, finally annexed to Delhi. 
Mukarram Khan appointed Governor of Orissa. 

1618 (A.H. 1027). — ^Mukarram Khan defeats the Raja 
of Khurdha. and annexes his territory to the Delhi Empire. 
Rajmahendri is acknowledged to be independent. 
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This defeat ended the struggle between the Afghans and 
Mughuls, and Orissa remained simply a provmce of the Mu^ul 
Empire until 1751, when the Marhattas obtained it. The 
remnants of the Afghans still used it as a basis for marauding 
expeditions ; one of which, in 1695-98, attained the dignity of a 
revolt, and temporarily wrested Bengal and Orissa from the 
Empire. 

In the following pages Hnnlcr has generally adopted 
Stirling’s and Major Stewart’s accounts: . 

A.D. 1621 (A.H. 1031).— Prince Shah Jahan rebels apmst 
his father. Emperor Jahangir, and takes possession of Onssa 
before its Deputy-Governor. Ahmad l^y. could prepare for 
resistance. He recruits his army by enlisting the Afghan cniets 
with their followers into his service, and takes possession ot 
Bardwan. _ . 

A.D. 1634 (A.H. 1043).— Shah Jahan. now .f.‘ 

Delhi, gives a finnan to the English, allowing them to 
their ships in Bengal ; but Azim Khan, then Governor of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, restricted their vessels from entering any otter 
port than Pippli, near Balasor, and the English established their 
first factory in Bengal at that place. ^ ^ 

A.D. 1636 (A.H. 1046).— Surgeon Gabriel Bought^ cures 
a daughter of the Emperor who bad been dreadfully btirat. M 
a reward to Boughton, his naUon ts allowed to trade in 
Bengal and Orissa free of all duties. , . _ _ . -o^-nai 

A.D. 1641] (A.H. 1050).— Sultan Sbuja, 

Behar and Orissa, licensed Ihe English to build factories at 
Balasor and Hugh, in addition to that at Pipph, . 

the success of Surgeon Boughton in curing a sick lady ot tne 
Gove™.s seraglio,^ (A.H. 

makes war with the Mughuls. The ® Cantain 

our factory, and imprisons two of our E“gl>sh servant &pttm 
Heath accordingly attacks and plunders the town. (29th PJovem 

ber HOT).— Revolt of Subha Sinh in 

He is ioined^yW Orissa Afghans under Rahim ^an- ^ngl 
and Orissa fall into the hands of the rebels, but are atterwaras 
reconquered by the Imperial trwps. Governor of 

District of Midnapur, which heretofore lormea p 

lS''\n5 (rH’lmSSh' nt Murshid Knii Khan 
Shuja-ud'-din. Governor of 

appoints Muhammad Taki, bis iUegiumate son. as bis Deputy 
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in Orissa. On the nonb, the remainder of the old JaUswar 
Division (Sarkar) lying between Tamluk. Midnapur, and the river 
Subamarekha, was, with the exception of a few small Fiscal 
Divisions, annexed to Bengal. On the south, the Ntzam’s 
Government took possession of the estate of Tikali Raghunath* 
pur and the Chilka Lake, belonging to the Raja of Khurdha 
(Raja Ram Chandra Deo), who rebelled, but, after a long 
struggle, be was captured and taken as a prisoner to Cattack. 
TTie priests of Jagannath fled with the sacred image across the 
Chilka Lake, on account of uic oppressions of the Deputy. 
Twenty-two police stations were established in the jurisdiction 
of the Khurdha estate, in order to keep in check the turbulent 
spirit of the people. 

A.D. 1734 (A.H. 1147). — Death of Muhammad Taki Khan. 
Murshid Kuli Khan, son-in-law of Shuja-ud-din, appointed 
Deputy-Governor of Orissa. He induced the priests to bring 
back the idol of Jagannath to the temple, as the absence of it 
seriously affected he public revenues. Important financial reforms 
in the Province, inaugurated by Mir Habib, who assisted the 
Deputy as his Diwan. Excessive cheapness of food ; rice selling 
at 320 lbs. for a shilling in Bengal. 

A.D. 1739 (AJl. 1151).— Shuja-ud-din dies. Sarfarar Khan 
beccanes Govemor of Bengal,- Behar and Orissa. 

A.D. 1740 (A.H. 1153).— AU Vardj Khan defeats Sarfaraz 
Khan, who is slain in the battle, and usurps the throne. He 
requests ^^urshi<^ Kuli Khan to retire from Orissa. The latter 
refuses. Ali Vardi Khan marches towards Orissa with 12,000 
men. Murshid Kuh Khan is defeated on the north of Balasor, 
and embarks on board a ship for Masulipatam. Ali Vardi K^n 
marches to Cattack. and gives the Government of the Province 
to his nephew, Sayyid Ahmad. The new Deputy becomes very 
unpopular. The people rise, and imprison him in his own 
house. One Bakiir Khan now assumed the Government of 
Onssa. Ali Vardi Khan defeats Bakhir Khan on the banks o! 
the Mahanadi, and rescues bis nephew. He appoints Muhammad 
Masum Khan to the Deputy-Governorship of Orissa. 

AD. 1741-2 (A.H. 1154-5). — Ali Vardi Khan returns to 
Bengal, and encamps at Midnapur, when he hears that the 
Mariettas have invaded the country by way of Orissa. He 
towards Bardwan and fights several small engagements 
with the Marhattas. Eventually Bhaskar Pandit, the Marhatta 
general, demands a million sterlmg and all the elephants (Bengal 
^vernor s) as the price of his quitting the country ; but is refused. 
Ine Marhattas devastate Bengal and seize Orissa, killing the 
Governor, but are finally defeated and driven out. Abdul Rasul 
Khan is appointed Govemor of Orissa. 

(A.H. 1157). — ^Ragtiuji Bhonsla, the Marhatta, 
invades Bengal, reduces Orissa, and on his return to his own 
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kingdom at Nagpur, leaves Mir Habib to defend the newly- 
acquired Province. 

A.D. 1747 (A.H. 1160). — Mir Jaffar appointed by the Bengal 
Governor to expel the Marhattas and Afghans from Cattack, but 
fails. Ataulla Khan supersedes Mir Jaffar, and defeats the 
Marhattas near Bardwan. Ali Vardi, the Bengal Governor, now 
takes the command himself, and defeats the Marhattas in several 
engagements. The Afghans in Bchar revolt, and the Marhattas 
join them, but are defeated. 

A.D. 1750 (A.H. 1162). — ^Janoji, the son of Raghuji the 
Marhatta, returns to his own country (Nagpur), leaving a body 
of Marhattas under Mir Habib for the defence of Cattack. 

A.D. 1751 (A.H. 1164). — Ali Vardi Khan, the Bengal 
Governor, march^ towards Cattack to expel the Marhattas from 
Orissa, but cannot bring them to a decisive engagement. He 
practically cedes to them the Province of Orissa, and engages to 
pzy twelve Jakbs of ivpess a-year as tbe 0wuth /or Beoga). 



APPENDIX m 

THE LITERATURE OF ORISSA 


Being an Analytical Catalogue of 107 Oriya Writers, 
Alphahetically Arranged ; with a Brief Descrip- 
tion of 47 MSS. of Undetermined Authorship 


Ths.following pages are based upon manuscripts (vernacular and 
English), chiefly supplied by T. Ravenshaw, Commissioner of 
Orissa. 

I. Abhimanyu Samant SiHhar; lived about 100 years ago. 
The most celebrated and popular of his works are. (1) Bidagdha 
Chintamani and (2) Priti Ctuniamanl. the subject of both being 
the amours and adventures of Krishna and Radha.* 

II. Achyutanand Das; lived about 100 years ago: his 
works are Anant Goyi, or 'The Eternal Mystery’, a religious book 
containing an account of the penances and austerities which the 
ancient sages performed for the sake of their salvation : 
(2) Achyutanand Malika, a prophetical work ; and (3) Sapta 
Bhagvata, or a version of the Vaisbnava Scriptures in Sanskrit, 
called the Bhagvata.* 

III. Arat Das; period not known: author of Jagannath 
Janana, which consists of prayers to. and praises of, lagannath. 

IV. Balbhadra Bhanj ; period not known ; a Raja of 
Gumsar, and supposed to be the ancestor of Upendra Bhanj. 
another prince of the same State, and the most eminent of th; 
Orissa poets. His work is called Bhababati, a romance relating 
the love adventures of a prince. 

V. Balram Das; lived 300 years ago ; a Vaishnav of Puri, 
and author of numerous works, of which the twenty'three foUow- 

chief: (1) Bedha Parikrama, or ‘A Walk around the 
Sacred Enclosures of the Puri Temple’, a poetical work describ- 
ing the various minor shrines and deities connected with the 
^mple of Jagannath: (2) Aijuna Gita, a religious poem: (3) 
Unaba Samudia, an ethical poem ; (4) Bhagvata Gita, a Vaisbnava 
Scripture translated from the Sanskrit, constantly read and 
by the Oriyas ; (5) Bbakti Rasamrita Sindhu. or ‘The Sea 
ol the Nectar of Faith’, a work on devotional subjects ; (6) 


Samanta Sinhar:— Was bom in 1757 at Balia in 
^nd Piwna*Tarangi^* other works are — Sulaksana. Rasavati, preraakala 

the CMiempotary of Sri Chaitanya lived in 

Joanodaya Koili are:— Hanvansa. Gopalanka Ogala. 

y u. Anakara Samhita, Sunya Samhita, Kaibarta Gita etc. 
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Bhuta Keli, the sports of Krishna and Radha ; (7) Birata Gita, 
an ethical poem ; (8) Chandi Puran, an account of the destruction 
of the buffalo demon Mahishasur by Chandi, a name of the God- 
dess Kali : (9) Chhatisa Gita, a religious poem ; (10) Gaja 
Nistarana Gita, a tale of the Mababharata, regarding the rescue 
of an elephant from the teeth of a tortoise ; (11) Ganesa Beguti, 
(should be Bihbuti) a poem on religious subjects ; (12) Garura 
Gita, a rather famous work on metaphysical subjects ; (13) Gita 
Sara, an ethical work ; (14) Gupta Gita, a poem containing 
metaphysical and ethical discourses between Krishna and Arjuna, 
the third Pandava ; (15) Krishna Lila, or the sports of Krishna ; 
(16) Mahabharata, an On'^’a version of the Sanskrit Epic of the 
same name ; (17) Mrugini Stuti. a tale of the deliverance of a 
roe from distress by Parasurama. and her praises to her deliverer ; 
(18) Namaratna (jita, a rclipous poem; (19) Ramayana, an 
Oiya version of the Sanskrit Epic of the same name ; (20) Rasa- 
binoda, the sports of Radha and Krishna ; (21) Rasakeli, the 
same : (22) Sarira Bhugola. metaphysical and theological dis- 
courses between Krishna and Arjuna ; and (23) Tula Bbina, the 
same.® ‘ 

VI. Barddhaman MaMapatra ; lived six hundred years ago ; 
a Brahman of Puri, and a Sanskrit author of some note : his 
works are, (1) Barddbaman Karika ; and (2) Durgotsaba 
Cbandrika, both in Sanskrit, the former on Smriti (Hindu Law), 
and the latter about the worship of the ten-handed goddess 
Durga, another name and form of Kali. 

VII. Basudeva Misra; period unknown; a Brahman who 
wrote two Sanskrit grammatical works: (1) Basu Prakriya ; and 
(2) Sara Manjari. 

VIII. Basudeva Sarma ; period not known ; a Brahman 
who wrote a Sanskrit work on rhetoric, called the Sahitya 
Darpana Tika Prabha Smriti. 

IX. Basudeva Tripathi ; period unknown : a Brahman 
who compiled a Sanskrit book on Hindu rites and ceremonies, 
called the Prayaschitta Bilochana. 

X. Basu Rath Bajapayi ; penal unknown ; author of a 
Sanskrit work on Smriti (Hindu Law) which bears bis own name. 

XI. Bhagaban Kabirai ; lived 600 years ago ; author of a 
noted work in Sanskrit, written in a dramatical style, called the 
Gundicha Champa, describing the Bathing and the Cai Festivals 
of Jagannath. There is another Gundicha Champa by Chakapani 
Fatnaik. Champa should be Champu. 

® Balaram Das:— Lived iii tbc Ust quarter of the J5th and >he first 
half of the t6th century. Hii father was Somanaiha Mahapatra and 
mother Manomaya. He was the author of many more hooks not men- 
tioned by Hunter. They are Brahma Purana, Kanta Koili, Laksmi Purana, 
Durga Stuti, Rama Bibha. Ramala Locban Cabutisa, Baramasi. Sabha 
Vinoda, Brahmanda Bbugob, Amaratosa Gita, Baulagi Gita. 
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XII Bhakta Charas Das Kabi; lived 150 years ago: 
author of Mathura Manga!, a famous work on the ol 

Krishna and Radha. the MS. of which was lately published m 

XIII. Bhikari Patnaik,* period unknown; wrote a small 
drama. Lankadayana (should be Lanka Dahana) Natika. on the 
conquest of Lanka (Ceylon) by Rama Chandra. 

XIV. Bhima Das ; lived 200 years ago ; a Vaishnav of Pun 
who wrote a book, Bhalti Rainamala. on religious subjects. 

XV Bhima Dhibara.- lived 150 years ago; a highly 
esteemed poet of the fisherman caste. His works are. (1) Kapat- 
rasa a tale from the Mahabharata. of the loss of hts kingdom at 
dice-playing, by Yudhislhir; and (2) Bharat Sabltri, a poetical 
version of the Bharat.* 

XVI. Bidyakar Purohita ; lived 200 years ago ; a Brahman 
who wrote* a Sanskrit book, Narayan Shataka. on Narayan. 
another name of Vishnu. 

XVII. Bidyakar Baiapayi; period unknown; wrote a 
Sanskrit s^ork on Smriti. called the Bidyakar Paddhati. 

3WIIL BtfRA Kaktha Das .* lived 250 years ago ; be wrote 
two popular books called (I) Nepal; and (2) Chhapai (should be 
Napoi and Chhapoi). containing small ballads on the early sports 
of Krishna. 

XIX. BtswA Nath Das Kabi. alios Purushottama Biswa 
Nath Khustia ; lived 300 yean ago ; a writer of great celebrity, 
and author of the Dichitra Ramayana. or ‘The Wonderful Rama- 
yana’ an Ojiya version of the original Sanskrit Epic. Of all 
the venions of the Ramapna In Onya. this is the most popular, 
and passages from it are still recited by dancing boys when the 
scenes and events of the epic are acted on the stage.* 

XX Biswa Nath Patjosi ; period not known ; a Brahman 
who wrote a Sanskrit drama. Usha Parinaya Nalak, which gives 
an account of the love and marriage of Usha, the daughter of 
King Ban, with Aniruddha, grandson o! Krishna. 

XXI- Biswa Nath Namv Pandit : lived 300 years ago ; 
WToic a Sanskrit book, Smrili Sar, on Ilindu Religious and 
Domestic Law. 

XXII. DiswAMniTARA Misra Kasi .* livcd 200 years ago. 
His work is Dichitra Bharat, or IThe Wonderful Bharata", a 
poetical iransUticn of the Aranya and the Birat volumes of the 
Mahabharat, very popular with the Oriyas. 

XXin. Braja Nath Das; period not known. HU works 
are, (!) .\mbika Bibs, or The Love of Ambika*, a tale from the 

‘KatiYsIetnn Chioaia anil MuuBcdba Chaatjsa were also written 
by yihatu Oum Dit. 

* B*u*ra Utibara — tlvcil In the second half of the 18lh Century. 

♦Bnwanaiha Kbunta;— nourished during ihe reign ot Divyasinha 
Devi in the Uiier part ot l*ib acd early jin of 19ih ceJJiury. 
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Mahabhaiat ; (2) Samara Taranga. a poem on war ; and (3) 
Gundicba Bije, a poem on Jagannath’s journey to his country 
seat during the Car Festival, with his Isrother Baibhadra and 
sister Subhadra.^ 

XXIV. Chakra Datta; a Bengali Kayasth; period un* 
known. He wrote a medical work which beats his own name, 
and is consulted by native physicians in the country south of 
Catlack. 

XXV. CatKRAPAKt Patnaic; lived 150 years ago ; a Karan 
who wrote a Sanskrit .work called the Gundicha Champa, (should 
be ‘Champu*) describing the Bathing, the Car, and other festivals 
of Jagannath. 

XXVI. Chandra Mani Mohanta; lived 150 years ago. 
His works are, (1) Sudarsan Bilas. a Sanskrit work on the amours 
and sports of Sudarsan ; (2) Hansa Dut, a translation of the 
work of the same name of Rup Goswami. the Bengali Vaisbnav ; 
and (3) Sabda Kalpa Lata, a Sanskrit lexicography, 

XXVII. Chandra Sikiiara Raya Guru; period unknown ; 
a Brahman, and the religious preceptor of the king, He wrote 
Madhuraniruddha Natak, a Sanskrit drama on the adventures 
of Aniruddba, Krishn’s grandson. This work is much esteemed 
by the Oriya Pandits. 

XXVIII. Dhananjay Biuni; period unknown; a Gumsar 
Raja who composed two books: (1) Raghu Nath Bilas: and 
(2) Rama Bilas. both based upon the Ramayana.* 

XXIX. Dhani Das ; liv^ ISO years ago : wrote a Sanskrit 
book on astrology called the Nakshatra Katapaya. 

XXX. DhaRani Dhar ; lived about 250 years ago ; translated 
in verse the celebrated poem, Gila Govinda of Jayadeva 
Goswami. 

XXXI. Dibakar Misra ; lived 200 years ago ; wrote the 
book Jagannath Charitamitra, on Jagannath.* 

XXXII. Dibya Sinh Mahapatra ; lived 200 years ago ; 
wrote two Sanskrit books; (I) One on Hindu Law ; and (2) The 
other on Hindu funeral ceremonies. 

’ The books assigned lo Braianath Das were actually written by 
Brajanatha Badajena of DhenkanaL His Samara Taranga describes the 
battle which was fought between Triloehan Mahmdra Bahadur, King of 
Dhenkanal (I764'179S) and Uic Marbatta Chief, Rajaram PandiL_ His 
other works are ^yama Rasotsaba, a book on the Rasa sports of Krishna, 
and Cbatura Vinoda, a book of four tales in Prose. Some are of opinion 
that (he author of Ambika Vilasa was Balabhadra Bhanj, a King of 
Keonjbar and not Brajanath. 

» Dhananj.tya Bhanja lived in the 17th century and died in 1701. 
Besides the two books mentioned, he wrote Chaupadi Bhusana, Tripura 
Sundari, Madana Manjan, Anangarekha and Ichbavati. All these books 
except the first are romantic poeim. 

^ Divakara Das lived in the sixteenth century. He was a disciple of 
Sri Jagannath Das and wrote hb biography ‘Jagannatha Charitamrita.’ 
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XXXIII. Dinbandiiu Das; period unknown; a Brahman, 
author of a work called Chhanda Charu Prabha. on love matters. 

XXXIV. Dinbandiiu Raya ; lived 250 years aso ; a Raja 
of one of the Tributary States who wrote a book called the Radba 
Bilas. about the amours of Radha. 

XXXV. Dina Krishna Das, also called Sindhu; lived 
about 300 >ears ago ; a Karan Vaishnava, and so popular an author 
that he is considered to be the son of god Jagannaih. His works 
arc written in an elegant and remarkably simple style, and his 
descriptions of natural scenery are often very beautiful. The 
foUowang fifteen of his works still enjoy a wide popularity among 
high and low;— (1) Rasakallol. or The Waves of Sentiment’, an> 
account of the early sports of Krishna ; ( 2 ) ChaVradhar Bilas. a 
work on the same subject ; (3) Madhusudan Bilas, another work 
on the same subject ; (4) Madhabakar Gita, a medical work ; 
(5) Arttatran Chautisa. hymns addressed to Jagannath ; (6) Bara- 
masi Koili. or 'The Twelve Months’ Cuckoo’, a lamentation of 
Rama’s mother on her son’s exile ; (7) Jagomohana. on Jagan- 
naih; (8) ^amudtika. a rare book on palmistry, translated from 
the Sanskrit : (9) Oundicha Bije. a poem describing Jagannalh’s 
journey to his country house during the Car Festiiul ; ( 10 ) Pratap 
Sindhu. (read Prastaba Sindhu) a book said to contain lectures 
which the sage Vasishtha delivered to King Dasaratha, Rama’s 
failierj (11) Guna Sagan, a poem on Krishna’s early life; (12) 
Djwala Nilmani Karika. a work in prose describing the amours 
of Krishna and Radha : (13) Radha Kanacha, (read Kavacha), a 
work contaimag certain incantations and ceremonies ; (14) 
Dwadasa Kunja Lila, on amorous sports of Krishna ; and (15) 
Krishna Das Bali, (read Boli). a medical work.** 

XXXVI. Cadahar Majupatra Raya Guru ; lived 200 years 
ago . tlic religious preceptor of the Orissa Raja. He wrote the 
following works in Sanskrit: (I) Kala Sara ; (2) Sraddha Sara ; 
and (3) Achara Sara, on Hindu rites and ceremonies, etc. 

XXXVII. Gadadiiar Patnaik; lived 170 years ago; wTOte 
a book on amorous subjects, called Rasa Xalpa Lata. 

XXXVin. Gopal Bhani; lived 600 years ago; contempo- 


J*There hii bren s good deal «»t controversy a* to whether the author 
of RauUUola and Jammohan Qtbanda it tame ai the luihor of Rata 
\mtxla. Dirakpthna Dav the author of Rasatineda describes himself as 
the son of a Rajaput Lvins in Jaletwar on the banks of Subamarekha. 
«e:le uaditjon bas it that D.naknshna Das. the author of ‘Rasa Kallola' 
’*■'* ' ni'*?'’'*’ of Puri. «hose life is portrayed by Rama Dts 


; not different persons but 


memiwed by Hunter the fotfowin* books svere 
Da^Rtsabnoda. Madhu Manpal*. Bbma- 
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xary with King Languliya Narsinh. who built the Black Pagoda 
at Kanarak, on the shore of Orissa. He is the author of the 
Arka Mahatraya, a Sanskrit work describing the sanctity and the 
building of the temple. 

Xi^IX, Gopendra / lived 200 years ago ; author of a 
rather popular book, called Madhupa Chautisa, on the sports of 
Krishna among the shepherd-maids of Brindaban. 

XL. Gopi Nath Kabi Bhushan ; lived 200 years ago ; 
wrote (1) Kabi Chintamani, a treatise on the rules of versifica- 
tion ; and (2) Rama Chandra Bihara. an account of the adventures, 
of Rama. 

XLI. GoPi Nath Rath; lived 150 years ago; a Brahman, 
and a Sanskrit commentator on the poets. His works are. (1) 
Hansadut Tika ; and (2) Nishadha Tika, Sanskrit commentaries 
on Hansadut and Nishadha. 

XLII. Govinda Das; lived about 250 years ago; a native 
of the Tributary Stale of Tigaria, who wrote a Sanskrit grammar 
called the Prakriya Sara Byakaran. 

XLIII. Govtmda Das ; lived years ago ; a Brahman 
Vaishnav who wrote a book called Charana Sudhanidbi, a pene- 
gjTic on Vishnu in two of bis incarnations. 

XLIV. Govinda Santra ; lived 300 jears ago ; a Brahman, 
author of (1) Sun Sarbaswa; and (2) Bira Sarbaswa, both in 
Sanskrit, two treatises of laws, morals, e'tc. 

XLV. Hara Das : lived about 100 years ago ; wrote a pro- 
phetical work called the Hara Das Malika. 

XLVl. Hari Oiakdan Deva ; lived 300 years ago ; a Raja 
of one of the Tributary States ; author of a work called Lilabati. 
a poem containing an account of the amours of Lilabati. daughter 
of the Chola Raja, and Chandra Bhanu, prince of the Anga Des. 

XLVII. Haladhar Das ; lived about 500 years ago ; wrote 
the follotvirtg works; (1} Adbyatmya Ramayana, another Oriya 
'crsion of the Ramayana ; and (2) Haladhar Karika. a work on 
Hindu Religious and Social Law. 

XLVIII. Hanuman Misra ; period unknown ; ^v^ote com- 
mentations on the celebrated Sanskrit drama, Mahanataka. 

XLIX. Harjhar Kabi ; lived about 300 years ago ; author 
of Suchitra Ramayana, a version of the Ramayana in verse, 
which almost equals the Bicbitra Ramayana in elegance of 
style. 

L. Harihar AaiARjYA : lived about 300 years ago ; author of 
a Sanskrit work on Hindu Reli^ous and Social Law, called the 
Samaya Pradip. 

LI. Hari Krishna Mahapatra; period unknown; wrote 
Rukmini Bilas, an account of the amusements of Krishna's wife, 
Rukmini. 

LII. Hart Naik; lired 650 years ago ; wrote Gita Prakas. a 
Sanskrit work containing hymns to gods. 
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LIII. Jadumani Bhanj : Hved 250 years ago ; a Raja ol 
Gumsar ; author of Rukmini Bilas. an account of the sports ot 

Krishna and his wife Ruknuni. 

LIV. Jagannath Das; lived 350 years ago; wrote tbv 
followme works; (D Pashanda Dalana, or The Destruction of 
the Sinners’, a religious work ; (2) Bhagyat. a translation oi the 
Vaishnava Scriptures Bbagvat, which is very often read and 
quoted by the Oriyas ; (3) Manasiksha. a series of discourses 
between the sages Suka and Sanaka about the youthful sports 
of Krishna; and (4) Jagannath Karika. a Sanskrit work on 
Smriti, or Hindu Religious and Domestic Law. His works are 

esteemed by the people.** ^ 

LV. Jalantara Kabi Surjya Raya Guru; lived about 150 
A-cars ago ; a native of Parikud ; author of the following works; 
(1) Chaupadi, a collection of verses : (2) Kesari Chandra Champa, 
(read Champu), on the loves of Radha and Krishna ; (3) Ananda 
Damodar (2hampa, (read Champu). on the same subject ; and (4) 
Hasyarnaba, comic verses. The first three are written partly in 
Oriya and partly in Sanskrit.** 

LVI. Kabi Chandra Rachu Nath Pariksha; lived 600 
years ago ; wrote the Sanskrit drama of Gopi Nath Ballabh 
Nataka. on the sports and amusements of Krishna among the 
shepheidesses of Briodaban. Ibis writer was a contemporary of 
Kuig Languliya Narsinh Deva. 

LVII. ICabindra Narayana Sarma; lived 1200 years ago; 
a contemporary of King Lalat Indra Kesari ; wrote the two 
Sanskrit works; (1) Ekambra Chandrika ; and (2) Biraja 
Mahatmya, on the sanctity of the sacred places of Bhuvaneswar 
and Jaipur. Both enjoy a considerable reputation. 

LVni. Kali Das Choyiki Nama Pandit ; {Nama Pandit is 
not a part of the poet’s name. In means a Pandit named Kali 
Das Chayini) ; lived 500 years ago ; author of Suddhi CHiandrika, 
a Sanskrit work on Hindu Law. 

LIX. Karnamgiri ; lived 100 years ago ; an ascetic who 
wrote the Bhakti Rasararita, a book on devotional subjects, and 
a work of some note among the peoole. 

LX. Kesab Das Kabi ; lived 200 years ago ; author of 
Suchitra Bharata, an abstract of the Mahabharata in Oriya. 

LXI. Krishna Das ; period not known ; wrote the following 
books; (1) Pinsa (read I^yusa) Ratnakar, on devotional subjects ; 

A author oI GutPta Bbagabata. Daru Brahma Gita, 

A^a^Koili, Gaja Sluti, Mrugum Stoti, Dhruba Stuti, Tula Bhina, Itihasa 

'rKavi Surya Raya Oorn Baladeb Rath of Jalanlara. an estate in 
on H** as a poet chiefly rests 

Champu (wron^y stated as Kesari Chandra 
incomplete poeuc romance Chandrakala and 
Katnatara Champu also deserve meotion. 
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(2) Git Govinda, an Oriya version of Jayadeva’s Git Govinda ; 
and (3) Bhagvat, a translation of the original work in Sanskrit. 

LXII. Krishna Misra.* lived 250 years ago ; his works are. 
(I) Prabodha Chandrodaya Natika, a Sanskrit drama ; (2) Satii^a 
Ratnakar Alankar Tika. a commentary on Sanskrit rhetoric ; and 

(3) Krishna Misra PraWya, a Sandrrit grammar. 

LXIII. Krishna Sinha ; lived 200 years ago ; translated the 
Bharata. Ramayana. and Bhagvat from the Sanskrit, and para- 
phrased the Haribansa, a noted work on the family of Krishna.*® 

LXIV. Krupa SiNDHU Das ; lived 200 years ago ; wrote 
the following books : Sri Jagannatb Stuti. prayers to Jagannath ; 
and (2) Braja Bihara, sports of Krishna among the shepherd- 
maids of Brindaban. 

LXV. Krupa Sindhu Patnahc ; lived 300 years ago ; his 
works are, Dasa Bali Braja Bihara. sports of Krishna at Brinda- 
ban ; (2) Kamala Kant Chauttsa, on Krishna’s adventures ; and 
(3j a poem on the same subject called the Sajani Chautisa. 

LXVI. Kunja Behari Patnahc; lived 150 years ago ; author 
of Kunja Behari, (read Bihara) a poetical work about Krishna. 

LXVll. Lakshmidkar Das ; lived 200 years ago ; wrote the 
work, Angadapari, an account of Rama's embassy to Ravana, 
King of Ceylon. 

LXVIIl. Latcshmidhar Misra ; lived 200 years ago ; a native 
of Bhuvaneswar. and author of Saivakalpadruma. a Sanskrit work 
on rituals to be observed in the worship of Siva. 

LXIX. Lok Nath Bidyadhar; lived 200 years ago; wrote 
the following works: (1) Chitrakala. on love adventures; 
t2) Sarbanga Sundari, a poetical romance ; (3) Chittotpala ; 

(4) Pariraala ; and (5) Rasakala. all on love matters.** 

LXX. Lok Nath Das ; lived 100 years ago ; author of (1) 
Karikabali. and (2) Karmakanda. both Sanskrit works on rites 
and ceremonies. 

LXXI. Lok Nath Naik; lived 150 yeare ago; wrote Khari 
Lllabati, a mathematical work in Oriya vtrse. 

LXXII. Madhava Kar; lived 400 years ago; wrote 
Madhava Kar, a Sanskrit work on medicine. This work is very 
much esteemed, and is consulted by physicians in the country 
north of Cattack. 

LXXIII. Maguni Patnaik; lived 150 i-cars ago; his work 
is Ramachandra Dihara. on the adventures of Rama. 

LXXIV. MAiiADtVA Das; lived 200 years ago; writer of 
(1) Padraa Puran ; (2) Markanda Puran ; (3) Magh Mahatmya ; 

” K.mhna Sinha ( 1729-1788) who translated the whole of the 
Mahahharau. the Ramayana and wrote the llanvansa in Onji verse was 
a kin? of Dharakote in Ganjam District 

'• Lokanath Bid>-adhar li'ed in Bsnpur of Puri district. Besides those 
menuoned. Padnuivati Parinaj'a is a wrell known work of the author. He 
fceloojcd to the iSih ccmu.'y. 
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(4) Baisakh Mahatmya ; (5) Kartik Mahatmya ; and (6) Rama- 
yana, all translations from the Sanskrit works of the same name- 
LXXV. Manikya Deva Pandit; period unknown: wrote 
Suddhi Guchchha, a Sanskrit work on rites of purification. ' 

* LXXVI. Markanda Das ; lived years ago ; his works 
are, (1) Kesab Kaili, (read KoUi), complaints of Jasoda, Krishna s 
mother ; and (2) Cyan Udaya Kaili. (read Koili), a theological 
work. . 

LXXVII. Narayan Acharjya ; lived 300 years ago ; author 
of Sulakshana, a poem on love affairs. 

LXXVIII. Narayan Purohita ; lived 700 years ago ; author 
of Brata Ratnakar, a tretise on versification, written in a kind of 
Oriya verse called the Chhanda. 

LXXIX. NiDHi Rath ; lived 300 years ago ; translated into 
Oriya the Ritu Sanbar of Kalidas. 

LXXX. Nilmbar Bhanj; lived 150 years ago; a Raja of 
Haldia, and author of (1) Krishna Lilamrita, on the sports of 
Krishna ; and (2) Pancha Sayaka. on love matters. 

LXXXI. Nilambar Das ; lived 400 years ago : his work is 
Jaimini Bharata, an Oriya version of the Mahabbarata. 

LXXXII, Narsinh Bajpayi ; lived 300 years ago ; author of 
(1) Achar Pradip ; (2) Vyavastha Pradip ; (3) Prayaschitta Pradip ; 
(4) Bajapayi Smiiti : and (5) Dana Sagara, all in Sanskrit, on 
Hindu ceremonies, rites, the virtue of bestowing alms and gifts; 
etc, 

LXXXIII. Narsinh Patnaik ; lived 90 years ago ; wrote a 
Sanskrit leAicogtaphy in verse, called the Sabda Mala. 

LXXXIV. Padma Nath Deva ; lived 400 years ago : a Raja 
of one of the Tributary Stales who wrote a romance called the 
Prabhabati, 

LXXXV. Padma Nath Pariksha; lived 150 years ago; 
author of Gita Tala Prabandba, a work giving instructions on 
music. 

LXXXVI. PlTAMBARA Rajendra ; lived 200 years ago; a 
Raja of one of the Tributary States ; wrote Ramalila, sports of 
Ramachandra. 

LXXXVII. PiNDiKl Sri Chandana ; period unknown ; his 
work is Mukunda Mala Gita, a book of hymns and invocations. 

LXXXVIII. PlTAMBARA MisRA Kabi Chandana ; lived 150 
years ago ; his works are the following: (1) Gundicha Champa, 
(read Champu), a Sanskrit work on Jagannath’s journey to his 
country house during the Car Festival ; (2) Narayana Shataka' 
Tika, a commentary on the Sanskrit work Narayana Shataka ; 
(3) Jalakalankar Tika, a commentary on the SansMt astrological 
work Jatakalankar ; (4) Rama Birudabali, a Sanskrit work on 
Rama Chandra’s adventures and (5) Pitambari Chandi, a commen- 
tary on the Chandi Bhagvat in Sanskrit. 

LXXXIX. PlTAMBARA Deva; lived 300 years ago; a Raja 
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who wrote a work on devotional subjects, called the Akhila Rasa 
Chintamani. 

XC. PuRusuoTTAiu Das ,* 200 years ago ; translated 

Gundicha Bije, or the journey of /agannath to Ws country' seat, 
(torn the Sanskrit work of the same name 

XCL RuRUSiiOTTAStA Misra ; lisTd 500 y«rs ago ; a Brah- 
roan, and the author of the following works: (1) Sangita Nara- 
yana. Sanskrit hymns, music, etc. ; (2) Kshclra Mahalraya, a 
celebrated work containing an account of Puri end the gods in 
it; and (3) Niladri Maltatmya. a Sanskrit W'ork on Jagannath. 
his temple etc. 

XCII. PuRUStiOTTA.MA Pariii ; lived 300 yxars ago; wrote 
(1) Anarghp Ragha^-a T»ka. a commentary on the Sanskrit 
drama Anarghya Raghaba ; (2; Samasta Kabimanankar Tika. 
Sanskrit commentaries on all the poets : and (3) Amarkosh Tika, 
a Sanskrit commentary on Amarkosh. the Sanskrit dictionary. 

XCIII. RaghU Nati! Das; Used 150 years ago ; a celebrated 
Sanskrit scholar, author, and commentator. His works arc: (1) 
Baidya Kalpa Latika. a Sanskrit work on physics ; (2) Prayas* 
chitta Tarongini. a Sanskrit work neprding punfieation from 
pollution ; (3) Amarkosh Tika. a commentary on the Sanskrit 
dictionary Amarkosh ; (4> Raphu Nath Das Prakriya, a Sanskrit 
grammar ; (5) Barddhaman Dyakamn Tika, a Sanskrit com* 
mcnlary on the Barddhaman Byakaran. a grammar ; (6) Samasta 
Kabimanankar Tika. a commentary on all the poets ; (7) Sanskrita 
KfiBjari. a Sanskrit work on riles of grammar ; <SJ Raghuvansa 
Ttkj, a Sanskrit commentary on Kali Das's Raghuvansa. a work 
on the ancestors of Rama ; and (9) Utpata Tarangini, a Sanskrit 
rx>em. 
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Panchamrita ; (4) Jugal Rasamrita Uhaxi : * 

(6) Prema Lahari; (7) Prcma Bhaunii; and (8) Jugal Rasamnta 
Chaunri ; all devotional or theolopcal works. 

C SAMBim Kar Baiapayi ; Uved 150 years ago ; a Brahman 
who wrote a Sanskrit book on ffindu Social and Religious i-aw 


called aiier nis name. . 

Cl. Sarala Das Kabi ; lived 300 years ago : translated Maha- 
bharata into Oriya.'* 

CII. Sisu Dama Das ; period unknown ; author of uaru 
Brahma Gita, an interesting work on the discovery of the Daru 
Brahma, and the consecration of the Piiri temple to Jagannath. 

cm. Sisu Sankara Das; lived 250 years ap; translated 
the Sanskrit drama. Ushaparinaya Nataka. into Oriya,^^ 

CIV, Sridhar Das ; lived about 300 years ago ; a native of 
Banki. one of the Tributary States, who wrote a work called the 
Kanchan Lata, the early sports of Krishna. 

CV. Sripati Das ; lived 700 years ago ; a celebrated Brah- 
man astrologer, and author of the famous work on astrology 
which bears his own name. Sripati. from which the yearly Otiya 
almanacs arc drawn up. 

CVl. TRtpyRARj Das; lived 200 years ago; produced, (1) 
Katapaya. a Sanskrit astrological work ; (2) Kerala Gita, an 
astrological work; (3) Rama Krishna Kell Kallol. a work on 
Rama and Krishna ; and (4) Radha Krishna Keli a work 

on Krishna and Radha. 

evil, Upendra Biianj; a Raja of Gumsar, and the most 
eminent of all the Oriya poets ; lived 300 years ago. His works 
are. (I) Abana Rasa Taranga. a work on Rama Chandra’s 
Adventures ; (2) Bachantisa. (Ba-Chanlisa is not a work of 
Upendra Dhanja), songs on Krishna ; (3) Baidehi (read Baidehisa) 
Ellas. On the adventures of Rama ; (4) Bhababati, a romance ; 
(51 Draia Lila, sports of Krishna ; (6) Chandra Kala, (the author 
of Chandrakala is Kavisurya Daladch Rath), a romance ; (7) 
Chandra Rekha. a romance ; (8) Cbaupadl Bhushana, a small 
love piece ; (9) Chaupadi Chandra, a small love piece ; (10) 
Chhanda Bhushana, a treatise on versification ; (11) Chitra Lekha, 
a romance . (12) Chitra Kabya Bandhodaya. a treatise on versifi- 
cation ; (13) Duha, ethical talcs; (14) Gaha, ethical tales; (15) 


'^His name a-aj Sadhu Cbaran Das but laier b: look the name of 
Sadananda He was a naUve of Nayajarb. an evfeudatory state. Biraki- 
wre Dev ('i727-1783). King ©f Khurdba conferred on turn the title of 
Kavisurya. He lived la ihe 18lb century and was the spiritual euide of 
Athmanyu 

‘‘Sarala Das was a contemporary of Kapilendra Deva, who rufed 
over Onssa from 14J5 to J469. His Oriya Mahabharata is not a literal 
w’’.'* f' u* Sanskni epic. It reads as an original work. He also 
'‘rot. nilanka Kamayana and Chandi purans. 

Das is well fcno^ as the author of Ushabhilasha— a 
A^udlusa^'**”* Onja Ktueb des^'bes the marriage of Usha and 
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Gi'tabidhana. a' lexicography in verse, lately published by the 
Cattack Mission Press ; (16) Hemamanjari. a romance ; (17) 
Ichchhabati. the adventures of Chata and Princess Ichchhabati ; 
(18) Jamaka Raja Chautisa, songs on Krishna; (19) Kalabati, 
the love adventures of Dharata and Kalabati ; (20) Kalakantaka 
(read Kala Kautuka), enigmas on Krishna’s sports ; (21) Karaakala, 
a romance ; (22) Koti Brahmanda Suodari, an interesting tale 
illustrative of woman’s constancy and fidelity ; (23) Kunja Behara. 
sports of Krishna ; (24) Labanyabati. an account of the loves of 
Prince Chandrabbanu and Princess Labanyabati, a popular work ; 
(25) Muktabati adventures of Muktabati ; (26) Manorama. a 
romance ; (27) Prema Lata, a romance ; (28) Prema Sudhanidhi. 
an account of the Princess Prema Sudhanidhi, the daughter of the 
King of Kerala ; (29) Purushottama Mahaimya, on the sanctity 
of Pun, its temples, etc. ; (30) Rahas Lila, sports of Krishna ; 
(31) Rasa Lekha. adventures of Rasa Lekha, a princess ; (32) Rasa 
Panchaka, songs on the five classes of amorous sentiments ; (33) 
Rasika Harabaii, (read Rasika Harabali). a work on amorous sub- 
jects ; (34) Rama Lilamrita, adventures of Rama Chandra ; (35) 
Rasamanjari, a treatise on rules of versification ; (36) Shararitu, a 
version of Kalidas’s Ritu Sanhar ; (37) Sangita Kaumadi, a treatise 
on music ; (38) Sasi Rekha, a romance ; (39) Sobhabati, adventures 
of Princess Sobhabati ; (40) Subama Rekha. a romance ; (41) 
Subhadra Parinaya, an account of the marriage of Arjun and 
Subhadra, Jagannath’s sister; and (42) Trailokya Mohini, a 
romance. 

The Authors of the following Works are doudtful:— 
(1) Artha Koili, talcs about Krishna ; (2) Aswallha Kshetra 
Mahalra)^. on the sanctity of Kuj'ang; (3) Basanta Koili. talcs 
about Krishna ; (4) Dhantamrita. a Sanskrit poem about 
Bharata ; (5) Dhanja Mahodaya Natika, a small SanskTit 
drara; (6) Bhatli Rasamrita Sindhu. a work on devotionaj 
subjects ; (7) Bidagdha Madhas^i, on Radha and Krishna ; (8) 
Brahma dpna. a metaphysical work ; (9) Chaitan>-a Charita- 
mrita, life of ChaitniTi. the Visbnuvite reformer of Naddca. 
translated from the Bengali ; (10) Dcola Tola, an account of the 
building of the great temple of Jagannath ; (11) Dhwani Manjari, 
a Sanskrit lexicography; (12) Dftirepha Kos, the same; (13) 
Ekambra Kshetra. on the sanctity of BhuYanes^va^, its temples, 
etc.; (14) Ekambra Punn, a local Puran on the same; (15) 
Ekakshara Kos. a Sanskrit lexicography ; (16) G>ana Chandra 
Churamani. a work on metaphysics ; (17) Iiilias Lckhana. on the 
same, (18) /aJe$»3n» Paddhafi. a sinskm nork on Smnli; (i9) 
Kanchika%-eri, an interesting tale about the conquest of ^njese- 
ram. and the adxcnlures of Princess Padmasati; (20) Kapila 
Sanhita. a Sansk-rii uork on the places of pilgrimage in Orissa, 
Ihjn. KanaraV. Bhusaneswar. and Jajpur; (21) Kosamanjari, a 
Sanskrit lexicography ; (22) J^betra Mabatmp. a Sanskrit Vr-ork 
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bn ihs sacred places of Onssa , (23) Mohanta Nimaya Ras^ a 
work on various classes of ascetics , (24) Mattramaba, a Sansknt . 
work on the Tantras. the scnptores of the worshippers of ^ 
Wife of Siva . (25) Maht Mandab, a work on creation . (26) 
Mukunda Mala, partly in Onya and partly in Sanskrit, about 
the adventures of Rama . (27) Naba Bnndaban Bihar, on 
Krishna’s sports with the maids of Bnndaban , (28) Nanartha 
Kosh, a Sansknt dictionary . (29) Nidana Tika, a Sansknt com- 
mentary on Nidan, a book of medicine , (30) Panjat Haran, a 
small Sansknt drama on Krishna’s forciby taking away the 
Panjat flower from the garden of the god-king of Heaven, (31) 
Pxachi Mahatmya, in Sanskrit, on the sanctity of the small river 
Prachi , (32) Premloka Nataka. a Sanskrit drama , (33) Purushot- 
tama Kshetra Mahatmya, a Sanskrit work on Pun , (34) Radha 
miita Gita, on Radha and Krishna , (35) Rama Sita Ballabh 
Natak a Sansknt drama on Rama and his wife Sita , (36) Rama 
Lila Natak, another Sansknt drama of the same sort , (37) Sabda 
Kosh Tola a Sanskrit grammar. (38) Sampradaya Siddba, a 
Sansknt work on Hindu Law , (39) Sabendayananda, a poem m 
Sansknt, (read Sahridayanaada) . (40) Siva Puran, a traashtion of 
the original Sansknt work , (41) Siva Lilamnta, concerning the 
sports of Siva (42) Slokabali, a Sansknt work , (43) Surjya 
Kshetra Mahatmya a Sansknt work on the sanctity of the temple 
of Kanarak , (44) Tantra Sara, a Sanskrit work on the Tantras , 
(45) Tattwarnaba a Sanskrit work on medicine , (46) Tulasi 
Kshetra Mahatmya, a Sansknt work on the sanctity of Kendra* 
para , and (47) Utkai Mahatmya, m Sansknt, an account of the 
holy pbces in Onssa 

In the names of books and authors I have sometimes tran- 
sliterated from the Sanskrit orthography, sometimes from the 
Onya form, the latter being generally followed when the name is 
a very common or popular one among the inhabitants of Onssa 
Many of them although not professedly translations, are para- 
phrases or compilations rather than ongmal works 



